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From the Editor’s Desk 


HIS brief essay in cultural continuity—both in time and in space—has 
been inspired by a hasty but wide-ranging junket through Europe. In 
these travels we have come to understand our continental colleagues better in 
terms of the environmental influences that have shaped their ethnological 
theory and preserved in large parts of the continent an attitude toward our 
discipline that has become increasingly foreign on this side of the Atlantic. 
We have long embraced the position that the intellectual product of an area 
reflects its socio-economic environment, and see no reason that this should 
apply to anthropological enquiry any less than to others. To us it is no accident 
that our predominant concerns in America should be with the adjustment of 
the individual to his culture (so many of us have more or less consciously 
adjusted to our own) and the social instrumentalities of institutions (which in 
America have so often been synthetically produced). Nor is it an accident that 
the type of applied anthropology that endeavors to find new channels for 
head hunting which are socially more acceptable to metropolitan communities 
should take root in colonial powers or countries with a large native population. 
Continental Europe is so generously sprinkled with remainders of cultura! 
continuity, both in time and space, that it is more the wonder that sociologica! 
orientations are increasingly prevalent than that historical viewpoints should 
continue to flourish. These remainders are not merely the temples to war, 
religion, and faded vainglory, but are also found in social institutions and 
antique customs that link the present age of atomic power to the distant past 
of Mediterranean civilizations and pagan Europe. It is a contrast to America, 
where the temples either represent a civilization completely foreign or are of 
recent date, and where we all but legislate tradition. 

The casual eye of the tourist is drawn, as in a painting, along a road that 
twists toward the background leading from the very present, past recent 
monuments such as Waterloo and Versailles, further through the Gothi 
churches, across ubiquitous Roman walls and villas, into the dimly lit back 
ground of eras defined by the archeologist rather than the historian, where he 
sees—or thinks he sees—objects familiar and repetitive of the present. 

As one drives the real roads, past clustered and line villages, past peasants 
and their wives forking hay into bullock carts, one notes similarities and 
changes in architectural forms, in the fashioning of hayricks and wheatshocks, 
and begins to think about distributional studies. Even in the hotels, surely the 
functional product of modern urban civilization, we note cultural similarities 
and varieties: the distribution, for instance, of feather comforters and bidets 
(while our field notes are incomplete, it seemed to us that here two traits ma) 
be diagnostic of two separate culture areas) and minor divergencies in the 
breakfast tray. Life in Europe is more deeply involved with cultural con 
tinuity than in America. 

In such an environment the voice of a Viennese colleague seems less re- 
mote. ‘‘Kulturkreislehre is dead [he said, in effect] and we are now seeking the 
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more limited and specific kinds of culture history of particular regions. We 
don’t yet know what will replace it, but of course it will be historical analysis. 
After all, one always comes back to the fact that we can only explain culture 
in historical terms. What else is there?”’ To a Viennese, the sociological present 
seems less real than that long road to the past, which almost literally winds 
by his front door. In the context of the European environment it seemed out 
of place to point out the functional relations, say, between architectural pat- 
terns and military operations, whether they be clustered villages on the fertile 
plains and the castles fastened to the mountainside of Europe, or the shift 
from mud to thatch roofs of the African tribe that is our particular concern at 
present. 

It was out of place because of that impact of cultural continuity that 
impressed us. The menhirs and pictographs of coastal Sweden were our first 
tangible evidence of ‘‘Megalithic culture”; the gold hordes in the exquisite 
historical museum in Stockholm demonstrated how wide were European 
contacts at the dawn of civilization there. 

Such continuities are not only in museums and monuments. We spent a 
night in the little village of Bagur on the Catalonian coast, the guests of Pro- 
fessor Pericot. The evening before our visit to Ampurias, where the ancient 
Iberian village was successively replaced by Greek and Roman colonial cities, 
we walked about Bagur and were given a brief history of the influence of coastal 
pirates and the Napoleonic wars on local architecture and village planning. 
Afterward we went to a coffee house on the square, for it was a feast day and 
there was to be dancing. Hundreds of people were gathered, and there they 
danced the intricate and charming Soldanha (etymologically Sardinia, its 
presumed source?). This was no tourist attraction; it was a local social gather- 
ing of men and women dressed in the current mode, sack and all. During 
intermission, when the ancient tune ceased echoing off the almost equally old 
stone walls, our host described a Greek vase with musicians and dancers, so 
far as one could tell, dancing the Soldanha. 

In Geneva we were the guest of a distant cousin—a matter of some personal 
cultural continuity of a sort more frequent in Europe than America—who is 
a physicist for CERN, the cooperative venture in nuclear research. A more 
modern layout one could hardly want, with efficient cubicles for the army of 
scientists gathered from the ten cooperating agencies, setting up experiments 
for the 25 billion volt cyclotron that was nearing completion—one of the two 
largest in the world. The social organization was also modern, being an inter- 
national cooperative in purely scientific enquiry. The spire of this latter day 
cathedral was to be a large office to house the administration, a modern enough 
touch. The scaffolding had recently been completed. Atop the scaffolding was 
a tree, hung with colored bits of paper or cloth. It was a familiar sight; we saw 
it on many houses before and after. An ancient custom—scholars argue over its 
source and antiquity—that involved a feast given by the owner for the workers 
who have completed framing the house. We wondered idly how the cost was 
budgeted in the accounting office. 
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Another instance will take us yet further back in time. We visited Les 
Eyziés, where Hallam Movius and a crew were digging through Perigordian 
and Magdalenian deposits. They were quite pleased over a recent find of the 
intact skull of a teen-age girl. For our part, we preferred a coup de poing that 
came, if our memory is correct, from a Perigordian layer. It was, of course, 
lower Paleolithic in origin and Movius felt that it had been picked up by 
Perigordians, either for use or as a charm. Our predilection is for the latter 
explanation, reminiscent of the attitude of Texas farmers who watched us as 
we dug up archeological materials and always recognized the axes and celts 
we found as thunderstones—an item of folklore with an extremely wide 
distribution. 

It is in the context of such experiences that a sense of cultural continuity 
takes over and that one directs one’s thoughts to seeing remote origins for 
modern atomic age behavior; that one begins to think historically. We cannot 
say that we accepted the suggestions of one of our European hosts that the 
present practice of burying cardinals in red rather than in black ties in with 
Papuan head hunting, the red pigment in Paleolithic burials, the broken skul! 
bases of certain Neanderthal skulls, and the absence of skull bases among the 
Sinanthropus crania. But at least the idea could be entertained. After all, if 
custom and attitude could persist through the past two or more millennia, 
with all their technological changes, then it doesn’t stagger the imagination 
to multiply the time by twenty or even by two hundred. 

We do not want to leave the impression that all anthropology in continental! 
Europe is concerned with historical reconstruction and temporal and spatia! 
theory. We are not unaware that functionalism started in Paris, that most 
urban and urbanized of cities. In most parts of Europe we found a real seeking 
for theories of a broadly sociological character (‘‘culture and personality” 
interests are virtually absent) but we do think that the persistent concer! 
with cultural continuity is an intellectual outlook that is constantly reinforced 
by the scene and substance of European life 


The first two contributions to the current issue examine aspects of the mor 
intimate areas of social relationships. The first is by DouGLas OLIvri 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard since 1950, who received his training 
from that institution and the University of Vienna, Austria. Oliver engage: 
in field studies on Bougainville (1938-1940) and on the Society Islands (1954 
55). The support for this particular article is indicated in a footnote to 1! 
paper. Oliver has published The Pacific Islands and A Solomon Island Socie'y 
both issued by the Harvard University Press. The second is by JULES HENR\S 
(Columbia, 1936), who is Professor of Anthropology at Washington Universit) 
where he has taught since 1947. He did research among the Kaingang (1932 
1934) and the Pilagi (1936-1938) Indians in South America. The research was 
supported by the Columbia University Council for Research in the Soci 
Sciences. 

Rare indeed is the opportunity for an anthropologist to examine processes 
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of culture change and innovation that are entirely dissociated from the chain 
of events that derive from European compact. LEOPOLD PospisiL (Yale, 1956) 
appears to have found such an example. Pospisil was trained in law at Charles 
University, Prague, Czechoslovakia and received further training at Willam- 
ette University, Salem, Oregon and the University of Oregon prior to at- 
tending Yale. He is presently Assistant Professor and Assistant Curator in 
Anthropology at Yale University. Pospisil spent a year (1954-55) with the 
Kapauku Papuans of Netherlands New Guinea on a research grant from the 
lord Foundation. He has also done research among the Hopi Indians (1952) 
and the Nunamiut Eskimo of Alaska (1957). His book Aapauku Papuans 
and Their Law is to appear as Volume 54 of the Yale Publications in Anthro- 
pology. 

The detailed analysis of the relationship between fertility and polygyny 
undertaken by VERNON R. Dorjaun (Northwestern University, 1954) is a 
contribution to the demographic analysis of native populations. Dorjahn is 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University of Oregon, where he 
has taught since 1956. He has done research in Sierra Leone, British West 
Africa (1954-55) as a post-doctoral research fellow of the National Science 
Foundation aided by supplementary funds from the Program of African 
Studies at Northwestern University. Dorjahn has dealt with the factor of polyg- 
yny in African demography in a forthcoming volume of the University of 
Chicago Press edited by William R. Bascom and Melville J. Herskovits. 

Tuomas F. KEHOE treats convincingly with the true nature of the ‘‘tipi 
rings” that have puzzled archeologists and travelers in the Plains of North 
\merica for some time. Kehoe is Curator of the Museum of the Plains Indians 
at Browning, Montana, where he has been since 1954, and a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree at Harvard University. He has engaged in archeological survey 
work in north-central Montana and in Alberta, Canada, supported by the 
United States Bureau of Indian Affairs through the Museum of the Plains 
Indians and by Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation grant. 

STANLEY M. Garn (Harvard, 1948) is Chairman of the Physical Growth 
Department, Fels Research Institute and co-author of the recently published 
book, Methods for Research in Human Growth. Arthur B. Lewis is an ortho- 
dontist of Dayton, Ohio, who has had a long interest in anthropology. Since 
1939 he has been associated with the Fels Research Institute, and is editor of 
The Angle Orthodontist. 

The critical evaluation of the intercultural use of Rorschach is a contribu- 
tion of two New Zealand scholars. Cyrit J. Apcock received his M.A. degree 
from New Zealand in 1937 and his doctorate in psychology from London 
University in 1947. He is currently senior Lecturer in Psychology at Victoria 
University of Wellington, New Zealand, a post that he has held since 1950. 
James E. Ritcute received his M.A. degree and a Diploma of Education 
from Victoria University of Wellington in 1955 and is Lecturer in Psychology 
at that institution. Their joint contribution is a partial product of studies at 
lraining College and Maori Schools (March-September, 1952), of adult 
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Maoris (1953) and the Pakeha School (1954). A footnote to the paper indicates 
the source of support for this work. Adcock is currently engaged in factorial 
studies of personality traits and abilities and has published a book on factor 
analysis. Ritchie is currently engaged in writing up the results of extensive 
studies on the north island Maori community of Rakau, dealing with the 
psychological variables involved in the process of rapid industrialization. 

Tuomas GLADWIN (Yale, 1952) brings to his analysis of navigation the back- 
ground of an engineer with Lockheed Aircraft Corporation as well as field work 
on Truk, undergraduate training at Harvard and graduate work at Yale. 
Fieldwork in the Pacific was begun in 1947 and knowledge of the area was 
furthered during the author’s service as Political and Economics Officer, 
Civil Administration Unit (U.S. Navy) on the island of Truk (1948 to 1951 
Funds for research were granted by the Pacific Science Board and the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation. Gladwin has collaborated with Seymour B. Sarason in a 
monograph on Truk and is currently working with the same co-author on a 
book dealing with mental subnormality. 

P. H. GuLLIvER (London, 1952) is currently Visiting Lecturer in Social 
Anthropology at Harvard University. From 1952 to 1958 Gulliver was sociol- 
ogist with the Government of Tanganyika. Gulliver did field work among the 
Turkana in Kenya (1948 to 1950), the Jie of Uganda (1950-51), and the Arusha 
of Tanganyika (1956-58). The research on the Turkana which underlies the 
present analysis of Turkana age organization was made possible by a grant 
from the Colonial Social Science Research Council. Gulliver is author of Pre- 
liminary Survey of Turkana (1951), The Family Herbs (1955), and Labor 
Migration in a Rural Economy (1956). 

RayMOND A. Dart (M.D., Sydney, 1926; D.Sc. honoris causa, Natal, 
1956), 1957 Viking Fund Medalist in Physical Anthropology, was presented 
in this column in the last issue. The work on Makapansgat has been supported 
by various organizations, as indicated in a note to his contribution. 


W. G. 


An Ethnographer’s Method for Formulating Descriptions 
of “Social Structure’’* 


DOUGLAS OLIVER 


Harvard University 


... The essence of scientific method rests on the discovery of tech- 
niques of procedure by which one can make more and more exact com- 


parisons. 
A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN (1957 :37) 


UR objective in this paper is to devise procedures for describing the struc- 

ture of human societies—procedures that are comprehensive, operational, 
parsimonious of terms, cross-culturally applicable, and capable of theory 
formation. These procedures have proved useful to us, and may prove so to 
others. Most of the ideas originated elsewhere;' only the combination and 
elaboration contains an element of novelty. Also, all the key words we shall use 
have been used elsewhere and with numerous referents, so we are obliged at the 
outset to state the meanings we attach to them. 

SOCIETIES AND GROUPS 

for our purposes, a human society is a more or less discrete combination of 
interacting human or human-like beings. (Our reasons for including ‘‘human- 
like’ beings, that is, personified spirits, hypothethical persons, etc., will be- 
come clear as we proceed.) 

By interaction we refer to mutually adjustive behavior between two or 
more persons. 

It is probable that most interaction occurs between individuals, but as 
everyone knows it also occurs between individuals and sets of individuals, as, 
for example, when a father more or less simultaneously addresses two or more 
members of his family, or a chief distributes meat to several of his subjects, or 
an officer issues a command to several of his subordinates. (Chapple [1940] 
calls these latter ‘“‘set events” to distinguish them from “pair events.”’’) Less 
common, also, is interaction characterized by two or more individuals collec- 
tively initiating action toward one or more individuals. 

There are of course different kinds of ‘‘discreteness’’: spatial, temporal, 
terminological, and so on; but in our definition we refer to boundaries in terms 
of interaction frequency, a strictly quantitative criterion (Lévi-Strauss 

* This paper was written in connection with a comparative study of three Tahitian villages. 
Field work was supported by grants from the Howard Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and from TRIPP. Analysis of field notes and of background documents is being supported by a 
grant from the National Science Foundation. 

The first draft of this paper was read to a Harvard-Radcliffe graduate seminar on Social 
Structure, whose members offered numerous suggestions which have been incorporated in the final 


draft. 
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1953:536). In this sense, a society may also be spatially separate, and its 
members may be self-conscious of their unity, but these are supplementary 
attributes rather than criteria for ‘‘society-ness.”” Such interaction need not be 
of the face-to-face variety, nor need all members interact with all other mem- 
bers. 

These phenomena which we call societies may be studied from many points 
of view: demographic, genetic, ecological, symbolic, structural, and so forth. In 
this paper, however, we are mainly concerned with looking at societies from 
the structural point of view. According to our usage, a structural description 
of a society concerns interactions within and among its component groups as 
expressed in dimensional terms. 


Our concept “‘group” resembles our concept “‘society”’ in that both refer to 
combinations of interactors more or less discrete in terms of interaction fre- 
quency, but they differ in one important way: society is the more inclusive 
concept, its members are whole ‘“‘persons”’ undifferentiated with respect to 
roles while groups are composed of persons acting in specific roles. There are 
occasions when a whole society becomes a single group, as when a Tikopian 
clan chief imposes an island-wide tabu (Firth 1936), or when a nation’s chief 
executive orders a nation-wide black-out. 

Thus defined, group is to be distinguished from fortuitous 


‘gatherings’ 
(like fellow passengers in a bus) as well as from mere categories of persons 
(like ‘‘veterans” or “‘the middle class”’). 

When we speak of interactions in dimensional terms we refer to certain 
ways of looking at interaction events; durational, sequential, spatial, trans 
actional, emotional, and terminological. There are doubtless other ways of 
analyzing interaction events, but these suffice for our purposes. 

All interaction may be viewed as having duration and a discernible sequence oi 
action, and it can always be described in terms of the spatial arrangement be 
tween the interactors. Also, native terms of referencé, if not of address, usually 
exist to describe the interactors’ roles in the events under consideration. More 
over, it is probably rare for emotion to be entirely absent in interaction. On 
the other hand, ‘ransactions, as we define this dimension of interaction, do not 
necessarily accompany all interactions. 

Now we shall try to clarify our use of these ‘‘dimensional”’ terms by re 
ferring to an interaction episode known reliably to have occurred. 


ANALYSIS OF AN INTERACTION EPISODE 


A man sits in his study reading. His wife calls out to him, ‘Dear, lunch will 
be ready and on the table in five minutes.” He replies, “All right, dear. I'll be 
there,’ and returns to his reading 


Duration of this social event: about five seconds. 
Sequence of action: wife initiates, husband responds. 
Spatial arrangement: actors are located in separate rooms. 


lransaction: wife’s message about lunch readiness; husband’s message about his 
comprehension of same and his intention to be prompt in utilizing her services 
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Emotion: mutual ‘‘affection.”’ 
Teminology: (reference) wife: husband 
(address) Dear: Dear 


Ten minutes later. The man still sits reading. His wife calls out again, with 
some annoyance, ‘‘John, lunch is on the table and is getting cold.”’ He replies, 
“All right, all right, Ann; I’m coming,” and he rises to go. 


Duration: about ten seconds. 

Sequence: wife initiates, husband responds. 
Spatial: actors are located in separate rooms. 
Transaction: roughly same as above. 
Emotion: mutual “‘mild annoyance.” 
Terminology: (address) Ann: John 


They sit down at the table and eat the food prepared by the wife, maintain- 
ing a rather sullen silence but passing items back and forth. 


Duration: about twenty minutes. 

Sequence: both initiate interaction about the same number of times. 

Spatial: man sits at “head” of table, wife at “foot.” 

Transaction: the food consumed by the husband required about one hour’s prepara- 
tion time by the wife; the food consumed by the wife cost about fifty cents at the 
store, being the income for ten minutes working time of the husband. 

Emotion: mutual ‘“‘mild annoyance.” 

Terminology: no terms of address used. 


If a more detailed analysis of this last interaction event were desirable 
we could—since this couple live in a society where nearly all services can be 
evaluated in monetary terms—record the relative market value of the services 
performed, i.e., the passing back and forth of food items. Also, we might in- 
clude in our analysis of the transactions the relative contributions to the meal 
represented by such things as cooking equipment, fuel, plates, and so on. 

If we wished to carry this analysis still further, we could note that the 
second announcement of lunch and its response contain information not only 
about lunch readiness and readiness for lunch, but also about each spouse’s 
internal state, and information of this nature often ‘‘circulates” like other 
goods. (Note, for example: “ 
penny for your thoughts.”’) 


I'd give a lot to know what she thinks of me.” “A 


KINDS OF INTERACTION 


Before proceeding with our explanation of these dimensions of interaction 
we wish to introduce another concept, that of kinds of interaction. We dis- 
tinguish three kinds of interaction: normative, historical, and suppositional. 

We apply the label normative to peoples’ opinions, expressed or implied, 
about how persons ought to behave in interaction. 

We call interaction /isforical when we ourselves, trained to observe events 
objectively, actually see it take place, or when we receive reports, which we 
consider reliable, that it actually took place.” 
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We call interaction suppositional when its historicity cannot be reliably 
established. Also, along with such myths about past interaction and unsup- 
ported opinions about current interaction, we apply the label suppositional to 
peoples’ expectations about future interaction. Suppositions may resemble 
closely what historically took place or what subsequently is observed to take 
place, or they may differ widely from history, and we have found it essential 
for analytical purposes to maintain the distinction between these two kinds of 


interaction.? 
DIMENSIONS OF INTERACTION 


The dimensions of duration and sequence of action have received closest 
anthropological attention from E. D. Chapple and his collaborators (Chapple 
1940). Chapple has developed a machine, the Interaction Chronograph, for 
recording and factoring out various aspects of duration and sequence of action. 
At its present stage of development the Chronograph is used mainly for study- 
ing pair interaction under laboratory-like conditions (Chapple 1949). Among 
sociologists, studies of these two dimensions have culminated in “‘peck-order”’ 
types of investigations, in small-group research, and in various ‘‘Communica- 
tions” projects (see especially Allee 1942; Bavelus 1950). Few ethnographers 
work under conditions which would permit or require use of such technical 
refinements as these, but any field observer can record how long an interaction 
event lasts, and usually it is not difficult to note the sequence in which the 
participants interact. 

Our so called spatial dimension requires little explanation. The spatial 
arrangement of interacting persons provides the ethnographer with useful 
“structural” data, not only in highly ceremonialized events but on everyday 
domestic occasions as well (e.g., the seating plan in a Samoan kava ritual 
{ Mead, 1930] or a Tikopian household [Firth, 1936]). 

Transaction pertains to the circulation of goods. This concept resembles 
somewhat the subject matter of economics, but there are important differ 
ences. In the first place, economists are concerned with what they call scarce 
goods—‘‘scarce means for maximizing satisfactions’’; secondly, economists are 
usually concerned only with those “scarce goods” which can be evaluated in 
pecuniary terms. 

The goods we are concerned with may in one sense be “‘scarce,’’ but we have 
no way of knowing whether or not they ‘maximize satisfactions.” If one feels 
a need to introduce psychological explanations one may perhaps assume that 
circulating goods maximize recipients’ satisfactions, but such an assumption 
is not essential to our social-structural analysis. Moreover, a person could 
conceivably create and retain exclusive ownership of goods which serve to 
‘maximize his satisfactions,’’ and which he desires more of; but unless these 
goods circulate they are merely resources, and do not directly concern us in our 
analysis of interaction. 

But let us look a little closer at goods that may appear at first sight not to 
circulate. It may well be that according to the most reliable information avail 
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able to the ethnographer, such goods are not now actually circulating and 
never have actually circulated. In other words, historically they do not con- 
stitute circulating goods. If, however, the ethnographer learns that someone 
imagines that they circulate or expects that they will someday circulate, then 
those goods can be said to circulate suppositionally. Or if the ethnographer 
learns that someone says that they ought to circulate, then they can be said to 
circulate normatively, even if not historically. If all this strikes the reader as 
hair-splitting and trivial, let him recall that whole nations may be deluded by 
their myths concerning how goods circulate, or be unified or divided by their 
ideals concerning how goods ought to circulate. These suppositions and norms 
are just as relevant to the ethnographer attempting to formulate the structure 
of a society as are the events he can see taking place. 

Like all ethnographers investigating non-Western societies, we are con- 
cerned with goods very few of which can be evaluated in pecuniary terms. Yet, 
we conform with the usage of economists in evaluating goods in terms of trans- 
action equations. On the level of observation and analysis where we ethnog- 
raphers are operating, we do not know whether something has ‘“‘value,”’ nor 
how much ‘‘value”’ it has, unless it is customarily transacted for something 
else—historically, suppositionally, or normatively. Underlying this usage is a 
very comprehensive notion of the techniques of goods exchange or, as we prefer 
to call it, of goods circulation. We refer not only to the physical transfer of 
material objects—or rather, of full title to such objects—but also to implicit or 
explicit transfer of various kinds of provisional title.‘ For example, a husband 
legally transfers to his wife full or joint-use title to a house: that is one type of 
transaction. Or he may, when marrying, tacitly transfer a joint use-right in 
the house to his bride, which is a different type of transaction. Then, if and 
when they separate he might explicitly deny her the use of the house: and that 
is still another type of transaction. 

Transactions involving services bulk large in the societies enthnographers 
usually study, and these services range all the way from strictly commercialized 
exchanges between, say, magician and patient or employer and laborer, to the 
division of labor and sharing of joint product which occurs in most households. 
Often such transactions among household mates may seem to the ethnographer 
not to ‘balance’; but then, “balance,” like ‘‘rationality,”’ is permissible in 
cross-cultural discourse only if it is defined very broadly—to a point, in fact, 
at which it retains little analytical usefulness. 

Another example of a transaction: on Bougainville some types of verbal 
praise constitute circulating goods, negotiable entities which possess circulation 
value “‘priced” according to the rank of the praiser and exchangable for such 
tangible goods as freer provisional use-rights to neighbors’ lands and discounts 
in purchase of material objects. (And as would be expected in a society like 
this, interaction containing effective slander—‘‘de-praise’’—may also have an 
important transactional dimension [Oliver, 1955].) 

A word about ‘‘messages’’ may serve to clarify our concept of transaction. 
In southern Bougainville, messages about the nature of the universe have little 
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or no circulation value except when they pertain to magical formulae; old 
people are all too ready to dispense general information and advice to anyone 
who will listen. Contrast this with the situation in many Australian societies, 
where information about the universe and man’s place in it constitutes perhaps 
the most sought-after goods. Again, in our own society, the salaried meteorol- 
ogist’s pronouncement about the state of the weather has significant value, 
i.e., it is a circulating good worth ethnographic recording in terms of transac- 
tions. On the other hand, a layman’s perfunctory remark about the weather to 
an acquaintance warrants little or no ethnographic mention in a general 
ethnographic study of transactions, except possibly as a “‘phatic,’’ ritualistic, 
relationship-maintaining message.° 

Emotion, as we use the term, pertains to those utterances and other 
discernible bodily behaviors accompanying interaction which the observer 
infers to be more or less directly expressive, or at least tacitly meant to be 
expressive, of internal states. This usage corresponds in part to what some 
writers call ‘‘affect”’ or ‘‘expressive behavior,’”’ but we also use the label emo- 
tion for those gestures, words, and other signs meant to express the actor’s 
“inferiority” to his betters, his ‘‘equality” with his peers, his ‘“‘affection”’ to- 
ward loved ones, his ‘“‘anger’’ toward enemies, his “distance”? from mere ac- 
quaintances, his ‘‘avoidance”’ of affines, and so on—in other words, many of 
the behaviors labeled “etiquette,” “‘social bearing,” and the like. Ritual and 
ceremony of course provide highly patterned examples of this dimension of 
interaction. We wish to emphasize that the term emotion, as we use it, does 
not refer to the ‘internal states” themselves, but only to observable, socially 


patterned external behaviors. 

Little need be said about the terminological dimension of interaction. This 
is the one aspect of social behavior which anthropologists have singled out for 
emphasis —almost over-emphasis, one might add. Too often these are almost 
the only interactional data reported, along with some normative statements 
about how a hypothetical Ego ought to behave. 


CATEGORIZING DIMENSIONS 

We suggest that structure-minded ethnographers will find it useful to draw 
up a list of dimensional behavior patterns as soon as possible after beginning 
field work. In fact, if a dictionary of native terms is available, work can begin 
on this list before reaching the field. For example, in the London Missionary 
Society Tahitian-English Dictionary (Tahiti, 1851) there are hundreds of 
Tahitian words for transactions, emotions, and kinship terms of address and 
reference. Many of these have proven to be obsolete—e.g., ‘‘/upatupaahutoru, 
a crab from the crevices of a wall; figuatively, a person that crawls without 
shame into the presence of a chief, to teaze him by begging.’’ On the other 
hand, scores of these words were found still in use in 1954 and provided us with 
useful hints about dimensional patterns—e.g., ‘“‘hord, to stretch out the hand 
in liberality’’; ‘‘fa’a/ura, to honor, exalt, shew respect.’’ Of course, the lan 
guage people speak is not necessarily a precise tool for describing their non 
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verbal behavior--e.g., the Siuai (Bougainville) term o refers to three quite 
distinct types of giving: coercive, competitive, and nonreciprocable—but 
language is usually highly suggestive, and in any case it constitutes one form 
of native suppositions about the way persons interact. 

To draw up significantly distinctive categories for duration of interaction 
events requires only a watch and conscientious use of it, preferably over a 
whole annual cycle. In time the patient ethnographer should be able to recognize 
ranges within which variations are nonsignificant in the society being studied. 
lor example, ‘‘brief’’ and “‘long,”’ as applied to interaction episodes, refer to 
quite different time spans in urban United States and in rural Tahiti. 

Categories pertaining to sequence of action comprise few logical types. 
There are those involving two-person groups, in which one member initiates 
interaction more than the other, or in which initiation is about equal. And 
there are those involving many-person groups, in which one or more members 
initiate action to which other members react, simultaneously or in some ordered 
sequence (cf. Chapple 1940; Oliver 1949). Nevertheless, societies differ sig- 
nificantly in this respect, quite apart from contrasts introduced through 
different sizes of groups. There is, for example, an important structural differ- 
ence between such a society as modern Tahiti, with its quantitative emphasis 
on more-or-less symmetrical pair interaction, and modern Samoa, with its 
emphasis on hierarchy. 

Spatiz.| relations among interacting persons also differ widely from society 
io society, partly as a result of differences in communication techniques (e.g., 
face-to-face, verbal messages over distances, written messages, telephone) ; 
and partly from differences of arrangement of persons in face-to-face interac- 
tion (e.g., head versus foot of table, standing versus sitting positions, higher 
versus lower, seaward versus landward). An ethnographer soon learns to 
distinguish the significant positional variations in the society he studies, and 
recognizes them as important structural data. 

We have found it useful to categorize transactions according to the follow- 
ing kinds of criteria: 

the nature of the goods circulated and the direction of circulation. 

-the degree of explicitness with which the act is carried out. (For example, the 

legal transfer of house title is more explicit than is the tacit sharing of use-rights.) 
if any. (For example, does the act explicitly re- 


the conditions of “repayment,” 
quire an immediate payment in currency, does it merely carry an implicit obliga- 
tion for return within, say, a year, or is it a truly discrete act, involving no dis- 
cernible obligation or expectation of return?) 
—the publicly stated or implied purpose of the transaction. 
These are only suggestions. We have not yet applied these criteria to a large 
or varied enough sample of societies to commend their universal usefulness. 
From our Siuai (Bougainville) data we drew up the following major trans- 
action categories: sharing, sale and barter, simple loan, anurara loan, coercive 
viving (including sacrifice and praising), competitive giving, betrothal gift- 
giving, nonreciprocable giving, simple exchange, ceremonial exchange, de- 
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vising, indemnity, mori paying, detraction, and forceful seizure (for a detailed 
description of these interaction categories, see Oliver 1955.) Several refine- 
ments might be added to this list, especially in the category of sharing, but the 
list as given will indicate what we mean by transaction category. As noted 
above, the Siuai language does not in some cases possess single words or 
phrases for these categories; on the other hand, for some of the categories 
(e.g., sharing) there are several native words. In this connection, we would 
like to commend the treatment of transactions contained in Firth’s Primitive 
Polynesian Economy as the best we know of in ethnographic literature. Even 
more original, though somewhat less comprehensive, is Goodenough’s descrip- 
tion of certain Trukese transaction categories (1951); and for her pioneering 
work in this field, as in so many others, Margaret Mead (1930) deserves special! 
credit. 

Our use of words like sharing, and devising, to label transaction categories 
in different societies of course implies some similarity respecting conditions of 
repayment, and so on, but does not imply that the transactions so labeled are 
identical in all respects in the societies being compared. In all probability, no 
two societies will be found to feature the same set of categories.® Particularly 
do societies differ in the extent to which conscious ‘“‘bookkeeping”’ is kept of 
transactions; for example, our observations in Bougainville and in Tahiti lead 
us to state that this is one of the sharpest cultural differences between these 
two areas.’ 

On the other hand, for broader comparative purposes, it may well be possi- 
ble to divide all transactions wherever practiced into four general categories: 


Symbiosis, the pooling of materials and services for common consumption. Includes 
what we term sharing. 

Altruism, includes our nonreciprocable giving. 

Exchange, includes a wide range of transactions: certain kinds of buying and selling, 
barter, lending, reciprocable giving, fining, propitiatory sacrifice, certain kinds of 
praising—in other words, all those transactions explicitly or implicitly involving 
more or less ‘‘balanced”’ (in native terms) returns for separate (rather than 
pooled) consumption. 

Competition, including certain other kinds of buying and selling, competitive 
‘“‘siving,’’ stealing, slander, forceful seizure. 


A formulation of this nature would permit societies to be compared with respect 
to what proportions of their total circulating goods enter into each of the 
four general categories of transaction (cf. Lévi-Strauss 1945). 

Emotions are more difficult to categorize than transactions. In generalizing 
about this dimension among the Siuai, we found it useful to draw up the 
following list of categories of emotional behavior patterns: 


A flection: hand-holding; delousing; chewing betel together; vigorous mourning over 
each other’s corpse; vocal support for each other at crises; embraces. 

Repudiation: actions accompanying purposeful break-off of interaction and renunc! 

ation of obligations, either one-sided or mutual; but usually no evidence of fear 
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Amity: chewing betel together; eating together; mutual formal expressions of es 
teem; at least token mourning over each other’s corpse. 

Enmity: mutual disparagement; (by women) verbal abuse; litigation; sorcery (hence 
avoidance of contact, and caution with regard to eating in each other’s presence) ; 
anger-signal beaten on a slit-gong; mock spear throwing; performance of anger- 
ritual (mih). Formerly, enmity was expressed also by fighting and murder. 

Constraint: mutual abstention from discussion of sexual topics and from joking at 
each other’s expense; some formality of address. 

Unconstraint: free discussion of any topic; mutually permissive joking at each other’s 
expense; absence of formality of address. 

Deference: one-sided yielding of opinion, preference, and precedence. 

Equality: expressive behavior presumably indicative of lack of deference. 

Sexuality: expressive behavior based on active or potentially active sexual relations. 

Avoidance: various degrees of incest or adultery avoidance—tfrom patterns expres- 
sive of mild taboo on sexual intercourse, to total abstention from physical contact 
and mutual name-calling. (Avoidance and affection are not mutually exclusive; 
i.e., while it is true that a youth and his sister will usually avoid direct physical 
contact with each other, they will display other signs of affection.) 


Our procedure for grouping the various patterns of emotional behavior into 
categories was quite simple-minded: first, we noted how certain persons be- 
haved toward certain other persons in specific groups; then we assembled 
those behavior patterns which occurred consistently between such persons, and 
gave identifying labels to the categories thus constituted (Oliver 1956). 

There are perhaps some operational flaws in this procedure, and for certain 
purposes the categories are incomplete or insufficiently subdivided, but they 
should serve to exemplify our definition of emotion.* 

At this point the reader might well ask: why should not nonreciprocable 
giving, say, be classed as an emotional dimension, a component of the category 
called affection, rather than as a transaction pattern? And why should not 
competitive giving be classed as an expression of enmity and hence placed un- 
der the rubric of emotion? Why not, indeed! Presumably, many transactions 
may be expressive of internal states, and with respect to such a transaction as 
nonreciprocable giving we may assume with reasonable assurance of agree- 
ment what that internal state happens to be, in gross physiological terms. The 
only defensible basis for maintaining these somewhat arbitrary distinctions 
between various behavior dimensions is the matter of emphasis and analytical 
utility (Oliver 1956). 

Needless to say, there are vast and profound intersocietal differences with 
respect to this emotional dimension of interaction. For example, certain 
categories found among the Manu’a Samoans (e.g., ceremonial avoidance—be- 
havior toward a high chief based upon belief in his contagious sanctity; cere- 
monial humility [ifoga]; fear-respect behavior toward a person in the i/amuiu 
relationship; ceremonial courtship behavior; and musu behavior) are totally 
unlike any found among the Siuai (Mead 1930). 

With respect to the dimension of terminology, native terms for interacting 
persons—or rather, for roles of such persons—actually constitute categories, 
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so in this respect the ethnographer’s main concern is to avoid being misled by 
homonyms. 
FORMULATING THE “STRUCTURE” OF GROUPS 

Our next step is to characterize the interaction between or among specific 

members of the groups we are studying. This is a simple kind of operation, al- 
though it requires data on a very large number of interaction events. We have 
only to describe in dimensional terms the frequency of the interaction events in 
which specific persons interact as members of each group. For example, we may 
summarize recurring features of the interaction of a certain friendship pair in 
this way: 

Frequency of interaction: about once daily. 

Average duration of daily interaction: about one hour. 

Sequence of action: A initiates about twice as often as B. 

Spatial: usually face-to-face ; occasionally by telephone. 

Transactions: reciprocable and balanced giving of cigarettes; mutual and balanced 
short-term lending of money: mutual and balanced exchange of small services 
one-sided lending (by A) of use of automobile. 

“motion: Equality (mutual lack of deference, etc.); unconstraint (mutual discus 


sion of any topic, including sexual ones); amity (mutual smiling, absence o! 
anger, etc.). 


Terminology: (reference) friends 


(address) John: Jim. 


With this, we have in effect formulated in words the structure of this sma! 
group. (It may be that John and Jim are co-members in, say, a high school club, 
in which case their interaction as members of this club requires separate char 
acterization.) Much of this formulation could also be expressed in diagram 
e.g., by use of arrows to indicate sequence of action and direction of transac- 
tion, and by use of line thicknesses to indicate frequencies—but this method 
of presentation would not make the formulation more “‘structure-like,”’ a! 
though it might make for more graphic comparison with the structures of other 
groups. 

This, then, is what we mean by the structure of a group. It is nothing mor 
or less than a formulation, in words or in diagram, which summarizes the inter 
action among members of the group in terms of the dimensions of their inte: 
action and the frequencies thereof.’ This is a rather simple and prosy use for 4 
word, structure, which has acquired almost poetic and mystical references in 
social anthropology, evoking all manner of intellectually pleasing images and 
stimulating endless learned controversy. However, there is no other word in our 
dictionaries which more nearly approximates what we are trying to express; 
and in any event we are fairly certain that our sacrilege will not be widely imi- 
tated. 

At this point a comment on social context is called for. 

The procedure we are outlining in this paper is for formulating descriptions 
of social structure in terms of interaction; it is not for understanding or expla! 
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ing why people behave as they do in these social events. Interpretation and 
explanation are important and highly essential occupations for the ethnog- 
rapher and comparative sociologist, but the first step is description. For 
example, as Warner (1937), Lévi-Strauss (1945), Homans and Schneider (1956) 
and Radcliffe-Brown (1924) have demonstrated, one cannot ‘‘understand”’ 
relations between mother’s brother and sister’s son except within the context 
of relations between father-son and brother-sister; but in the interest of orderly 
procedure one must know first of all what does (or should or might) take place 
between a man and his sororal nephew. 


TIME IN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Inasmuch as all social relations tend to change in time—cyclically, con- 
tingently, and cumulatively—-an adequate formulation of the structure of a 
group must express such change. For example, a more adequate description of 
the interaction of the friendship pair, John and Jim, would have to record the 
fact, say, that they interact more frequently on week-ends, that their ‘‘amity”’ 
tends to change to “‘coolness” when a loan is not promptly repaid, and that 
they meet less often as they grow older, with accompanying decrease in 
‘constraint.’”’ (Ingenious, graph-minded 
readers may wish to experiment with expressing these data in diagrams— us- 
ing arrows to indicate vectors and such. This element of time in social struc- 
‘ure points up the necessity of noting when interaction takes place—or is said 
to take place, or ought to take place (e.g., eight a.m. Monday, beginning of 
the rainy season, after the wedding ceremony). 


‘ 


reciprocable giving and increase in 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF GROUPS 

Up to now we have been looking at groups from only the structural point 
of view. As ethnographers we are of course interested in other characteristics 
of groups as well: demographic, genetic, ecological, symbolic, and so forth. We 
are also interested in learning how they come into being, how they dissolve, the 
length of their life-spans, and the process of recruitment and length of tenure 
of individual members——although many of these characteristics will already 
have been stated in an adequately diachronic formulation of a group’s struc- 
ture. 

One of these characteristics merits special mention because of its promi- 
“property.” 

In our usage, transaction involves the circulation of goods (or rather title 
to them) and is what we call a dimension of interaction events. Property, on 
the other hand, pertains to the relationship between an individual or group 
and any goods before or after transaction—a symbolic connection phrased in 
terms of the social unit’s more or less exclusive identification with those goods 
e.g., right to be known as Smith, full title to such-and-such a dwelling, residual 
title to all the territory between the Red and White rivers, negative eating- 
rights to all herons, exclusive performance rights of sacificing to the Earth 
Deity). 


nence in ethnographic literature —that symbolic feature known as 
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Some anthropologists find it useful to define and identify “groups” in terms 
of persons owning similar titles to specific goods. For our part, we prefer to 
define groups by interaction criteria and to refer to mere units of co-owners 
as social categories. (If, however, natives believe that co-owners do or ought 
to interact, then we have to do with suppositional or normative groups even if 
not with historical ones. ) 

CLASSIFYING GROUPS 

After characterizing the several groups we have identified, in terms of 
personnel, structure, property, and so on, our next step is to classify them. 
There are numerous ways of classifying groups, but for our part we prefer to 
use, initially at least, the criteria of size and structural characteristics; these 
criteria are more relevant to our end formulations and lead more directly there. 
Moreover, they involve less hazard of ambiguity. Native terms may be useful 
when developing formulations about social categories or about suppositiona! 
and normative groups, but they can be exceedingly troublesome when dealing 
with historical groups. 

Let us assume, however, that we have succeeded in classifying the various 
groups isolated in the society under study, and that we have given identifying 
labels to each type (e.g., household, hamlet, lineage, men’s club, trade partner- 
ship, congregation—including humans and spirits); we must still recognize that 
we are dealing with mere similarities and not with identities. No two historical 
households will be structurally identical, even though they may be identical in 
other characteristics. Hence, in generalizing about the structure of the histor 
ical household of such-and-such society, we must state whether we are writing 
about statistical means or modes or ranges. And unless there is quite remark- 
able consensus throughout a society, similar distinctions must be made between 
various native formulations of suppositional and normative group structure. 


RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS 


Groups are usually linked with other groups, and the kinds of linkages are 
numerous. For example, smaller groups may be hierarchically combined into 
larger groups. Or, more or less autonomous groups may be directly related 
through interacting representatives. Or, such groups may be directly linked 
through overlapping membership—in which case the concept of role must be 
particularly stressed. And of course there are numerous ways in which groups 
may be indirectly linked: radially (i.e., the kind of linkage which occurs when 
two or more households, themselves not directly related by virtue of intera: 
tion, purchase regularly from the same shopkeeper) ; sequentially (i.e., the kind 
of links between producer, processer, wholesaler, retailer, and consumer 
and so on. It is not our purpose here to catalogue the numerous kinds of rela 
tions among groups. All we have to suggest on this subject is that the inter 
actions between directly related groups may be analyzed in exactly the same 


manner as intragroup interaction. 
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ASPECTUAL SUMMATIONS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Our formulation permits use of at least three alternative methods for 
describing the structure of any society. One method is to consider separately 
each dimension of all aspects of the society—historical, suppositional, and 
normative—and then reassemble these dimensional summations. We shall 
discuss this method in the next section. 

A second method consists in considering each type of social group sepa- 
rately (e.g., household, village, sodality) in various aspects—historical, sup- 
positional, normative—and the correspondence and degree of congruence 
among these aspects. This is the method followed in most ethnographies and 
it has the advantage of concreteness and familiarity, but we shall say nothing 
further about it here. 

A third method is to describe separately each aspect of the society and the 
degree of correspondence and congruence among them. (Needless to say, the 
boundaries of these three aspects of society do not necessarily coincide.'’) This 
is the method we favor; it leads more systematically to very general summa- 
tions such as **... the principle of ‘equality’ and ‘long-term reciprocity’ be- 
tween groups of same type’; or, “... the ideal (utopian normative) State 
described by court philosophers is modeled structurally on the typical ex- 
tended family of mythology.” 

But how does one go about ‘describing separately each aspect of the 
society?” Consider first the so-called historical aspect. 

According to our usage, formulation of the structure of the historical aspect 
of a society consists of characterizations in dimensional terms of its constituent 
groups, along with characterizations, also in dimensional terms when possible, 
of the linkages among these groups. Such a formulation can be phrased in 
terms of mechanical models or of statistical models (Lévi-Strauss 1953). 

Admittedly, this is an awkward and pedantic way of stating a fairly simple 
idea, but unfortunately we do not know how to phrase this definition more 
felicitously without sacrificing economy and minimal consistency. 

Time seems to us to be particularly important in connection with this 
aspect of society. In addition to the contingent and cumulative changes which 
take place in interaction," there are the different kinds of cycles found in most 
societies, including the kind of developmental cycling described by Fortes 
(1949) and Arensberg (1937), the seasonal cycling described by Evans- 
Pritchard (1940), and the longer-range cycling described by Leach (1954) and 
Freeman (1955). 

In this connection, we consider the phenomenon which Bateson (1936) 
labels “‘schismogenesis” to be a kind of contingent cycling. As Bateson has 
shown (1949), it does not necessarily occur in all societies. 

When ethnographers attempt to formulate the structure of a society explicit 
or implicit in natives’ suppositions about past, present, or future interaction, 
they usually discover that the personnel includes supernatural as well as 
human beings, with much interaction between them. (For example, in sacrifice 
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the participants usually believe themselves to be carrying out a transaction, 
frequently a kind of coercive gift-giving, between themselves and spirits.) 
Nevertheless, our method of analysis and synthesis is the same as that used in 
connection with historical interaction events. And to the ethnographer, both 
historical and suppositional aspects are relevant constructs. 

As in the case of the historical aspect, generalizations about suppositions 
should be qualified by data on distribution. For example, is such-and-such a 
belief about the structure of sibs held only by a few sib elders, or is it the gen- 
eral consensus? Does every adult villager believe that intervillage warfare is 
inevitable, or do most of them merely pretend belief because of fear of the 
leaders? 

It is probably true that every person entertains some distinctive imaginary 
notions of his own about interaction, and when these are radically distinctive 
one might call them fantasies. However, in formulating descriptions of social! 
structure we are mainly concerned with commonly held suppositions: further 
demonstration of the need for distributional data. 

Some suppositional interaction may correspond very closely with historical 
events, and this should be reported; but the closer this suppositional aspect of 
social structure resembles the historical aspect, the more wary the ethnog- 
rapher must be not to confuse them.” 

While on the subject of suppostions, a word may be said about lies, an all 
too common problem for ethnographers. We do not use for our formulations 
about social structure any statements which we believe to be consciously in 
vented. The kinds of lies people commonly tell can provide useful information 
about themselves and their culture—-for example, what they expect listeners 
want to hear—but we regard such information as supplementary, not as 
basic to the formulation of “‘social structure” (see also footnote 3, on fictions). 

Turning now to the structure of the normative aspect of society, most 
people hold opinions about how beings (humans, hypothetical humans such as 
“fathers” or “leaders,” and supernaturals), ought to behave toward one an- 
other; collecting, analyzing, and summarizing these opinions is an essential 
part of the ethnographer’s task. Not all of these rules or norms for interaction 
will be explict; many of them have to be deduced by the ethnographer from 
more generally applicable statements or other actions expressing value judg 
ments. For example, according to Raymond Firth (1954:11), “There are in 
Tikopia no rules of preferred marriage... .’’ “...and yet the figures show 
certain marked preferences for marriage between specific clan members.” 
How then to account for these statistically demonstrated preferences? The 


author states that these “. . . facts could not be inferred from any system o! 
rules stated by the Tikopia.’”’ But further along in the same paragraph, the 
author states, ‘... Granted the facts [of statistically demonstrated prefer 


ences], they can be explained to a considerable degree by traditional loyalities 
and antagonisms, and by various other ties.”’ Is this not “inference from . . . 
other] rules stated by the Tikopia’’?—or, as we would put it, inference from 
more generally applicable norms? 
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In this connection, we intuitively believe—though we certainly cannot 
demonstrate—that norms lie back of all recurring kinds of historical interaction 
events. On the basis of this premise, we feel that it behooves the ethnographer 
to search for such norms when his observations of interaction reveal patterning, 
as in the case of Tikopian marriage statistics. However, if such norms cannot 
be deduced from other norms—and often they cannot—it would be logically 
inadmissible to deduce them from observed interaction, despite our intuitive 
belief. Our formulations, however, concern only a limited aspect of the complex 
subject of motivation. In terms of the level of social structure as herein defined, 
the efficient motive for interacting a certain way is nothing more or less than 
the interactional norm influencing the actor at the time of the social event. 
With our methodological procedures we might also be able to trace chains of 
these efficient motives, but we would need other conceptual tools and research 
techniques for investigating psychological bases for interaction. 

Distribution data are also required for generalizations about normative 
relations, and here the ethnographer is not only faced with individual differ- 
ences of opinion about how beings, human and supernatural, ought to inter- 
act, but he is faced with the fact that the same individual may hold different 
and even conflicting opinions concerning how beings ought to interact. 
Kluckhohn (1951:94) has supplied a very useful list of these different subtypes 
of normative patterns: compulsory, preferred, typical, alternative, and re- 
stricted. 

What some writers refer to as the “moral order’’ of a society is, in our 
terms, a summarizing formulation of its members’ normative statements about 
interaction. And what some writers call the ‘“‘moral state’’ of a society may be 
formulated in terms of the relative degree to which its historical structures 

mean or modal) correspond to its more explict normative structures. 

Lévi-Strauss (1953) uses the phrase ‘“‘conscious models” for what we would 
call normative structures insofar as these are explicitly formulated by members 
of the society described. We agree wholeheartedly with Lévi-Strauss’ evalua- 
\ion of data on these ‘“‘conscious models”: “*. . . even if the models are biased or 
erroneous,’ by which we interpret him as implying that “even if the models 
do not correspond to actual structures” —‘“‘the very bias and types of errors are 
a part of the facts under study and probably rank among the most significant 
ones” (1953:527)." 

And finally, a word on play. In one sense, playing might be characterized 
as “historical” interaction based on purposefully contrived norms and non- 
strategic goals—but, for that matter, so might many other kinds of interac- 
tions, as the books of Stephen Potter (Gamesmanship, One-U pmanship) so 
engagingly portray. In fact, it is not always an easy matter to distinguish 
playing from other kinds of interaction; not all of it is clearly labeled, ‘‘This is 
playing.” In this connection, one recalls Sapir’s characterization of etiquette 
is“... an unusually elaborate symbolic play in which individuals in their 
actual relationships are the players and society is the bogus referee” (Sapir 
1956:567; see also Huizinga 1949). 
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DIMENSIONAL SUMMATIONS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

As we stated above, another method of describing the structure of a society 
is to consider separately each dimension of interaction, and then reassemble 
these dimensional summations. There are certain useful applications of these 
separately formulated dimensional summations. Take, for example, the 
dimension of duration. 

To begin with, the procedure we followed in demarcating the very bound- 
aries of societies is based on amount of interaction (duration and frequency 
of interaction), quite apart from the nature of the transactions, emotions, 
and so on, involved in that interaction; and this criterion also enters im- 
portantly into our demarcation of groups. 

This criterion also serves as a useful basis for comparing different societies. 
ne can say, for example, ‘... with respect to amount of interaction, the 
nuclear family is quantitatively a more important group in Siuai than in 
Samoa: historically, suppositionally, and normatively its members interact as 
a discrete unit more often and for longer periods of time.’’ And the same 
kind of comparison may be made between same-type groups or different types 
of groups within a single society; e.g., “*. . . in terms of amount of interaction 
Siuai hamlets are about ten times as important as villages.”’ 

The concept “social equilibrium” is vague enough to be applicable to all 
dimensional formulations of social structure, but it seems particularly perti- 
nent here: we refer to statements in ethnographic literature about ‘‘social 
disturbances” (contingent changes) brought about by deaths, absences, group 
fission, and so forth, and the actions which serve to restore the status quo ante. 
Such statements usually concern amount of interaction and are based on a 
popular assumption that networks of interaction remain more or less in a state 
of equilibrium—an orderly changing equilibrium, we would add—and that 
(contingent) disturbances to that equilibrium are usually followed by efforts 
to restore it. (The influence of norms and suppositions probably account for 
some of these efforts, but one cannot discount entirely the possibility of some 
self-regulatory physiological mechanisms.) 

We suggest that the testing of this application of the equilibrium concept 
may be rendered more concrete if it is based on measured observation data of 
interaction events, i.e., on duration and frequency of interaction before and 
after such events as deaths, or quarrels. 

According to our usage, formulations of the hierarchic structure of a society 
consist of statements about sequence of action in interaction events. For many 
forms of two-person groups—friendships, trade partnerships, specialist-client, 

there may be no clear hierarchic patterning; but for groups of three or more 
persons, one member will usually predominate in initiating action, at least 
normatively, and this is probably the case with most types of groups in all 
societies. (Some writers use the term ‘political’? very comprehensively to 
equate with our “hierarchic,’’ but we prefer a more limited reference for “polit 
ical,’ closer to the common usage.) 

Our procedure leads to generalizations like these: ‘*. . . in Society X rigid 
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hierarchic patterning prevails in all types of historical, suppositional, and 
normative groups’; or ‘‘...In Society Y rigid hierarchic patterning is the 
norm for all types of groups, but in terms of historical interaction events it 
prevails only in age-set groups”; or **. . . In Society Z the hierarchic patterning 
of interaction events in the hamlet is consciously modeled after that prevailing 
in historical households.” 


Next, let us consider formulations of transaction structure, that is, summa- 
tions about the circulation of goods in a society. 

From this point of view, any society consists of a network of numerous 
smaller transaction circuits linked together into larger ones. With respect to 
certain kinds of goods, some types of groups are closed circuits; for example, 
in Siuai a wife’s sexual services are not, normatively at least, utilized by any- 
one but her husband. On the other hand, surpluses of pork produced by the 
joint labor of household members—i.e., excess of production over the fairly 
small amount of pork domestically consumed—enter into transaction circuits 
between each household and other types of groups (cf. Firth 1939). 

Our method for formulating the normative transaction structure of a society 
consists simply in describing the members’ rules for transactions within and 
between each type of group, i.e., rules concerning the kind of goods which 
should circulate and their rates of circulation. As noted earlier, the ethnog- 
rapher may discover the existence of several types of normative structures 
utopian, compulsory, and so on. 

The procedure for formulating suppositional transaction structures is 
similar; and in both kinds of structure, suppositional and normative, transac- 
tions with supernatural beings (e.g., coercive giving, thank-offerings) must be 
taken into account. 

When formulating historical transaction structures two different procedures 
may be used, depending upon the kind of generalization desired and the kinds 
and amounts of observations recorded. 

First, one may generalize about transaction invariants within and between 
different generalized types of groups. This procedure leads to formulations 
like this: ‘*... Throughout Society X, households within the same hamlet 
reciprocally exchange agricultural services at the rate of about twenty woman- 
hours a month during the planting season and about ten hours a month during 
the harvesting season; and this exchange is decreasing each year at the rate of 
about one hour a month because of the progressive introduction of a new cash- 
crop economy.” To be valid, this type of generalization requires a great deal 
of tedious observation, but the formula itself may be quite simple; and from 
such formulae it should be possible to construct a not-too-complex mechanical 
model of the historical society’s present or past transaction structure (mean 
or modal). 

Much more complex would be the formulation of the statistical model of an 
historical society’s transaction structure, that is, a flow chart in words or 
diagrams showing the observed circulation of goods within and between specific 
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groups. For example, ‘“...In Village A the Chang household maintains a 
balanced exchange of garden-labor services with the Wang and Yang house- 
holds at the rate of about five and ten hours per month, respectively.” 


Stepping for a moment outside the main limits set for this paper, we would 
like to suggest how our formulations of transaction structures might be inte- 
grated into the broader subject matter of economics, for purposes of cross-cul- 
tural comparison: 

First, a listing of the society’s valued goals, or end states, arranged hier- 
archically—e.g., various kinds of statuses, health and satiety, sexual satisfac- 
tion, possession of offspring, amusement, and so forth. (We are of course aware 
of the methodological difficulties involved in drawing up such a list. It should 
not be too difficult to compile lists from normative or suppositional state- 
ments—including use of multiple-choice questionnaires, myths, and religious 
and political ideologies—but a list of actual priorities would have to be in- 
ferred from observation of numerous actual historical interaction events in- 
volving choice situations.) 

Second, a description of the various kinds of circulatory goods within the 
society, including data on the amount in being, the amount in present active 
circulation, the rate of consumption or disappearance, and the rate of creation 
(replenishment).'® For some purposes it might be useful to categorize these 
goods into such classes as, say, end items (consumer objects and services) 
means items (raw materials and ‘‘social capital”—i.e. labor and instrumentals), 
although there is little likelihood that ethnographers will agree upon a common 
basis for this kind of classification. 

Third, a description of the society’s transaction structures viewed as link- 
ing ‘‘raw materials’’ with ‘‘end states.” Here of course a full description would 
have to treat separately the norms for transactions, the suppositions about 
transactions, and the actual, historical transactions; and all these formulations 
require statements about rates of circulation and changes in time. The result 
ing descriptions might be diagrammed in the form of numerous goods-circuits, 
of varying diameters and degrees of closure. 

Fourth, a classification of the society’s circulatory goods in terms of con- 
vertibility and, where convertible, in terms of relative valuation. In assigning 
relative valuation to circulatory goods, Leach’s concept of ‘‘balance”’ is rele 
vant: ‘*. .. In any such system of reciprocities [the prestations which accom 
pany wife ‘purchase’ among the Kachin, Batak, Lovedu, and Chinese] one 
must assume that, overall, both parties . . . [to a culturally stable transaction 

. are satisfied with their bargain, and therefore that the exchange accoun! 
‘balances.’ But we cannot predict from first principles how the balance will be 
achieved because we cannot know how the different categories of ‘prestatio: 
will be evaluated in any particular society” (Leach 1952:51). 

In connection with certain other kinds of “‘stable’’ transactions, such as the 
imposition of fines and damage claims, the kinds and amounts of goods exacted 
should provide useful data on relative valuation as defined, say, in the society = 
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legal norms, even though all immediate parties to such transactions may not 
be “satisfied.” 

Finally, on the basis of formulations such is the above, it should be possible 
to compare societies in such terms as the relative ‘‘efficiency” of their trans- 
action structures, disparities between labor expenditure and consumption, and 
so forth. 

We leave it to readers better informed than we are to judge whether the 
above formulations offer any possibility of closer rapprochement between 
ethnographers and economists. 


Logically, one may also formulate the emotion structure of a society as a 
separate construct—comprehending what we understand Bateson to mean by 
“ethos” and “‘prevailing emotional tone,” insofar as these refer to interaction 
events (Bateson 1936). The same types of structural summations (historical, 
suppositional, and normative) can be made for emotions as for transactions; 
and for each of these kinds of interaction events the structural model can 
be either of the mechanical or of the statistical type. 


LEVI-STRAUSS’ “COMMUNICATION STRUCTURES” 


At this point we wish to acknowledge again our indebtedness to Claude 
Lévi-Strauss for many of the ideas which went into the preparation of this 
paper. At the same time, we would like to clarify the major difference between 
our approach to the description and analysis of social structure and the one he 
most recently advocated. In Lévi-Strauss’ definition of ‘‘communication struc- 
tures” he speaks of communication operating on three different “levels” 
“communication of women, communication of goods and services, and com- 
munication of messages” (Lévi-Strauss 1953:536). This is a useful analytic 
concept if the main purpose is to categorize social relational data according to 
the preoccupations of the conventional disciplines of social anthropology, 
economics, and psycholinguistics, respectively. We feel however that this kind 
of division does some violence to the data, and that the study of what we call 
social structure can progress faster if the conventional disciplinary boundaries 
are ignored. 

lor our purposes we consider it too arbitrary to distinguish the circulation 
of “‘women”’ from the circulation of other goods. As Fortes has pointed out 

1953), there are perhaps few societies in the world in which women are “‘com- 
municated”’ entire; in most societies it is separable roles of women that circulate 

sexual services, food-producing services, and so forth,(cf. also Lowie 1920). 
In other words, the so-called ‘‘communication of women” becomes part of any 
society’s transactional structures,’’ although not all interactions involving 
sexual intercourse necessarily qualify as transactions. 

Lévi-Strauss’ concepts of “‘message’’ also requires some refinement. In some 
verbal interactions, the transaction dimension is clearly evident—i.e., they 
clearly involve the circulation of goods. But in most verbal interaction it is the 
emotion dimension that is most plainly evident; for example, everyday con- 
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versation—which perhaps makes up the bulk of messages in most societies 
consists mainly of rather perfunctory verbal rituals expressive of conven- 
tionally defined internal states (e.g., ‘‘feelings’”’ of friendliness or rank-differ- 


ence). 
PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 


At the beginning of this paper we stated one of our objectives to be that 
our method would result in theory formation. In this connection we suggest 
that the procedures here outlined do offer possibilities for attacking some old 
problems with sharper weapons. First, here are some problems entirely on the 
level of ‘“‘social structure’ which we believe will yield useful hypotheses if 
approached through our procedures: 

The relations among dimensions. For example, what is the relationship over 
time between the emotion of ‘‘affection’’ and amount-of-interaction? (Does 
absence actually ‘“‘make the heart grow fonder’’?); between ‘‘affection” and 
short-term lending? (Does ‘‘Lend a friend, lose a friend” actually apply?) ; or 


between constraint, reciprocable long-term lending, and hierarchic order of 
action?!* Does hostility usually accompany competitive giving? Is there any 
correlation between a society’s transaction structures and its hierarchic struc- 
tures? (E.g., to what extent does economic democracy accompany political 
demoncracy, either normatively, historically, or suppositionally? Can a 
potlatch-type transaction structure be maintained in an aristocratic society? 
What is the relative rate of change of dimensions characterizing interaction 
within a group maintaining constant membership? (E.g., have emotions changed 
more radically than transactions among members of the Smith family during 
the last decade or among members of a typical urban American nuclear family 
during the last century?) 

To anthropologists perhaps the most familiar of all problems in this re- 
search area is the relationship between kin terminlogical structure on the one 
hand and emotion and transaction structures on the other. We believe it to 
have been amply demonstrated that there is some correspondence, but the 
degree of correspondence remains to be investigated in each case. In most in- 
stances it will probably be found that the system of kin terminology will cor- 
respond more closely to a society’s norms for and suppositions about interac- 
tion among “kinfolk” than to their actual, historical relations. 

If social events (.e., ‘interaction utterances’’) are discovered to be made up 
of certain dimension categories (i.e. “interaction phonemes’’) in invariable 
association (‘interaction morphemes’’)—say, nonreciprocable giving with 
affection—then there exists the possibility of formulating something we might 
call the “interaction language”’ of a society. However, this ‘‘interaction lan- 
guage”’ will be a different kind of structure from the one we have been discuss- 
ing in this paper (Lévi-Strauss 1945; Birdwhistell 1954). 

The relations among kinds of interaction events. For example, what is the 
degree of congruence between the historical composition and structure and 
the explicit normative composition and structure of lineages? Between the 
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historical and the suppositional structures of political units? If historical 
events do not conform to norms for those events, what interaction ought to 
follow? What usually does follow? (I.e., the subject matter of sanctions). 

The reducibility of structural principles. For example, to what degree is the 
chief obligated to be a ‘‘father’’? Is the ideal clan structure patterned after 
that of the historical extended family household? How far do suppositions (or 
norms or observed actions) comprising siblinghood extend laterally from ego? 
To what historical interactions do the suppositional interactions among super- 
naturals structurally correspond? What kinds of transactions, emotions, and 
so forth, occur most frequently in people’s suppositions about interaction 
events? (Such an investigation would lead to the type of generalization which 
some authors call the general premises or postulates underlying social rela- 
tions.) 

Readers will recall that we have incorporated time in our formulations of 
structure, and hence in all the above problems we imply that investigation 
will concern relations between changing structures. 

Partial answers have already been offered by social scientists and human- 
ists for most of these kinds of problems, but we believe that our method may 
be used to produce more concrete answers and on a more universal cross- 
cultural scale. 


A second area of research in which we believe our method especially 
applicable has to do with the relations between social structural data and other 
kinds of data; for example: 

Relations between social structure and genealogical structure, directly or as 
mediated by kin terminological structure (cf. Davis and Warner 1937). 

Relation between social structure and other individual attributes. That is, 
what are the determinants of role differentiation? Age, sex, birth order, achieve- 
ment? 

Relation between social structure and internal states. For example, is there a 
physiological basis for the equilibrium hypothesis as it relates to amount of 
interaction and to sequence of action (cf. Chapple and Coon 1942; Chapple and 
Harding 1940; Chapple and Lindemann 1942)? In what respects is physio- 
logical aging related to cycling phenomena of social structure? How do societies 
compare with respect to the prevalence and gravity of psychologically dis- 
turbing role-conflict situations? 

Relation between social structure and technology. 

Relation between social structure and geographic environment, directly or as 
mediated by technology. 

NOTES 

' Readers will recognize our debt to Marcel Mauss, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Meyer Fortes, 
E.R. Leach, E. D. Chapple, G. C. Homans, Ward Goodenough, Gregory Bateson, and particularly 
to Raymond Firth and Claude Lévi-Strauss. 


? Perhaps we should call them ‘“‘observed events,”’ although what we call them does not mat 
ter so long as we remain consistent in our usage. We trust that we shall be forgiven for passing so 
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lightly over the immensely complicated subject of “reliability,” but if we attempt to consider in 
detail all the subjects touched upon in this paper, the matter would soon get out of hand. 

§ The term “supposition” is not altogether satisfactory for this kind of interaction but it is 
probably less unsatisfactory than such alternatives as “idea” or “ideation,” and it will serve ou 
purposes if used consistently. Also, we write “‘suppositional interaction” and “normative interac 
tion” instead of *‘suppositions about interaction” and “norms for interaction” solely in the interest 
of brevity. 

A fourth kind of interaction is that described in “literature,” in accounts not considered by 
the authors or others to be historical. Such fictions may reflect or resemble history or norms or 
suppositions but clearly belong in a cifferent category, and we shall have nothing more to say 
about them in this paper. 

* Cf. Goodenough 1951. 

5 Our concept of transaction has a more restricted meaning than the notion of “‘exchange’”’ 
developed by Homans in his original and stimulating article on ‘‘Social Behavior as Exchange”’ 
(1958). For example, Homans considers that “being liked”’ is a scarce good, a reward for services— 
in this case, conformity to group norms. According to our usage, “‘liking’’ someone requires more 
tangible expression if it is to constitute a circulating good, such as services, presents, or negotiable 
praise. We acknowledge that our more restricted usage of “‘goods’’ and “exchange”’ limits the scope 
of our enquiry, but we feel that such a restriction has methodological advantages at this stage. 

6 We join other anthropologists in paying tribute to Marcel Mauss for his pioneering Essai 
Sur le Don, perhaps the most influential forerunner of our concept of transaction. However, we do 
feel that Mauss needlessly blunted his conceptual tool by including several significantly different 
types of transactions under the label of gift-giving. 

7? Differences between Durkheim’s “‘type”’ societies (‘‘mechanical’”’ versus 


‘organic”’ solidar 
ity) tend to disappear when the concept of transaction is sufficiently broadened. Even in a ‘‘me 
chanically”’ solidary society there must be a certain core of ‘“collective-consciousness’’-—con 
monly shared norms and suppositions—to permit orderly transactions to take place. The distin: 
tion lies rather in the kind of goods circulated: material goods and “‘technical’’ services in th 
“‘organic’’ societies; status-maintaining services in the ‘‘mechanical’’ societies. 

8 As in the case of transactions, refinements regarding ‘‘emotions’’ cover a wide range. Fo 
certain purposes it may be sufficient to deal in such broad categories as those distinguished |) 
Lévi-Strauss (1945), wherein intrafamilial relationship ‘attitudes’ 
categories (cf. footnote 9). At the other extreme, the observer and analyst may require such r 
finements as those being developed in the promising new field of Kinesics (Birdwhistell 1954). 

In his epoch-making paper, “L’Analyse Structurale en Linguistique et en Anthropologi 
Claude Lévi-Strauss uses the term “‘]’attitude” to comprehend what we call “interaction events,” 


are divided into only four 


or rather, recurrent interaction events; and he distinguishes four types of “‘attitudes”’ in his « 
scription of social relations within his so-called rudimentary kin unit (a husband and wife, thei 
children, and the wife’s brother): “une attitude d’affection, de tendresse et de spontanéité; ur 
attitude resultant de l’échange réciproque de prestations et de contre-prestations; et, en plus 
ces relations bilaterales, deux relations unilatérales, l’une correspondant a l’attitude du créancier 
autre a celle du débiteur. Autrement dit: mutualité (=); :éciprocité (+); droit (+-); obligatio 


(—);...’ (p. 51). According to our usage, we have here to do with both “emotions” and “trans 
actions.’ The author’s qualified employment of signs (+, =, —) as labels for distinctive “‘atti 


tudes” is a graphic representational device, highly useful for his specific purposes; but, as we noted 
above, use of such devices does not necessarily make a formulation about interaction mot 
“structure-like.’’ Further along, the author approaches closely our own methodological concepts 
(or rather, we should with deference perhaps put it the other way around) by stating: “‘Dans 
beaucoup de systémes, la relation entre deux individus s’exprime souvent, non par une seul 
attitude, mais par plusieurs d’entre elles formant, pour ainsi dire, un paquet (ainsi, aux Iles Tt 
briand, entre mari et femme on trouve mutualité plus reciprocité). I] y a la une raison suppl 
lemtaire pour laquelle la structure fondamentale peut étre difficile a dégager”’ (pp. 51-52). Uni 
tunately for us, in this remarkably creative paper the author does not much expand this facet 
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methodology, except to distinguish two general types of “attitudes” among kinfolk: “‘. . . d’abord 
les attitudes diffuses, non-cristallisées et dépourvues de caractére institutionnel, dont on peut ad- 
mettre qu’elles sont, sur le plan psychologique, le reflet ou l’efflorescence de la terminologie; et a 
coté, en plus de precedentes, les attitudes stylisées, obligatoires, sanctionnées par des tabous ou 
des privileges, et qui s’expriment a travers un ceremonial fixe”’ (p. 41). 

‘0 There may be types of historical groups for which there are no corresponding suppositional 
groups; for example, the nuclear family may be an historical (observable) isolate, backed up by 
norms, but it need not be suppositionalized. Or, many societies have suppositional groups (e.g., 

sibs) to which no historical groups correspond. Again, it may be possible to discern a correspond- 
ing type of isolate, say, households, in our data on historic, suppositional, and normative interac- 
tion—that is, corresponding with respect to composition, group label, property and so forth 
without close congruence in social structure. 

‘| For examples of cumulative, one-directional changes in social structure, see Murdock 1949; 
Redfield 1941. 

In his comprehensive article ‘‘Social Structure,” (1953) Lévi-Strauss’ phrase ‘“‘thought-of 
orders” corresponds in part with what we call explicit suppositional structures: ‘*The ‘thought-of’ 
orders are those of myth and religion. The question may be raised whether, in our own society, 
political ideology does not belong in the same category”’ (p. 548). In our view, a political ideology 
may contain elements of both supposition and of norm. 

'S For a highly stimulating ethnographic treatment of both normative and suppositional 
structures—or “‘models’’—see Leach (1954). Anthropologists were, however, talking about nor- 
mative and suppositional structures long before the term ‘‘model’’ became fashionable. We con- 
sider one of the clearest ethnographic statements on this subject to have been made by Margaret 
Mead (1930), who wrote of ‘‘ideal’’ versus “‘actua!l” social structure, of ‘‘theory”’ versus “‘practice.”’ 
However, she does not go as far as we believe necessary in distinguishing between suppositions 
and norms. 

'4 Readers will note that certain of our concepts resemble those developed in several recent 
Communication studies (e.g., Miller 1951; Bateson and Ruesch 1951). However, our roots are 
almost entirely in anthropological soil, and we were not fully aware of this converging growth un 
til after our concepts and terms had developed. Now we see that there are several aspects of in- 
jormation theory applicable to our ‘‘social structures’’—quite apart from the obvious parallels 
found in the studies of small-group communication nets (Bavelus 1950; Leavitt 1951; Heise and 
Miller 1951) and in the works of Loomis (1941, 1953) and Richardson (1941), which which we 
have been better acquainted. 

It might be profitable, for example, to consider the behavior patterns discernibie in interac- 
lion events as constituting messages, which would permit application of the immensely interesting 
notions of redundancy and abbreviation (Miller 1951:102, 110). 

In this connection, Bateson (1955) and Haley (1955) have drawn attention to the fact that 
any “message”? may consist of two or more communicative levels. In play behavior, for example, 
the participants may strike one another just as they would in serious combat, but within this con 

ext of playing it is mock combat. Their blows constitute one class or level of message, but in 
Haley’s terms they are also exchanging a message about those blows—a message about a message 

. Which could be verbalized as ‘This is play’ ”’ (Haley 1955:53). Even animals engage in this 
kind of two-message level communication, and as Bateson and Haley demonstrate, communica 
tion among humans may involve three or more message levels. The concepts introduced in these 
stimulating papers point to the necessity of sharper scrutiny into the function of particular mes 
sages, but for our purposes we do not feel that they require revision of our dimensional classifica- 
valuable” informa- 


tion of messages. For example, even a one-level message may contain more 


tion or more ‘‘emotion”’ than is contained in a many-level message 
'® We have found it useful for comparative purposes to define a society’s political unit as its 
numerically most inclusive type of group possessing some kind of corporate title to all the territory 
ormally occupied by resident members of that group (Oliver and Miller 1955). 


® For example, in inventorying the kind and amount of specialized-service skills on hand in 
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Siuai, it would be necessary, for example, to distinguish a female’s sexual-service potential from 
her food-producing potential, and to record that the sexual-service potential of a woman begins to 
decrease about 10-15 years earlier than her potential as a food-producer. 

17 Leach (1952) makes a somewhat similar point in his essay on matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage. In this connection, there are probably few societies in which the actions leading up to 
and culminating in the nuptial ceremony constitute a single kind of transaction. Usually they 
can only be understood as constituting a series of transactions between the principals themselves 
and between the groups of the principals (cf. Oliver 1955:284-8). 

18 This is a kind of problem treated by Homans (1950) and by Homans and Schneider (1956). 
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The Personal Community and Its Invariant Properties 


JULES HENRY 


Washington University 


N IMPORTANT function of social structure is to provide everyone with a 

personal community, a group of people on whom he can rely for sup- 

port and approval. In this paper I will discuss some of the invariant properties 
of that personal communtiy. 

Since every socialized human being must have a group on which he can rely 
for approval and support, it follows that the more precisely the properties of the 
personal community are defined, the closer we come to understanding society 
and the functioning of the human organism within it. Since precise description 
of a thing requires specification of its statistical properties, I shall attempt to 
state them for the personal community. 

In the first place, a personal community has a certain number, determined 
by counting those who most frequently contribute to an individual’s welfare 
and approve his actions. In the second place, a personal community has a cer- 
tain constancy, measured by the time spent by its members in direct interac- 
tion. Thus in our culture a mother has a higher constancy in the personal com- 
munity of the child than does its father, and both have a higher constancy than 
a distant uncle. In the third place, the members of a personal community 
have a certain involvement in each other, that is to say, an obligation to give 
heed to and be swayed by each other’s wishes. Involvement is the most com- 
plex of the properties of the personal community, and some of the problems 
in measuring it will be discussed in later paragraphs. 

Before analyzing these four items further, it is necessary to discuss the 
meaning of rely. Rely may be defined as follows: The coefficient of reliance of 
B with respect to A is equal to the number of times B supports and/or ap- 
proves A divided by the absence of such support and/or approval. Thus 
R,®?=S/F means “‘the coefficient of reliance of B with respect to A is equal to 
the frequency of B’s support of A divided by the frequency of his nonsupport.”’ 
lor example, if B distributes food 20 times and give food to A each time, then 
RK,” equals infinity; but if out of 20 food distributions B gives to A only four 
times, then R,? is }, and A relies on B in the second case much less than in the 
first. This would be one measure of B’s ‘‘support of A.” 

I will now proceed to an analytical discussion of the four key concepts. 

A. The personal community. The personal community has been defined as 
the group of people on whom an individual can rely for support and/or ap- 
proval. Since, however, it is now clear that reliance is measurable, the definition 
of personal community may be restated as the group of people for whom the 
coethcient of reliance is relatively high. Thus ideally in our culture, a child’s 
mother and father are persons with high reliance; but reliance in a modern 
ureaucracy or corporation is often notoriously low. It is quite clear that the 
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coefficient of reliance becomes closely related to that feeling of being protected 
which, in our culture, is labeled “security.” 

In traditional India one could, by and large, rely heavily on one’s joint 
family; nowadays the joint family is disappearing. The joint families of India 
and China, the rigid patrilineal systems of Africa, the matrilineal systems in 
the American Southwest, are examples of highly structured, rigid, tradition- 
determined personal communities aimed at achieving high reliance; the typical 
female American adolescent peer-group is an example at the other extreme, 
of a relatively unstructured, fluid personal community with low reliance. It 
can readily be guessed that problems of security are vastly different between 
the extremes. These problems arise in part because of properties to be dis 
cussed in the ensuing sections. 

B. Number. The number in the personal community is assumed to be im- 
portant to cooperation and to feelings of security. Thus the child in an Amer- 
ican family has an exceedingly small personal community, and so scans its 
members constantly and anxiously for signs of approval and affection, and as 
he grows older he attempts to expand his personal community beyond the kin- 
ship ties in order to increase his feelings of security. The large joint households 
of India and China, and other types of extended kin groups, provide much 
larger envelopes of security. However, even in extended kin groups the per 
sonal community is never coterminous with the lineage. Thus, for example, 
among the Hopi, in spite of extended matrilineal ties, it is the maternal house- 
hold that is the core of the personal community. Among the Pilaga, in spite of 
far-flung food exchanges and the importance of kin ties, a man’s personal 
community is made up of that relatively reduced number of persons with whom 
he exchanges food most often, and who have lived with him the longest, re- 
gardless of kinship. Number is one of the first properties of social structure that 
is attacked under conditions of urbanization and Westernization, for large 
numbers of persons often drop out of one’s personal community. The un 
dermining of social structures through death or out-migration is well known. 

C. Constancy. Constancy is a property that is more central, more deter 
mining, more “‘biological,”’ than any discussed here. Unless there is a certain 
constancy of presence in the human environment, the child fails to develop its 
capacity to respond. That is to say, particularly during the first year of life 
there is a certain necessary minimum of human interaction in the absence ol 
which the organism will not develop normally. 

At any rate, all social systems attempt to achieve some constancy among 
the members of the personal community. A person’s constancy is measured by 
the ratio of the time he is absent to the time he is present. Thus, in the average 
American family, the mother is a relatively constant figure, the father less so 
Among the Kaingang, although hunting companions spend a great deal of time 
together when they are members of the same band, the requirement that me! 
change bands to support new hunting companions leads to long separations be 
tween hunting companions and thus drives constancy down. The fact that the 
\merican father has such a low constancy ratio is one factor that may lead hin 
to try to make himself attractive to his children in order to overcome thei 
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hostility and his guilt. In Kaingang society the inconstancy of hunting com- 
panions leads to quarrels. There is little doubt that low constancy is biologically 
intolerable. 

D. Involvement. This is the most variable property of the personal commu- 
nity. The great variety of human involvements is directly related to the absence 
in human beings of genetically determined mechanisms of social linkage. This 
has brought it about that human beings have set up a great variety of social 
structures depending on the way in which involvements are stipulated under 
varying cultural conditions. Thus, for example, whereas a kinship system is a 
structure predicated on biological involvement, modern corporations and gov- 
ernments are predicated on administrative involvements. 

Other important types of involvement are: (1) External involvement, as in 
the relations between Indian castes, between the Mbaya and the Chane, 
where the Mbaya hunted for the agricultural Chane, or between the inland 
and the coastal Arapesh. The essential character of external involvements is 
that they rest upon the exchange of goods and services and that they generate 
pseudo-kinship ties. The Spanish compadrazgo relationship would be a special 
case of external involvement. (2) Ceremonial involvement is important in 
many parts of the world. The essential feature of ceremonial involvement is 
that within the structure of the ceremonial organization each individual is 
subject to its requirements. The Hopi ceremonial societies and the Plains 
Indians associations are examples. 

The statistical problem in the analysis of involvement in any society is to 
determine the number of involvements in which each individual finds himself, 
the frequency of the demands for action arising out of each, and the power 
they are able to exert over behavior. 

If number and constancy are affected by the involvements in which the 
individual finds himself, then to the extent that a person’s feelings of security 
or anxiety are a function of his personal community, they cannot be understood 
in terms of number and constancy only but must be related also to the char- 
acter of the involvements. 

Meanwhile, there are two considerations that affect all involvements: 
whether they are reciprocating or are characterized by relations of sub- and 
superordination. If we consider only biological, administrative, and external 
involvement in relation to reciprocity and sub- and superordination, we get 
the following six-fold classification of involvement possibilities: 


INVOLVEMENT PossIBILITIES 
Relationship type 


Involvement type 


Recipro- Sub- or super- 

cating ordinating 
Biological 1 2 
Administrative 3 4 


~ 


External 


| 
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Type 1: Biological reciprocating involvement. This is the characteristic 
condition of primitive culture everywhere; goods and services are exchanged 
on a long-term basis in terms of consanguineal and affinal ties. 

Type 2: Biological subordinate-superordinate involvement. This is the 
characteristic parent-child relationship in most human societies. 

Type 3: Administrative reciprocal involvement. This would be the rela- 
tionship of people to one another in an ideal communist state, where relation- 
ships would be egalitarian and reciprocal within a defined administrative struc- 
ture. This is approached in Kibbutz Beth Alpha studied by Spiro (1956). 

Type 4: Administrative subordinate-superordinate involvement. This is 
the relationship between superior and subordinate within a corporate or bureau- 
cratic structure; it is the relationship of a citizen to his national, state, and 
municipal governments. 

Type 5: External reciprocating involvement. Such involvements are char- 
acteristic of groups that exchange goods and services over several generations 
and on a pseudo-kinship basis. The so-called ‘‘symbiotic”’ relations as between 
the Mbaya and the Chane or between the inland and coastal Arapesh are 
examples. The compadrazgo tie is another instance. 

Type 6: External subordinate-superordinate involvement. This type occurs 
between the Indian castes, as in the jajmani system. Type 6 involvements 
differ from the familiar ‘‘hired hand” type of relationship in that the latter are 
relatively unstructured as compared to the former, that the “hired hand”’ in- 
volvement pivots on a cash nexus, and that it can be readily abandoned at the 
will of the parties involved. 

The six involvement types suggested are characterized by easily perceived 
formal structures and by the fact that generally people who live in cultures in 
which they prevail cannot choose to ignore them: an Ashanti cannot divest 
himself of his lineage nor an American abandon police control. 

Meanwhile, in addition to these highly structured types of involvement 
there are many informal ones, of which the peer group and ‘‘gossip-with-the 
butcher” are characteristic for our culture, while gozona involvement, de 
scribed by de la Fuente (1949) for the town of Yalalag, is a good example from 
Mexico. Most unstructured involvements can be abandoned by those in 
volved much more readily than can the structured types (1 to 6). 

It finally remains to discuss the significance for social change of the above 
factors. 

If we accept the fact that his personal community is the core of a man’s 
security system, it follows that changes in it will affect his feelings of security 
Since, however, the personal community changes in terms of its properties, 
analysis of change in these helps us to understand changes in feelings of secu 
rity. Thus, for example, under conditions of Westernization and urbanization 
the number of persons in a villager’s personal community changes, and so 
does their constancy, for there often occur not only massive increases or de 
creases in the population, but in mobility also. 

Most striking under conditions of Westernization (in India, for example 
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is the massive shift in types of involvement—specifically from Type 1 (bio- 
logical reciprocating) and Type 6 (external subordinate-superordinate) to 
Type 4 (administrative subordinate-superordinate). While the increasing im- 
portance of administrative—that is, governmental—involvements has many 
effects, there is no doubt that one of them is an increase in anxiety at the 
village level, though this is by no means uniformly the case. The Indian 
villager’s anxiety in the presence of increasing administrative involvements 
stems not only from the fact that administrative powers are impersonal, non- 
reciprocating, and not subject to the same forces as are the linkages of intra- 
village involvements, but also that they can exert overwhelming power. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


All socialized human beings have a personal community, some important 
properties of which are reliance, number, constancy, and involvement. Within 
varying degrees of accuracy these can be treated statistically. Since every- 
where the personal community is the core of security, analysis of it in terms 
of its properties gives insight into problems of personal security, and analysis 
of it while not dispensing with prevailing psychological theories of security, 
enables the anthropologist to understand in some detail the nature of the social 
field within which any combination of (psychologically) “internal” events must 
be expressed. It also helps toward the understanding of feelings of malaise 
that may accompany the processes of Westernization and urbanization. 
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Social Change and Primitive Law: Consequences 


of a Papuan Legal Case* 


LEOPOLD POSPISIL 


Vale University 


‘In the primitive world volitional inventiveness is truly a rare oc 
currence. Conscious tinkering with the social structure or with gadgetary 
improvement is not the order of the day. Most primitive inventions are 
nonvolitional.”’ So reads a statement by E. Adamson Hoebel (1949:470). 


HIS paper presents one of those exceptional volitional inventions by 
means of which a member of an unpacified primitive Papuan society 
radically changed the social structure of his village and political confederacy. 
The history of the legal case and the consequent changes were recorded during 
research among the Kapauku Papuans of Netherlands New Guinea in 1954. 
The Kapauku live by means of horticulture in the Central Highlands in the 
area of the large Wissel Lakes. Patrilineal descent, patrilocal residence, and, 
ideally speaking, the patriarchal polygynous family are the principal char 
acteristics of their social structure. Approximately 15 households form a village 
inhabited by individuals belonging to the same patrilineage. A confederacy, 
composed of two or three intermarrying sibs and comprising a total of four to 
seven villages, unites about 600 people in a strong political group. Beyond this 
unit, war and diplomatic negotiations prevail; within the group, law and order 
are administered by wealthy headmen. Every village has its headman, and 
the most influential of these is elevated to confederacy leadership. 

The protagonist of our story is Awiitigaaj, the headman of the village of 
Botukebo, a prosperous pig breeder, a courageous war leader, and an enthu 
siast about feminine beauty. Like any connoisseur, he collected some extremely 
valuable specimens by marrying ten of the most attractive women in the 
Kamu Valley. Unfortunately, he discovered that the incest taboo—which 
prohibits marrying an individual of the same sib—would deprive his collection ol 
at least one outstanding example of female pulchritude. Nevertheless, in 1935, 
he did not hesitate to break the taboo. Although he was the first man in the 
Kamu Valley to contract such an incestuous marriage, he knew that in the 
nearby Pona region some Adii men had contracted similar marriages and had 
succeeded in escaping social sanctions. The bride in question lived in the neigh 
boring village of Kojogeepa and belonged to the same sib, but to another sub 
lineage. To avoid the traditional penalty of execution, he eloped with the gir! 

* This paper was read in abbreviated form at the Symposium on New Guinea, during the 
Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Dec. 27, 1957; at Chicago. The 
research among the Kapauku Papuans of Netherlands New Guinea, which was conducted in th« 
years 1954-1955, was generously financed by the Ford Foundation. However, the Foundation is 
not to be understood as approving by virtue of its grant any of the statements made in this artick 
To the Administration of Netherlands New Guinea I make grateful acknowledgment for suppor 


during the period of the research. 
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and hid in the jungle. He assumed that the girl’s father would soon realize 
the futility of pursuit and, after his anger had cooled, might be prepared to 
accept a payment for his daughter. A bride price, which would ultimately be 
necessary in any event in order to prevent a rift within the political con- 
federacy, would make the marriage formally valid, and this would absolve 
Awiitigaa). 

Affairs seemed at first to develop contrary to the plans of our social re- 
former. The girl’s father, the headman of the village of Kojogeepa, ruled that 
both his daughter and her seducer must be punished by death. His decision was 
upheld by the headman of the political confederacy. The relatives of Awiiti- 
gaaj and of the girl combed the forest for days trying to catch the incestuous 
couple. After a while, however, the girl’s father became tired of the futile 
search and asked Awiitigaaj’s relatives for the bride price, thereby implicitly 
recognizing the incestuous marriage as rightful. For his financial demand he 
was able to enlist the support of his own sublineage as well as that of the head of 
the confederacy. The seducer’s relatives, however, refused to pay the price and 
continued to insist on the capital punishment of the couple. This infuriated 
the girl’s father and, together with his sublineage, he resorted to a stick battle 
against the seducer’s stubborn relatives. Thus, according to customary law, the 
seducer’s relatives were absolved from payment of the bride price by being 
forced to fight. This release from their obligations induced them to accept and 
recognize the incestuous union. 

Thus, out of expediency, a precedent was established which broke down the 
traditional incest taboo and which, in the course of time, brought about a far- 
reaching change in the law of the confederacy as well as in its social structure. 
Following his own precedent, the headman later married two second paternal 
parallel cousins from his own village. As a headman, he set an example for the 
other young men of Botukebo. To clothe his actions with an air of legality, he 
promulgated a new law, proclaiming that it was permissible to marry girls of 
the same sib and village as long as they were not first paternal parallel cousins. 
When asked in public about his motives, he gave me the following explanation: 

To marry a keneka [girl of the same sib and generation] is good as long as she is a 
second paternal parallel cousin. In the old days the people did not think of this possi- 
bility, but now it is permissible. Adii people [a Kapauku sib living south of the Kamu 
Valley] have started this change [incest violation] and so I thought we were the same as 
they and I introduced the new custom. I married my cousins only after I became 
fonowi |headman] so that other people either were afraid to object or they agreed with 
me. To marry keneka is not bad, indeed it is nice; in this way one becomes rich. 

Since it was obvious that this justification, given in the presence of other 
people, was a political speech rather than an honest answer, I questioned the 
headman once again when we were alone, and received the following con- 
fidential statement: ‘Why did I marry my relative? Well, I will tell you, 
but don’t tell the others. I liked her; she was beautiful.”” To my inquiry about 
his new incest regulation, he replied with a sly smile and a friendly punch under 
the ribs: ‘Please don’t tell the others. They wouldn’t like me and I would lose 
influence. As far as Lam concerned it would be all right if first cousins were to 
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marry. To marry your own sister is probably bad, but I’m not convinced even 
of that. I think whoever likes any girl should be able to marry her. I set up the 
new taboo only in order to break down the old restrictions. The people are like 
that. One has to tell them lies.”’ 

By 1954 the new law of incest was accepted by 57.5 percent of the Botu- 
kebo adults; 37.5 percent rejected it, and 5 percent were indifferent. The 
acceptance or rejection of the new rule of course differed in intensity and moti- 
vation from individual to individual. Headman Awiitigaaj defended almost 
complete freedom of choice in obtaining a spouse. Imopaj, who married his 
third paternal parallel cousin, commented: “‘All people should be permitted to 
marry as they wish. However, it is bad to marry one’s first paternal parallel 
cousin. I would beat my younger brother if he tried to commit such an out- 
rage.’’ A man whose sister married her third paternal parallel cousin accepted 
that marriage, but objected strongly to marriages of relatives closer than the 
fourth degree of collaterality. Another man of Botukebo objected to any 
marriage within the same sib: “It is bad. I would never marry my sister. | 
would beat my son or younger brother if he should try to marry his relative.”’ 
One older man of Ijaaj sib was even more antagonistic, and proclaimed that he 
would shoot his son with an arrow if he were to marry a girl from his own sib. 
Although these informants differed in their opinions on intrasib marriage, they 
all admitted that their close relatives might commit such an act. A man from 
another village and sib, who had recently married a Botukebo girl and went to 
live in her parents’ house, was unable even to conceive that his close relative 
could commit such a crime. In other words, in his mind there was no alterna- 
tive, not even an illegal one, to the old incest regulation. When asked about the 
rule of intermarriage in Botukebo he exclaimed with horror: ‘“‘Bad, bad, a 
‘sister’ is never a spouse. They all are bad. Their vital substance will de- 
teriorate, and they all will die of their crimes.”’ 

While 25 years ago there was not a single intrasib marriage in the whole 
Kamu Valley, by 1954 eleven out of 52 Botukebo marriages had occurred be- 
tween the members of the same sib. Even the leader of the confederacy, as well 
as two village headmen and six other men from allied villages, chose their 
mates from their own sib. Over the last decade, moreover, the pattern of 
Botukebo marriages shows an increasing tendency toward village endogamy. 
Out of 14 unions concluded during this period, eight involved partners not 
only from the same sib but also from the same village. Awiitigaaj’s political 
genius readily seized upon the new trend toward village endogamy. For prestige 
reasons as well as to withstand the pressure of criticisms, accusations, and 
threats from outsiders, he decided to render his incest innovation even more 
appealing by making it more involved and formalistic. He drew an incest line 
in his own village, dividing it into eastern and western halves to which he 
assigned proper names. The boundary line was so drawn that all close relatives 
as far as first cousins had their residence in one of the two units. We may 
regard these as ‘‘incipient moieties.’’ He spoke with favor of marrying into the 
other unit. A house of one of the villagers which did not fit the headman’s 
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scheme even had to be moved to a new location. Moreover, Awiitigaaj started 
to advocate in public speeches a new and revolutionary plan of settlement. He 
wanted to change the Botukebo village from an irregular and loose conglomera- 
tion of houses into a compact village where the dwellings would stand close 
together and in one line; one of the new moieties would occupy the southern, 
the other the northern half of the proposed settlement. Thus the moiety struc- 
ture would be even more accentuated. These speeches never failed to draw a 
favorable audience. We may expect that in the near future Botukebo village 
will be linear, with a main sireet in front of the houses. 

The described changes were not limited to the village, but had repercus- 
sions in the political structure of the entire confederacy. The backbone of this 
political unit is formed by two intermarrying sibs whose members settled in 
five villages. The marital ties appear to be the mainstay of the political alliance. 
Since nowadays more and more marriages are concluded within the same sib 
and even within the same village, the important affinal bond is weakened and 
esprit de corps vanishes. The trend may finally lead to fragmentation of the 
political union. Furthermore, the number of intermarriages with other con- 
federacies diminishes. Since at present these affinal relationships provide the 
main channel for regional understanding, we may expect that with the gradual 
disappearance of these bonds there will be an increase in hostilities and open 
wars in the Kamu Valley. 

Village endogamy strengthens the status of women. They are no longer 
strangers marrying into another locality where they must depend entirely 
on their husbands’ affection and judgment. An intravillage marriage provides 
them with relative independence and a greater influence over their husbands. 
Emphasis on the male line is lessened, and the situation appears to be favorable 
to change from patrilineality to bilateral social organization. 

It would be interesting to follow these changes in the future and thus test 
the hypotheses of culture dynamics expressed above. In any event, we have 
presented the case of an innovator who, by voluntary action and intent, 
modified his culture as substantially, so to speak, as did Bismarck or Napoleon. 

We may wonder if some changes in social conditions might have prepared a 
favorable ground for acceptance of the new incest rules and the subsequent 
modifications of the social structure. According to Murdock, ‘‘forms of social 
structure are not determined by kinship patterns or terminology, or influenced 
in any major degree by them, but are created by forces external to social 
organization, especially by economic factors” (1949:137). Deriving his as- 
sumption from the analysis by Lowie (1920:157-62) of the origin of sibs, as 
well as from his own research, Murdock postulated that particular techniques 
of food production, rules of inheritance, and types of residence can strongly 
influence the forms of social organization. If we inspect the recorded history of 
social change in the village of Botukebo, and if we compare the culture of its 
residents to that of the other inhabitants of the Kamu Valley or even of those 
of the neighboring regions, it becomes obvious that none of these specified 
factors can be regarded as responsible for the acceptance by the society of 
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Awiitigaaj’s innovations. All over the area food production, division of labor, 
rules of inheritance, and type of residence are the same. Old informants in- 
sisted that no changes occurred in these aspects of culture. Moreover, the out- 
lined sequence of events in Botukebo shows that modification of incest rules 
and development of “incipient moieties” came first, and that these were 
followed rather than preceded by changes in the residence patterns. 

In several tribes of Netherlands New Guinea, depopulation has been found 
an important reason for obliteration of exogamy and incest taboos (Bureau for 
Native Affairs 1957:15, 21). Although certainly important in those situations, 
this explanation is not applicable to our problem. Rather than diminishing in 
number, the membership of Awiitigaaj’s sib increased significantly during the 
last hundred years. 

Instead, the readiness of the Botukebo people, and of their relatives of the 
same confederacy, to accept the elimination of sib exogamy can be attributed 
to certain factors in the sphere of political structure and history. People of the 
[jaaj sib of Botukebo are recent immigrants to the South Kamu Valley. Ap- 
proximately 120 years ago Ijaaj Gepouja, a resident of the Mapia Valley, 
decided to move into the swampy Kamu Valley and settle in a naturally 
drained area which in the recent past was covered by a lake. This Papuan 
pioneer of the Ijaaj sib found plenty of unoccupied fertile land to which he 
laid claim. He married two women who bore him three sons and several! 
daughters. His sons in turn had 13 male children of their own. Thus the 
descendants of Ijaaj Gepouja multiplied until they reached the present number 
of 431. 

Although natural conditions were most favorable to the growing lineage 
of the Ijaaj sib, the life of its members in the Kamu Valley has not been as 
easy and agreeable as one would assume. Their territory was surrounded by 
hostile confederacies of different sibs who looked with envy and hatred upon 
the prosperous newcomers. These old residents of the adjacent area resented 
the immigrants’ well-being and regarded them as thieves of land which right- 
fully should have belonged to them. Consequently, the Ijaaj people became 
involved in numerous wars in which they were invariably outnumbered by the 
enemy. In order to strengthen their position they formed a confederacy with 
other newcomers, the people of Pigome sib, whose original home was in the 
Panial Lake region. In the past, Ijaaj and Pigome people complied with the 
traditional incest regulations and enforced the sib exogamy. However, on 
several occasions they found that their wives, brought to their villages from 
the surrounding hostile political units, were of questionable loyalty. In time 
of war waged against their own sib-mates, these women betrayed the war 
plans of their husbands or even deserted them. Moreover, their behavior often 
became the cause of wars which depleted the resources and decimated the 
population of the political confederacy. Of 11 wars fought in the past 20 years 
in the South Kamu Valley, five broke out because of a divorce by a wife from 
an unfriendly confederacy. These conflicts were inevitable because the male 
relatives of the divorced women, who regarded the husbands as their own polit 
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ical enemies, were unwilling to return the bride price and thus settle the mat- 
ters peacefully. It is therefore obvious that particular political and historical 
factors favored endogamy of the discussed sib. 

There is another support for our contention that political factors rather 
than those of economy or residence were responsible for the acceptance of the 
new incest regulations. When a girl of Ijaaj sib married a member of an enemy 
confederacy, her male relatives were never sure of receiving the full amount of 
the bride price. Often their hostile in-laws managed, under the threat of 
violence, to cheat them of a substantial portion of the agreed sum. Since law 
an justice are enforced within a political confederacy, such insecurity and 
eventual economic loss is virtually eliminated in case of intraconfederacy or 
intrasib marriage. Although in the past the intermarriage of Ijaaj and Pigome 
people tended to alleviate the precarious political problem of marriages, 
an Ijaaj man frequently could not find a suitable bride in the other, nu- 
merically weak, sib. Consequently, sib endogamy seems to have been the logical 
answer to the political situation. This conclusion is substantiated even more 
by the fact that the Pigome people, who found plenty of wives in the numerous 
Ijaaj sib, maintained firmly the traditional rules of sib exogamy, and success- 
fully resisted the acceptance of Awiitigaaj’s innovation. 

These social changes in the Papuan confederacy have the following theoret- 
ical implications: They testify to the importance of the role an individual 
may play in the structural transformation of a primitive society; a volitional 
invention among primitives may not be as exceptional as has been often as- 
sumed. The data indicate that political factors should be added to those ex- 
ternal forces which Murdock regards as determining the particular forms of 
social structure. Interestingly enough, in our case residence changed subse- 
quently to social structure rather than being one of the factors contributing 
to its modification. Finally, exogamy is usually interpreted as contributing to 
the survival of the group by the elimination of warfare through establishing 
affinal ties with neighboring people. In our case, the abolition of sib exogamy 
was socially acceptable just because it appeared to have had the opposite 
effect. 
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Fertility, Polygyny and Their Interrelations 
in Temne Society' 
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HE purpose of this paper is to consider the relations between polygyny 

and reproduction in the light of the Temne cultural background.’? The 
opinions of previous writers have been divided concerning the effect of polyg 
yny on reproduction. Culwick and Culwick (1938:379) insist that limited 
polygyny, where a man has two or three wives, has no effect. On the other 
hand, Gessain (1948:493) feels that the effect of polygyny may be so great 
that demographic measures based on a monogamous assumption are invalid 
for use in populations having a varying percentage of polygynous households 
Boelaert (1947:44), in his study of depopulation among the Nkundo- Mongo 
peoples of the Belgian Congo, cites without supplying the reference the follow 
ing statement by Ledent, who had studied this depopulation for over a decade: 
Les femmes des monogames sont toujours plus fécondes que les femmes de poly 
games, et, plus une population est prolifique, plus la fécondité des femmes de mono 
games |’emporte sur celle des femmes de polygames. Du point de vue de la natalité, la 


monogame doit done toujours étre favorisée. 


Previous quantitative studies indicated that in only five of the 23 groups 
listed in Table 1 is the segment of polygynously married women found to be as 
fertile or more fertile than the monogamously married segment, suggesting 
that, generally speaking, polygyny lowers fertility. The data are inconclusive, 
however, for the observed differentials may be the result of inequalities in 
mean duration of marriage, variations in divorce frequency or in the incidence 
of infertile marriages resulting from sterility, age differences between spouses, 
or differences in conformity to ‘‘ideal”’ patterns of abstinence from intercourse 
with a nursing wife (Dorjahn 1954:310-88). As will be demonstrated below, 
the Temne data, when corrected for these variables, also indicate that polyg- 
yny lowers fertility. 

Recent research in human fertility has demonstrated that there is probably 
a positive correlation between the frequency of emission and reduced fertility 
in terms of number of active sperm (Farris 1950:101-120). As the frequency 
of copulation increases, the number of active sperm per ejaculation quickly 
falls to levels that can markedly lower fertility.‘ If it could be demonstrated 
that the coitus rate per husband per year was significantly greater for me! 
polygynously married than for those who are monogamous, this biologica! 
factor might account for much of the observed fertility differentials. The as 
sumption that the coitus rate per husband per ‘year is higher for those polyg 
ynously married is probably correct, though data are lacking for sub-Sahara 
Africa and hence the factor will not be considered further in this paper. 
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THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF FERTILITY 

Temne adults of both sexes explicitly express the desire for children, and 
an individual is said to be “lucky” if he has had many children. As a result 
of this urge to have children, and for reasons dealt with below, few if any in- 
dividuals of either sex go through life without marrying. Though the homely, 
the diseased, and the physically or mentally handicapped may find it difficult to 
marry, many so afflicted eventually succeed. On the other hand, individuals of 
both sexes who have once been married and either divorced or widowed, may 
prefer not to remarry, particularly if they have surviving children. It is said 
that a Temne man marries, to have children and not women; thus if his first 
wife proves barren, he will often marry again. 

A married woman who fails to become pregnant will make every effort to 
determine the reason for her barrenness and to cure it.* No expense is spared 
in hiring diviners and in buying the ‘“‘medicines’”’ recommended; it is said that 
some unfortunate women impoverish their husbands in seeking an end to their 
childlessness. Case histories indicate both a large number of consultations 
with diviners and sizable expenditures for diviner’s fees and cures. 

Temne informants had great difficulty distinguishing between contracep- 
tion and abortion; to them, the important point was that the parents did not 
get a live child. A number of contraceptives and abortifacients are known® 
and employed in specific circumstances. Thus a married woman might wish 
\o prevent conception or to abort as a measure of revenge against a husband 
who has mistreated her or as a means of goading him into asking for the di- 
vorce she desires, thereby saving her family the repayment of the bridewealth. 
\ woman who has had several miscarriages or stillbirths may attempt to 
prevent further events of this sort, usually after consultation with her husband 
and with tacit public approval.’ If a married woman is seduced by another 
man she may try to prevent childbirth either because of ‘‘love for her husband” 
or to spite her seducer by depriving him of his child while still leaving him 
liable for payment of kabal or woman damage to her husband for the infringe- 
ment of his rights. In such cases there may be public approval by all except 
the grandparents on both sides, who resent the loss of a possible grandchild. 
()n occasion a woman will make an agreement with a spirit or 2krifi, arranging 
io give her children to the okrifi in return for its help in influencing her husband 
to love and favor her above his other wives. Abortion may be attempted in 
such cases lest the okrifi, outraged by the woman’s breaking their agreement, 
take revenge upon her. Everyone but the woman regards such an agreement, 
and hence the abortion, as an evil; beatings by the husband, possible divorce, 
and public censure are the results of discovery. 

An unmarried woman, however, will employ contraceptives or attempt to 
abort in order to avoid the shame of having an illegitimate child, since this 
reflects both on the woman and on her family or guardians for not bringing her 
up correctly. This is also done to save her reputation if she becomes pregnant 
by her future husband before bridewealth has been paid, or to continue a 
masquerade that she is a virgin and therefore more desirable as a prospective 
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TABLE 1. THE FERTILITY OF WOMEN IN MONOGAMOUS AND 
POLYGYNOUS MARRIAGES, 23 STUDIES IN SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 


Population 


FERTILITY EQUAL 


Size of 


Ratio 


Group 


1. Ikela 672 
(Belgian Congo)* 487 
2. Kondale ? 
Belgian Congo 
3. Wamuzimu 940 
(Belgian Congo) 
4. Bamvele 344 
(French Cameroons) 
5. Wabena 472 
(Tanganyika 
FERTILITY HIGHER IN 
6. Akamba 52 
Kenya 52 
7. Katako-Kombe 492 
(Belgian Congo 
8. Nkundo-Mongo 770 
(Belgian Congo 
9. Bofiji-Ouest 1,054 
(Belgian Congo) 
10. Bashi 328 
(Belgian Congo) 
11. Kibali-Ituri ? 
(Belgian Congo) ? 
12. Kibali-Ituri 12,532 
13. Sara-Madjingaye 289 
(French Equa- 289 
torial Africa) 
14. Betsenga 169 
(French Cameroons) 
15. Bamvele 304 


Children/wife 


Children/fertile wife 


Live births/wife 


Children/wife 


Pregnancies/wife 


Children/wife 


MONOGAMOUSLY MARRIED SEGME 
44 


Children/wife 

Live births/wife 
Children/wile 
Children/fertile wife 
Children /wife 
Children/fertile wife 


Children /wife 


Children /wife 


Children/wife 


Children/fertile wife 


Children/ wife 
Births/wife 
Children/ wife 


Children /wife 


Live births/witfe 


Monog- 
amously 
Married Married 


Nm 


Nm 


65 


8 
0 


Nm 


Polygy- 


nously 


) 


3 


Nm 


78 
95 


43 


02 


nw 


.08 


Source 


OR HIGHER IN POLYGYNOUSLY MARRIED SEGMENT 


Baker (1950:44 


Schwetz (1923: 


336-7 


Salmon (1951:140 


Wilbois (1934:64 


Culwick and Culwick 


(1938:379) 

NT 

Lindblom (1920:87 
Hemerijckx 
(1948:495-6 


Boelaert (1947 :42 


(ibid.:43 


Ruppol 


Study by 


Colle ( 1925:402, n 


Duren (1943:359, 


379-80, 380) 


(ibid ) 


Muraz (1928:143 


Wilbois ( 1935:64 


(ibid.) 


| 
1.9 1.9 
1.95 2.14 
1.38 
7.00 3 
2.6 
4.3 
34 
2.00f 
93 
| 3.6 | 
95 
87 
‘| 
1.8 8 
1.47 


~~ 
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TABLE 1. Continued 


Monog- Polygy- 


Population G Ratio amously nously Source 
roup 
Married Married 
16. Wute 243 ~=Pregnancies/ wife 1.88 1.75 (ibid.:65) 
243 Live births/wife 1.49 1.26 
17. Efok 138 Births/wife 3.40 2.70 (ibid.) 
138  Children/wife 1.50 1.25 
18. Eton ? Children/ wife 1.44 1.35 Olivier and Aujoulat 
? Children /wife 1.12 (1945339) 
19. Kotoko ? Children/wife at 1.066 (1.2-0.7) Vincent (1951:458) 
least 35 years old (2.4-1.4) 
20. Ibo (Nigeria) 1,416 Live births/wife 3.4 2.9 Thomas (1913:18-19) 
21. Mossi 25,441 Children/wife 1.5 1.1 Ouédraogo (1951:52) 
(French West 21,652 Children/fertile wife 2.0 Be 
Africa) 
22. Mossi 299 Children /wife 2.42 1.44 (ibid.) 
23. Temne 486 = Children/wife 2.17 1.7{ Thomas (1916:21) 


(Sierra Leone) 


*“Mfonogamously married” includes women always monogamously married and also fertile 
monogamous marriages followed by sterile polygynous marriages. ‘“‘Polygynously married”’ in- 
cludes women always polygynously married, and women polygynously married first, though sub- 
sequently monogamously married. 

t Monogamously married women and the first wives of polygynously married men combined, 

} Second and subsequent wives of polygynously married men combined. 


bride. While her parents may help an unmarried girl to hide an abortion and so 
give their tacit approval, they would not condone such actions on the part of 
others. 

In polygynous households, a pregnant woman’s cowives may try to make 
her abort out of jealousy and the fear that the child will become the father’s 
favorite and that they and their children will suffer. They will try to trick the 
woman into drinking aydanto or a similar medicine, beat her physically, or 
employ swearing medicines.* 

With the above qualifications in mind, it can be seen that contraception 
and abortion are generally considered to be evil. Thus when a man seduced 
another man’s pregnant wife and then beat her so that she aborted, the hus- 
hand took him to court. The general public, while not particularly upset over 
the seduction of a pregnant woman, was horrified that the man “killed her 
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baby” by beating her. Informants stressed that the methods of contraception 
and abortion considered above are rarely practiced, since ‘‘everyone wants 
children and you see how much happier and wealthier families are when they 
have many children.” 

Miscarriage and stillbirth are regarded as great misfortunes for a woman, 
since she has undergone the discomfort and pain of pregnancy and/or birth 
but has nothing to show for it. In either case an explanation will be sought by 
divination, employing aysasa or “swearing medicines,” and so on. The wife, 
her husband, or their relatives may instigate such attempts, depending on the 
individual circumstances. Most women will try to conceal a pregnancy for as 
long as possible lest they miscarry and be blamed for the death of the fetus, 
or lest the diagnosis of pregnancy be false and bring ridicule. 

The Temne revulsion to infancticide was illustrated by their reactions to 
stories of Freetown prostitutes who abandoned newborn infants. There was 
insistence that they could not possibly have been Temne women. Contrary to 
some other West African groups, the Temne welcome multiple births and do 
not kill one twin. Deformed children born without hands, with an enlarged 
head, and so on, are generally buried immediately after birth without being 
brought to the village for the men to see.’ 

When a man realizes that he is not going to have children of his own, he 
may give tacit approval to his wives’ affairs with other men. If a child results 
from such unions, both husband and wife will try to pass it as their own, even 
though most of the village suspects that this is not true. In any case, the hus- 
band does not demand recompense for kabal, or woman damage. A childless 
couple will usually be given young children by their relatives for training 
(arusama). At the time, everyone is aware of the facts in such a case, though in 
future years they may be almost forgotten. This is done, say the Temne, so 
that the childless couple will not become ‘‘discouraged.” If a child’s parents 
die, a kinsman or in-law takes over the training and acts as foster-parent or 
guardian, 9rusam. 

Only women who have had a child!’ can attend a birth; others are fo! 
bidden because they would be of no help, and because if they saw the agonies 
and trials of labor, they would never have children of their own. It is not only 
fear of the discomfort and pain associated with pregnancy and childbirth that 
influences a woman’s attitude, but also the fact that she will have to revea! 
her offenses against her husband and his kin in order to have an easy birth. 
Similarly, a woman feels that if she miscarries or aborts she will be unjust!) 
blamed and ridiculed. 

Some women scorn the possibility of ridicule and accusation and deliber 
ately pretend to be pregnant in order to get preferential care in the form of 
more and better food, release from heavy farm work, or permission for an ex 
tended visit to their parents. After a few months they say they have miscarried 
through no fault of their own, perhaps accusing someone they do not like o! 
killing their unborn child. That the ruse can be effectively used is in itself a1 
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indication of the husband’s desire for children. Mention need only be made of 
the love and consideration shown to living children. Both parents, their rela- 
tives, and indeed most adults openly demonstrate affection in numerous ways. 
If a child falls ill, no expense or effort is spared to cure him. Although a man 
dies, his children continue to be members of his lineage, even if their mother 
remarries an outsider. Leviratic marriage is optional for a widow, but if she has 
children her deceased husband’s brothers will usually feel obligated to ask for 
her hand. Very young children will accompany a widow either to her parents 
or new husband, though the brothers of the children’s father will demand and 
get the children whenever they wish. 

Children thus give prestige to both father and mother, and in polygynous 
households strengthen the position of the mother in relation to her cowives. 
From an early age children do useful tasks around the house and contribute 
to the subsistence economy by trapping birds or rats, and weeding or driving 
away birds in the rice farm. By the time of adolescence they shoulder a full 
share of farm work and are a distinct economic advantage, for the larger the 
labor force, the larger the farm that can be made and, equally important, the 
more efficient the methods that can be used.” Children are also insurance for 
old age, for it is the duty of children to support their aged parents. Those 
without offspring are referred to proverbially as being unlikely to survive long 
for this very reason. A wealthy man will make every attempt to leave a sum 
of money as “‘old age security”’ for a childless wife lest she suffer unduly with 
no one to provide for her. 


POLYGYNY 

To have plural wives is an end toward which all Temne work, except for 
a small minority of zealous Christian converts and educated men. While it is 
the obligation of a boy’s father and agnatic kin, or elder brother or guardian if 
the father is deceased, to provide the necessary bridewealth for his first wife, 
the monogamous male is rarely aided financially by his kin in taking a plural 
wife. A farmer in the villages must usually work several years before he can 
accumulate sufficient economic surplus to marry a second wife, and thus the 
number of wives a farmer has is a rough index of his wealth and success in 
farming. A second wife is in part the fruit of his first wife’s years of labor, and 
this argument provides the rationale for the relatively superior position and 
status of the first or head wife, 2»bera 2baki. When a man feels he has enough 
wives to handle his farm and a sufficient surplus of wealth, he will set up his 
first wife as a trader. Because the sbera dbaki has “worked long for the hus- 
band” and because she is usually the oldest, the other wives are seldom jealous 
that she is exempted from hard physical labor on the farm. Since a second 
marriage would be difficult if not impossible to contract without her assist- 
ance, the first wife must be consulted if her husband contemplates it. In- 
formants’ statements indicate that a man risks divorce if he fails to heed his 
lirst wife’s refusals. For further marriages it is the duty of the sbera sbaki 
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to gain the consent of her cowives, though the husband may provide her 
money with which to “beg” them and gain their acquiescence. 

Plural wives are taken for a variety of reasons. Many men seek additional 
farm laborers so that they can make a bigger and better farm. If a man’s 
first wife is childless after some years, he will marry again so as to have chil- 
dren; sometimes, but not always, he divorces his first wife. Another may marry 
again because his first wife or wives are pregnant, suckling, or too ill to care for 
him. On occasion a second marriage is urged by the first wife because she has 
too much work between caring for her children and maintaining the farm. 
Temne men explicitly stated that ‘“‘some men require more women than 
others,” and it is evident that variation in the sex urge of the male and_ or 
partial frigidity in the wife may lead to a second marriage. If a man wishes to 
set up his first wife as a trader, he may need a replacement to maintain his 
agricultural labor force. Having many wives gives a man prestige in the eyes 
of all, and for a chief in particular it ensures a degree of immortality since he 
will be remembered as “‘that chief with twenty wives.”’ 

Polygyny is an idea! which is not attained by all men who desire it. At any 
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given time, more than half of the married men in Mayoso Chiefdom" seem 
be monogamous, though many of the younger men will eventually become 
polygynous. The incidence of polygyny in the married male population and the 
intensity of polygyny, the relative size of the polygynous households in Mayoso 
Chiefdom at the time of the investigation, are shown in Table 2. 

There is a positive correlation between increasing age and a higher in- 
cidence of polygyny. Not only are relatively more older men polygynously 
married, but also a relatively higher percentage of these older men have large 
households. This is the result, first, of the levirate, since some men have 
married a deceased brother’s wife, and second, a rough correlation between 
increasing wealth and advanced age; these are the men who have sufficient 
wealth to take several wives for either economic or prestige motives. Almost 
invariably the Paramount Chief and his Kapr chiefs (subchiefs) are older 
men'! of high status and members of the older, larger, and more powerlu! 
families in the area who find it easier to obtain extra wives. Marriage provides 
an opportunity to establish a relationship with a wealthy, powerful family to 
which the in-laws turn for assistance in the event of expensive legal cases, land 
shortages, and so on. Thus it is not uncommon for a poor man “‘to give a 
daughter in marriage to the chief,” 2s2y kananta ka obai, for only a token bride- 
wealth. This may be done for any wealthy man, with the expectation that 
future assistance will be worth more than the full bridewealth that could be 
obtained from someone else. 

Comparison with the statistics collected by Thomas (1916:20) roughly 
10 years ago in Temne country shows that the incidence of polygyny has in- 
creased but the intensity has decreased. Today, 43 percent of all married men 


are polygynous as compared with 28 percent in Thomas’ data, but within this 
polygynous segment, 69 percent of Mayoso men today are bigamous while 


only 40 percent of Thomas’ sample had two wives.'* The number of wives to 
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100 husbands has increased slightly from 158 to 166, while the number of 
wives to 100 polygynously married men has dropped markedly from 368 to 
254.'° Today in Mayoso Chiefdom apparently more men are able to take a 
second wife, but fewer of these polygynists can assemble large households. 
Ideally a Temne man should have a separate house for each wife. The 
houses should be arranged in a compound or, if one wife is trading, in different 
towns. In practice this is rarely done, for compounds are seldom built today 


TABLE 2. INCIDENCE AND INTENSITY OF POLYGYNY IN 
Mayoso CHIEFDOM BY AGE CATEGORY, Marcu, 1955 


Number 
Number 


Age Range of Number Number Wives Living at Present Wives Wives 
Husbands in of per 100 
Years* Husbands 1 2 3 4 5 oben Polygynous 
Husbands 
Men 
Over 57.0 35 19 9 5 1 1 177 269 
52.1-57.0 53 28 19 3 2 1 166 240 
47 .9-52.0 31 13 12 3 1 2 226t 316t 
42 .9-47.8 24 13 9 0 2 0 162 231 
36.6-42.8 38 22 10 4 1 1 166 256 
32 .2-36.5 54 31 16 7 0 0 156 230 
28 .2-32.1 28 18 8 I 1 0 146 230 
25.2-28.1 14 13 0 1 0 0 123 300 
20.2-25.1 5 4 1 0 0 0 120 200 
12.7-20.1 I 1 0 0 0 0 100 
Total all 
married men 283 162 &4 24 & 5 166 254 
Percent, all 
married men 100.0 57.2 29.7 8.5 2.8 1.8 
Percent, all 
polygynous men 100.0 09.4 19.8 6.6 4.1 


* The variable intervals result from the use of an age calendar (note 13). 
+ The ratios would be 183 and 247 if the Paramount Chief who had 15 wives were not in 


cluded. 


since houses are larger and there are fewer of them than formerly.'’ The best a 
villager can do is keep each wife in a separate room (kuyko) of his house; 
usually, however, the husband has a room of his own, and perhaps his first 
wife also, while the other wives sleep together with their younger children in 
the central room of the house, the ayboykato. If a second house is built, the 
first wife is placed in charge there. 


FERTILITY AND POLYGYNY 


It seems obvious that a man will normally have more children by two wives 
than by one, more by three wives than by two, and so on, and the extent of 
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this increase in fertility considered on a per husband basis is indicated in the 
following table. 

If the rates in columns (4) and (5) of Table 3 are standardized for a ten- 
year period and multiplied by the appropriate number of wives, some indication 
can be obtained of the effect of polygyny on reproduction by comparing these 
products with a doubling, trebling, and so on, of the rates for the monogamous 
segment. This is essentially a comparison of real fertility with what might be 
expected if the higher order wives of polygynists were monogamously married, 
assuming that their average age of marriage was the same as that of monog- 
amous wives, and other factors relevant to fecundity were equal. A decline 
in fertility attributable to polygyny is suggested both on a basis of live births 


TABLE 3. MEAN NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS AND MEAN NUMBER OF 
LIVING CHILDREN PER HusBAND, Mayoso CHIEFDOM, 
Marcu, 1955 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Number Mean Total Years . Living 
Wives Ever of Marital Children? 
Married E-xperience* per Husband 
| 114 12.7 2.4 1.8 
2 74 29.7 5.4 2 
4 11 74.0 11.6 7.0 
5+ 1] 78.1 11.1 a9 


* The mean of the sum of years married to each wife. 
refers here and in subsequent tables to children living at the time 


t “Living children’ 


inquiry 


and children living at the time of the inquiries as by the comparison of columns 
(4) and (5), and columns (7) and (8) in Table 4, though further analysis is 
desirable. 

Considering fertility on a per wife (female) basis, which is more germane 
to the reproductive situation for the population as a whole, we find consider 
able variation in both the mean numbers of live births and of living children 
per wife for the various categories and groupings of married women when 
these rates are standardized for a 10-year mean duration of marriage. Failure 
to standardize rates lessens the value of much of the published data!® since 
it obscures the very differences that are of crucial importance and indicates 
other variations which are not real. 

In Table 5, the wives in each category have been grouped according to 
their age at marriage to the men in my sample, and with few exceptions the 
data corroborate the basic demographic principle that fertility decreases as 
the age of the woman at marriage increases. Generally speaking, the data in 
column (5) show that the polygynously married women of various categories 


| 
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are usually less fertile than those in the monogamous category, whether we 
consider those married between the ages of 10 and 14, 15 and 19, or 20 and 
24; the only exception is in the polygynous “‘A”’ category for those married 
between the ages 20 and 24. Considering women married at the age of 25 or 
older, two points must be kept in mind: first, that the monogamous rate is 
low owing to the inclusion of a large proportion of women married at 35 years 
of age or more, and second, that the 2.1 figure for polygynous ‘“‘A”’ wives is 
unusually high owing to the presence of four women who had a large number 
of live births since they completed the greater portions of their potentially 
fertile years in monogamy; in these cases, the husband took a second mate only 
late in their married life. 


TABLE 4. Live BirTHS AND LIVING CHILDREN PER 
HUSBAND IN RELATION TO PoLyGyNny* 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


; Live Births Living Chil- 

Wives of per Husband dren per Hus- 
per 10 Year (1)X(3) ‘ band per 10 (1)(6) 
Ever Hus- Multi- Multi- 

Duration of Year Duration le 

1 114 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.4 1.4 1.4 

74 1.8 3.6 3; 2.8 

3 36 1.9 5.7 3.3 4.2 

4 11 1.6 6.4 7.6 9 3.6 5.6 

5+ 11 1.4 7.0 9.5 9 4.5 7.0 


* Standardized for a 10 year duration of marriage, but not for age of marriage. 


The data on children living at the time of the census, column (7), again 
indicate that polygynously married women in any category are less fertile 
than those in the monogamous segment, whatever grouping in terms of age 
at marriage is considered. There is only one exception, the 1.4 figure for polyg- 
ynous “‘A”’ wives married at 25 years or older, and the extenuating circum- 
stances mentioned above must again be taken into consideration. The fertility 
differences indicated in column (7) are greater than those in column (5), since 
by and large the children of women polygynously married have had a longer 
period of exposure to death than the children of monogamous women; this 
is reflected in column (4), the mean number of married years per wife.'® 

Generally speaking, the data in Table 5 indicate a lower fertility for 
polygynously married women than for the monogamously married segment. 
While these differences are in general consistent with a reduction of the coitus 
rate per wife per year under polygyny, the grouping of the data is such as to 
lessen, not increase, the apparent differences. Thus in large households, con- 
taining wives in the ““B”’ and up categories, wives’ extramarital intercourse is 
probably more frequent and some children are probably not sired by the legal 
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TABLE 5. Live BrrtHs AND LIVING CHILDREN PER WIFE RELATED TO AGE 
\ND ORDER OF MARRIAGE OF WIFE TO MEMBERS OF MALE SAMPLE, 
Mayoso CureFpoM, MARCH, 1955 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6 (7) 


Mean Mean Number Mean Number 
ee _ Number Number Number Live Births Number Living Chil 
al el of Live Married per Wile — Living dren per Wile 
Wives Births Years per Decade of Children per Decade of 
per Wife Marriage Marriage 
Monogamous 
10-14 26 80 15.0 2.4 56 
15-19 42 100 12.9 1.9 76 1.4 
20-24 24 61 13.8 1.8 49 1.4 
25 and over 22 27 8.4 1 25 1.3 
Total 114 268 2.7 1.9 206 1.4 
Polygynous, all wives 
10-14 98 301 16.6 1.9 183 1.1 
15-19 150 416 16.2 a 251 1.0 
20-24 71 204 15.8 1.8 113 1.0 
25 and ove 74 125 9.7 1.8 77 1.0 
Total 393 1046 15.0 1.8 624 i 
Polvgvnous, **.A’’ wives 
10-14 28 104 20.1 1.8 6] Ag 
15-19 58 251 1.9 143 
20-24 32 17 18.8 2.0 61 1.0 
25 and ove! 18 50 13.1 2. 32 1 4 
Total 136 522 20.0 1.9 303 3 
Polvgvnous, wives 
10-14 37 118 18.1 1.8 65 1.0 
15-19 48 88 13.5 E.3 61 1.0 
20-24 18 35 3.3 24 1.9 
25 and over 33 50 9.8 iS 26 8 
Potal 136 291 13.8 1.5 176 
Polygynous, wives 
and up 
10-14 33 79 1.9 51 
15-19 44 77 10 47 
20-24 21 52 13.6 1.8 28 1.0 
25 and over 23 25 1.6 19 
Total 121 233 10.8 ey 145 1.1 
\Monogamously married 
and wives of 
poly gynists 
10-14 54 184 17.6 1.9 123 ee 
15-19 100 35 18.6 1.9 219 ®. 
20-24 56 178 16.7 1.9 110 rs 
25 and over 40 77 10.5 1.8 57 som 
Total 250 796 16.6 1.9 509 
Polvgvnously married 
women, wives 
1d up 
10-14 70 197 3.2 1.8 116 1.1 
15-19 Q) 165 12.0 = 108 9 
20-24 39 87 13.4 1.6 52 1.0 
5 and ove 50 75 8.7 1.5 45 9 
otal 257 524 12.4 1.6 321 1.0 
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husband. If this were not the case, the already low rates would have actually 
been lower than they are. On the other hand, the *A”’ wives of polygynists 
have in many instances spent several years in monogamous unions and thus 
their rates appear higher than if they had always lived and conceived under 
the conditions of polygyny. This latter consideration is partially negated by 
comparing monogamously married women and the “A” wives of polygynists 
as a group with polygynously married women “*B” and up (the two bottom 
sections of Table 5). Regardless of the age of wife at marriage, the fertility 
differentials are consistent when these two groups are considered. Unfortu- 
nately, no corrections can be made with regard to the question of “‘illegiti- 
macy,” though every effort was made to control this factor in the collection of 
the data. 

The presumably lowered coitus rate per wife per time unit in polygynous 
households is partially offset by the juggling of the three or four day Temne 
rotational schedule. In regular turn, each wife goes to her husband for a 
period of three or four nights, the rotation being arranged by the head wife. 
Though he may wish it, the husband can neither deny a wife her turn out of 
displeasure nor seek an extra turn for a favorite, lest his wives unite against 
him. If a woman is ill and misses her turn, it will be made up later as part of an 
exchange of turns with a cowife. Similarly, exchanges will be made so that there 
is no conflict with the menstrual cycle. Turns lost through extended visits away 
from home are not made up, though whenever possible short visits are timed 
so that a turn is not lost. Pregnant wives are dropped out of the rotation 
about three months before delivery, and suckling wives will remain out until 
their child has been weaned, a period of 1} to 2 years in most polygynous house- 
holds. The net effect of the sexual avoidance during pregnancy and lactation is 
to increase the coitus rate per wife while those not included are usually losing 
potentially infertile time. The Temne rotational and substitutional system 
essentially enables the husband to deal more effectively with his plural wives. 
Yet the quantitative data show that fertility per wife is lower in polygynous 
households despite these practices. Polygyny thus increases fertility on a per 
husband basis but decreases fertility on a per woman basis. 

There are four important variables*® which could account for all or part 
of the fertility differentials observable between monogamously and polygy- 
nously married women: divorce, sterility, age differentials between spouses, and 
abstinence patterns. Failure to control these variables or to make some indica- 
tion of the direction and magnitude of their effect makes it difficult to interpret 
and or accept much of the published material on the relations between polyg- 
yny and reproduction. 


THE FACTOR OF DIVORCE 
Divorce or the instability of marriage has a direct effect on reproduction. 
Numerous writers have stressed the fact that polygyny, by its very nature, 
increases divorce. Hemerijckx (1948:499) has concluded on the basis of his 
research in the Beligan Congo that ‘‘La polygamie s’avére ¢tre une cause 
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d’instabilité dans les ménages et une cause de desordre social.’’ Boelaert 
(1947:41) and Sohier (1949:299), also writing on the Beligan Congo, are in 
agreement; the latter stresses that a monogamous man often will take a second 
wife if the first proves infertile, and that his first wife may then divorce him. 
The Mayoso data indicate that of the 64 divorced women reported, 15 
were monogamously married and 49 polygynously married at the time of the 
divorce. Assuming that the ratio of monogamously to polygynously married 
women has remained roughly constant (162/308) at what it was on March 15, 
1955, the midpoint of the inquiries, the rates per 1,000 married women would be 


TABLE 6. Divorce Ratios* By MARRIAGE ORDER OF WIVES, 
Mayoso Cuierpom, Marcu, 1955 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
fonog Polygy- (1)&(2) “B D 
amous nous‘A and up 
1. Number divorced woment 14 15 29 14 8) 10 
2. Total number of 
married years 138 250 388 206 134 Y4 
3. Mean duration of marriage 
per divorced woman 9.8 16.7 13.4 14.7 14.9 9.4 
4. Divorce ratioft 2.3 10.9 11.9 10.8 3.5 17.8 
5. Divorce ratio t..5 16.5 


* Divorce ratio= number of marriages ended in divorce expressed as a percent of all marriages 
experienced by the sample of Temne men except those ended by death. 

+t Omits 2 divorced women about whom no reliable information on the duration of marriagi 
could be collected (N =62). 

t Includes the 2 divorced women omitted in row 1 (N =64). 


96 and 159 respectively. There is thus a real quantitative basis for the state- 
ments of Temne informants that a polygynously married man is more likely to 
have marital difficulties leading to divorce. The data in Table 6, based on al! 
marriages except those ended in death, experienced by the sample of married 
Temne men, indicate that the divorce ratios (rows 4 and 5), computed on this 
basis, are greater for higher-order wives (‘‘C” and “D” and up) than for those 
in the “A” and “‘B” categories who have spent most of their lives in monogamy. 

Implicit in the reasoning which considers divorce to be a factor in the re- 
duction of fertility is the belief that during the period prior to divorce, rela- 
tions between the spouses are strained and that because of. quarrels, short 
separations, and so on, the frequency of coitus is lowered with a consequent 
real effect on fertility. That divorced women as a group were relatively less 
fertile is indicated by the data in Table 7, both on a basis of all women and of 
only fertile women. 
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Since divorced women as a group are less fertile, and since divorce is seem- 
ingly more frequent in the polygynous than in the monogamous segment, it is 
evident that this variation can in part account for the lower reproduction of the 
polygynous segment. The higher divorce rate in the polygynous segment is the 
result of what may be called the higher tensions in these larger households. 
The data in Table 6 illustrate that the mean duration of marriage (row 3) for 
divorced women is lower for the higher-order wives, and in part this may re- 
flect the hostility of these predominantly younger wives stemming from their 
inferior position. Furthermore, several Temne informants who were monog- 
amously married expressed a desire to take a second wife, but hastily added 
that their present wife was flatly opposed to this. In some cases the wife pre- 
sented an ultimatum that she would leave if a second woman came into the 


TABLE 7. FERTILITY OF DIVORCED WOMEN IN COMPARISON WITH ALL 
MARRIED WOMEN AND ALL FERTILE MARRIED WOMEN,* 
Mayoso Curerpom, Marcu, 1955 


All All Fertile Fertile 


Divorced Married Divorced Married 
Women Women Women Women 
Mean number live 
births per woman 1.4 1.8 1.6 2.0 
Mean number living 
children per woman 9 1.0 1.0 1.2 


* Rates per 10 year mean duration of marriage. 


house. Informants agreed that only a foolish man would risk taking an addi- 
tional wife unless his first wife aquiesced. When a polygynously married man 
desires to take another spouse, it is his first wife who must convince her cowives 
of the advantage to all, and until she reports to her husband that all his wives 
are in agreement, he will not press the matter. 


THE FACTOR OF STERILITY OR CHILDLESSNESS 


A higher frequency of sterility or childlessness in the polygynous segment 
has been generally ascribed to a higher incidence of venereal disease (Olivier 
and Aujoulat 1945:38; Baker 1950:60). It is argued that, at least in large 
housholds, the wives are more likely to have extra-marital relations and thus 
increase the probability of contracting a venereal infection. When this occurs, 
the husband and his other wives become diseased, with a resultant lowering of 
fertility for the polygynous segment of the population as a whole.”! 

If there were relatively more sterile women in the polygynously married 
segment, this would account for at least part of the discrepancy found in the 
fertility data. Though no medical studies of sterility in Temne country are 
available, it is possible to consider the married female population of Mayoso 
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Chiefdom in terms of those who have not yet conceived. Grouping the wives in 
various categories, we have the following data on childlessness (‘Table 8). 
Inspection of the percentages in columns (3) and (5) shows a considerable 
range of variation, from 10 percent to 33 percent and from 6 percent to 18 per- 
cent, respectively. The relatively higher rates found in column (3) result from 
the inclusion of a large number of young wives who have been married only a 
few years. The lowest figure, 10 percent for ‘‘A”’ wives of polygynists, reflects 
the fact that by the time a man has a large household both he and his first wife 
are relatively old and have been married for many years. The higher rates 


TABLE 8. CHILDLESS WIVES, MAyoso CHIEFDOM, Marcu, 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Childless Wives 
Childless Wives Number Wives Married 10 


Cieneay Number Married 10 Years or More 
. All Wives Num- Per- Years or 
ber cent More Num- Per 
ber cent 
Monogamous 114 30 27 60 9) 15 
Polygynous, all wives 393 95 24 247 30 12 
Polygynous, ‘“‘A”’ wives 136 14 10 109 ; 6 
Polygynous, “B” wives 136 45 33 83 15 18 
Polygynous, wives 
and up 121 36 30 55 8 14 
Monogamous, plus “A” 
wives of polygynists 250 44 18 169 16 10 
Polygynous, “B”’ wives 
and up 257 81 32 138 23 17 
Total population 507 125 25 307 39 13 


found in categories comprising the later wives of polygynists reflect the rela 
tively shorter married life of these younger women, most of whom should prove 
to be fertile, and the fact that some of these women are the ex-wives of de 
ceased elder brothers and thus are often beyond the child-bearing years. In 
column (5) only wives who are childless after at least ten years of married 
life are considered, and here the range of variation is less. The difference be 
tween those monogamously married, 15 percent, and those polygynous!) 
married, 12 percent, is small and of the wrong sign to account for the observed 
fertility differential. The quantitative data do not support the commonly 
held belief that a man takes a second wife if his first proves infertile, since the 
rates for the ‘‘A” wives of polygynists are relatively lower than those for sub 
sequent wives when logically they should be higher.” 

The data in Table 9, dealing only with wives who had been married ten ot 
more years at the time of the inquiry, again demonstrate that differences in the 
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incidence of childless and single-child mothers can scarcely be responsible for 
the observed fertility differentials under consideration here. Thus in com- 
paring women always monogamously married with all women polygynously 
married, we find the percentages in each case either slightly lower (column 4) 
or higher (columns 3 and 5) for the monogamous segment, which in general 
indicate differences of the wrong sign to account for the lower fertility of 
polygynous marriages under investigation. Grouping the wives so as to com- 
pare monogamously married women and the first wives of polygynists as a 
group with the higher order wives of polygynists is less satisfactory in this 


TABLE 9. INCIDENCE OF Low-FERTILITY WIVEs 10 OR MorRE MARRIED 
Years, Mayoso CuteFrpom, Marcu, 1955 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
a Wives Having Wives Having Wives Having 
‘ 0 Live Births i Live Birth 0 or 1 Live Birth 
Category Married 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
or More 
Monogamous 60 ) 15 6 10 15 25 
Polygynous, all wives 247 30 12 28 11 58 23 
Polygynous, “‘A”’ 
wives 109 7 6 13 12 20 18 
Polygynous, “‘B”’ 
wives 83 15 18 9 11 24 29 
Polygynous, ‘‘C”’ 
wives and up 55 8 14 6 11 14 25 
Monogamous, plus 
wives of polyg 
ynists 169 16 10 19 11 35 21 
Polygynous, “B”’ 
wives and up 138 23 17 15 11 38 28 
otal population 307 39 13 34 11 73 24 


case, and the differences in percentages indicated in columns 3 and 5 (the 
latter resulting from the differences in column 3) must be viewed with caution. 


‘ 


rhe population of married women considered in Table 9 is an ‘“‘older popula- 
tion” than that utilized in Table 8, and a greater proportion of the higher-order 
wives are widows who have remarried younger brothers of their deceased hus- 
bands and who have either completed or nearly completed their childbearing 
years. 

The data considered above manifest no consistent differences between the 
monogamous and polygynous segments, variously defined, of the Mayoso 
lemne population. Thus it may be concluded that differences in childlessness, 
which approximate differences in female sterility, are not of major importance. 
furthermore, computations based only on fertile women with age of marriage 
held constant (Table 10) show fertility differentials similar to those indicated 
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TABLE 10. LivE BrrtHs AND LIVING CHILDREN PER FERTILE WIFE, 
RELATED TO AGE AND ORDER OF MARRIAGE OF WIFE TO MEMBERS 

OF MALE SAMPLE, Mayoso CuteFpoM, Marcu, 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
on Mean Number Mean Number 
Number Numt Ni b Live Births oe Living Chil- 
Category and Age of of per Fertile ~ per Fer- 
Wife at Marriage Fertile : , Wife per 4° tile Wife per 
Births Years Children 
Wives ¥e Decade of Decade of 
Marriage Marriage 
Monogamous 
10-14 22 80 15.5 2.3 56 1.6 
15-19 31 100 16.3 2.0 76 1.5 
20-24 19 61 15.0 2.3 49 By 
25 and over 12 27 9.4 2.4 25 2.2 
Total 84 268 14.8 206 
Polygynous, all wives 
10-14 81 301 18.0 2.4 183 1.3 
15-19 116 416 18.5 1.9 251 1.2 
20-24 55 204 18.0 113 
25 and over 46 125 11.6 ao 77 io 
Total 298 1046 2 2.0 624 bz 
Polygynous, ‘‘A’’ wives 
10-14 26 104 20.0 2 67 1.3 
15-19 56 251 23.0 aA 143 | 
20-24 26 117 21.3 2 61 1.1 
25 and over 14 50 14.4 2.5 32 1.6 
Total 122 522 21.0 2.0 303 12 
Polygynous, ‘‘B’’ wives 
10-14 29 118 20.6 2.0 65 1.1 
15-19 32 88 15.6 1.8 61 1.2 
20-24 12 35 16.2 1.8 24 kz 
25 and over 18 50 12.0 2.3 26 2 
Total 91 291 16.5 1.9 176 bz 
Polygynous, “C”’ wives 
and up 
10-14 26 79 13.3 51 
15-19 28 77 12.8 2.2 47 3 
20-24 17 52 14.4 2.2 28 1.1 
25 and over 14 25 8.4 2.1 19 I 
Total 85 233 12.6 2.1 145 L.3 
Monogamously married 
and wives of 
polygynists 
10-14 48 184 17.9 7.9 123 ‘3 
15-19 87 351 20.6 2.0 219 2 
20-24 45 178 18.6 pe 110 1.3 
25 and over 26 77 12.1 2.5 57 1.8 
Total 206 790 18.5 2.1 509 1.4 
Polygynously married 
women, “B”’ wives 
and up 
10-14 55 197 2.1 116 
15-19 60 165 14.3 2.0 108 1.3 
20-24 29 87 15.1 2.0 52 1.2 
25 and over 32 75 10.3 2.2 § 1.3 
Total 176 524 14.6 2.4 321 fe. 
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in Table 5 based on all wives, again indicating that variations in childlessness 
sterility) are not of major importance for the population under consideration. 


THE FACTOR OF AGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPOUSES 


A third aspect of polygyny that can influence reproduction is the difference 
in age between spouses.” Primarily because of the economics of marriage, the 
older and wealthier polygynous males tend to monopolize the younger females, 
while the younger men are forced either to postpone matrimony or to marry 
older widows because the bridewealth for them is relatively smaller. Davidson, 
dealing with the Belgian Congo, has commented: 


It is not uncommon to find men of 50 or 60 years of age whose youngest and latest 
wife is a girl 13 or 14. In such cases one rarely finds large families. Many of these are 
absolutely childless. In certain areas this is regarded as one of the contributing factors 
to the decline in the birth-rate through the colony; this is in many cases quite alarming 

1948:126). 

In this situation, many young women spend their potentially more fertile 
years as members of a large polygynous household, married to a man of rela- 
tively advanced age. Even if such women remarry after the husband’s death, 
their most fertile years are behind them. On the other hand, a sizable percent 
of the younger men marry older women who have a relatively brief potentially 
fertile period. 

Both of these marriage patterns are found among the Temne. While the 
husband is younger than his wife in 21.0 percent of all monogamous marriages, 
only 9.7 percent of the wives of men at least trigamously married are older than 
their husbands, and the majority of these are widows who have remarried. 
The Temne data indicate that the mean difference in age between spouses in 
cases where the husband is senior is greater in the trigamous and up segment 
than in the monogamous one. In the former, the difference increases steadily 
with the higher-order wives, suggesting that older polygynists continue to 
marry relatively younger women. The motivation is found in Temne super- 
natural beliefs, for only the woman who comes to her husband as a virgin re- 
mains his wife after death. Bridewealth is thus generally higher for virgins, 
and it is the wealthier, older polygynists who have the wealth to attain virgin 
wives. The younger the bride, of course, the more likely she is to be a virgin. 

Age differentials between spouses therefore take two forms, and while to- 
gether they depress the reproduction of the total population, the fertility of one 
segment of the population is not necessarily lowered more than that of the 
other. Polygyny does lower the overall fertility of a population like the Temne, 
where it results directly in the mating of younger women to older polygynists 
and indirectly in the marriage of older women to younger monogamists. 


THE FACTOR OF ABSTINENCE PATTERNS 


The Temne, like many African peoples, forbid intercourse with a wife for a 
more or less extended period after she has borne a child. This abstinence pat- 
tern, as an ideal, is equally important for monogamous and polygynous 
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families, though evidence suggests that monogamous couples more often fall 
short of the ideal.** Talbot (1926: 378-87) collected data on the birth customs 
of the peoples of southern Nigeria, and under the tabular heading “Length of 
time after birth during which cohabitation is forbidden,” frequently notes that 
the stipulated period is observed only when the husband has ‘‘other wives.” 
Herskovits reports that in Dahomey: 

The parents do not cohabit for at least six months, and in many cases for a yea: 
after the birth of their child, but in a polygynous establishment the husband will have 
no sex-contact with his wife for the duration of the nursing period. It is held that the 
ancestors had long ago revealed that if there is cohabitation too soon after birth, th 
child born from the resulting pregnancy will be sickly and destined to die. If the parents 
hold strictly to the rules of the ancestors, then a husband who has only one wife must go 
to other women to gratify his sexual desire in order to observe the full period ol two 


vears of abstinence (1938:268) 


Among the Temne a pregnant woman ceases cohabitation two or three 
months before giving birth and does not resume relations with her husband 
until the child has been weaned. The weaning period is one and one-half to two 
years in polygynous families, though monogamous couples ma y reduce it to a 
year or less. Male informants stated categorically that no Temne man could 
abstain from intercourse for a year, and that if a man did not have another 
wife he would take a lover. Wives, it was said, did not approve of this and a 
man had to do it secretly or at least with a pretense of secrecy. ‘Sensible 
wives” say nothing about their husband’s lover provided he takes only one, 
and that one a woman whom the wife knows and whom she can blame if her 
husband contracts a venereal disease. One informant volunteered the informa 
tion that if a man’s wife or wives were pregnant and/or suckling, he would 
pressure them into agreeing to his marrying again, provided he had the wealth, 
rather than taking a lover. 

Carr-Saunders expresses no doubt as to the effect of abstinence in lowering 


fertility when he says that: 


The relatively low birth rate... is due to the maintenance of an ancient custon 
which keeps the family small... the custom of abstaining from intercourse until thi 
child has been weaned, and weaning may be postponed for a long time the practic 


does effectively keep the successive children spaced out and makes large families of lis 


ing children impossible (1936:302-3). 


Krzywicki is in full agreement, and further suggests that patterns of 
abstinence are more of a deterrent to reproduction in the polygynous segment 
of a population: 


\s a result of this abstinence, the woman in a polygynous family does not becom« 
pregnant so often and thus gives birth to fewer children. But in districts where monog\ 
nous families prevail, life has its way and departs from this kind of rule. Thus among 
many tribes of Central Africa where monogamy is the general rule among the poo! 
people, the husband resumes relations with his wife soon after the confinement. Amon: 
the Basonge the wife does not share her husband’s bed as long as she is suckling th: 
child, but there are exceptions to this rule, namely, if the man has only one wife. Henc 


neg 
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in a monogynous family the wife becomes pregnant more frequently, just because the 
periods of matrimonial abstinence do not exist . . . the number of children in it is larger. 
... Thus we must partially ascribe the uneven fertility of the Negresses in different 
parts of Africa to the constitution of the family (1934:205). 


There can be little doubt that patterns of abstinence from suckling wives 
reduce the reproductive potential of such women, since it robs them of some of 
their fertile years. If, as appears to be the case, abstinence patterns are ob- 
served for a longer period in polygynous families, part of the observed dis- 
crepancy in fertility can be attributed to this factor, which essentially reduces 
the coitus rate per woman as computed over a longer period of time, such as 
ten years. The effect on the coitus rate is not necessarily as great as first ap- 
pears, however, since the observance of abstinence permits the polygynous 
male to drop pregnant and nursing wives from the rotation cycle and con- 
centrate his attentions on the remaining wives. 

The observance of abstinence patterns is also related to both divorce and 
sterility. Thus a monogamous Temne husband who philanders openly while his 
wife is suckling risks displeasing her and her parents, a situation that can easily 
lead to divorce, while a man who visits prostitutes and ‘lives around”’ in- 
creases his chances of contracting venereal disease and consequent sterility 
or partial sterility.” 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, the data considered in this paper indicate that polygyny does 
lower the overall fertility of the Temne population of Mayoso Chiefdom. This 
reduction results chiefly from a lowered coitus rate per wife per year, a higher 
divorce rate, and a closer approach to ideal patterns of abstinence in polyg- 
ynous than in monogamous households. It is probable that the coitus rate 
per husband per year is higher for polygynous than for monogamous men, 
though no new data have been presented, and thus that the sperm rate per 
emission is lower for polygynously married men. This biological factor would 
help to cause part of the observed fertility differentials. With regard to the 
lemne data, differences in ages between spouses and in female sterility, as 
measured by childlessness or the presence of a single child between polyg- 
ynously and monogamously married women do not appear to influence the 
observed fertility differentials. In other cases these two factors conceivably 
could be of major importance and should be kept in mind in any analysis of 
the relationsaips between polygyny and fertility. Finally, it is hoped that this 
paper illustrates the feasibility of what may be termed an ethnodemographic 
approach, which integrates the essentially quantitative data of demography 
with descriptive ethnography. 

NOTES 

' Data on the Temne were collected in the course of fieldwork in Kolifa Mayoso Chiefdom 

during 1954-1955. Grateful acknowledgment for financial support is made to the National Science 


Foundation, and to the Program of African Studies, Northwestern University for a supplementary 
grant. The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks to M. J. Herskovits and W. R. Bascom for 
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their advice and encouragement during the field period. I. B. Taeuber, Ruth Riemer, and my col 
league W. T. Martin have made several helpful suggestions. 

2 A consideration of the factors that make polygyny workable—the balance between age-sex 
groups, differential mean age of first marriage, variation in nuptiality and age and sex specific 
mortality rates, and migration differentials—will be the subject of a subsequent paper. For a pre 
liminary treatment see Dorjahn 1954: 148-309. 

> These and other studies have been previously considered in detail (Dorjahn 1954). 

* There is some evidence that other factors may be involved in addition to a lowered sperm 
count. Rommer (1952:369-370) and Huhner (1943) stress that too frequent coitus can bring func 
tional impotence resulting from fatigue of the erection centers in the brain. 

5 Among the principal causes of barrenness are the following: aykrifi (bad spirits), ras/ir 
witches), a/iake (a curse in a particular family), aywanka (medicines which protect a house or 
field by afflicting thieves with a disease; some aywanka specifically cause barrenness), aysasu 
swearing medicines), apanth yane (incest; the violation of incest prohibitions leads to barrenness 
until the guilty parties have been cured by the Ragbenle society), and the ayfumafi (spirits of the 
dead). The better informed attribute sterility to venereal disease and, in the case of women, to 
poor operating when clitoridectomy is performed at the time of Bundu initiation. Muslims say 
simply that it is ““God’s will.” 

® In addition to the causes of barrenness listed above (note 5), the following are known in the 
villages: laundry bluing (which is believed to cause sterility if used repeatedly), salt-water douches 
after intercourse, oral use of quinine and potassium iodide, M. and B. Tablets (#693), ansasa 

swearing medicines) which cause stomach ache, aytol (medicines) which cause constipation, and 
aybanto, a medicine compounded of specific leaves crushed and mixed with black native soap and 
taken orally (anbonto is believed to cause sterility if used repeatedly, and is also a major Temne 
remedy for intestinal worms in children), binding the stomach, massage, and beating the stomach 

7 One male informant insisted that as a husband he would never give approval in such a cas 
since there was always a chance that the next child might live. 

§ See notes 5 and 6. 

* Thomas (1916:111) states that a child born with teeth (ayina) is also buried as a monstros 
ity, though my own informants denied this. 

‘” Women who have passed the menopause but have had no children are permitted to attend 

'! Tt is believed that failure to confess makes a birth impossible, or at least difficult. Stillbirths 
are generally blamed on a failure to confess. 

2 Specifically an additional weeding of the rice farm and a quicker harvest when the ripe ric: 
attracts birds and animals. 

'8 The data upon which subsequent computations are based were collected during the perio: 
February—June, 1955, in connection with an intensive ethnodemographic study of Mayoso Chie! 
dom in the southeastern part of Temne Country, central Sierra Leone. Particulars were gathere: 
by means of the census method; a separate form was employed for each married man and cor 
tained material on his wives, their children, and related or unrelated single individuals living in hi 
house or houses. Though the interviews were conducted principally with the husband, some of his 
wives and friends were usually present to check the information given. Wives were lettered co! 
secutively, “A,”’ “B,”’ “C”’ and so on by order of marriage, including those divorced and decease: 

By means of an age calendar of well-remembered past events absolutely dated from local writt 
records, the dates of births, deaths, marriages, and divorces were determined by classification int 
age categories (infra, Table 2). 

4 Today there are a number of young, educated Paramount Chiefs in Temne country elected 
primarily because of their schooling, though formerly chiefs seem to have been chosen from among 
the older heads of the ruling houses (lineages or clans depending upon the chiefdom). 

'® No measures of significance for differences were computed for any of the data in this pape: 
since they would be largely meaningless owing to small numbers and the lack of random sampling. 

'6 Thomas (1916:14) states that his genealogies refer largely to subchiefs and probably show 
an inflated proportion of polygynous marriages. While this may have raised the incidence of poly: 
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yny, it most certainly would have increased the intensity of polygyny, for it is the chiefs who 
have large households. 

17 Today houses are built along paths or roads rather than bunched together in compounds 
as in the period of tribal wars, since mutual protection is no longer a factor. It is said that after the 
establishment of the Hut Tax, men built larger houses with more rooms so as to pay less tax. 

18 This applies to the studies summarized in Table 1 of this study. 

19 This explanation, however, does not account for the magnitude of the differentials between 
the monogamous segment and the “C” and up wives of polygynists; the offspring of the latter 
group have a “‘survival ratio”’ (number of living children divided by number of live births) of 62 
percent compared with 77 percent for the offspring of those monogamously married. This suggests 
a higher mortality for children in polygynous households. 

2° As indicated in the opening section, the possible effects of variation in sperm count resulting 
from more frequent emission on the part of polygynously married men, are not considered. 

21 A good statement of this is found in Sierra Leone 1931:12. The data in Table 9 show no 
great variations in childlessness between the monogamous and polygynous segments, suggesting 
that the incidence of venereal infection is not high. On the other hand, at least in urban centers, 
though probably not in the villages, a monogamous male frequently risks venereal infection when 
he has contact with prostitutes while observing the abstinence prohibition. 

2 A possible explanation is that a relatively large percentage of ‘‘A”’ wives of polygynists, 
childless after some years of marriage, divorce their husbands when a second wife enters the house- 
hold, though my sample of relevant data is too small to be meaningful. 

8 Essentially, the chance of pregnancy is reduced as the age gap between husband and wife 
widens. Galton’s formula, that the percent of births plus the combined ages of mother and father 
equals 93, expresses this. Rommer (1952:49) has modified the data of previous writers to illustrate 
the optimum fertility age for parents, and concludes that ‘“‘marked difference between the age of 
the husband and the age of the wife is associated with lessened fertility.” 

* Lorimer (1954:87) has reached the same conclusion. 

% This is more important in urban areas where prostitutes, presumably diseased, are readily 
available. Professional prostitutes are all but unknown in the villages (Note 21). 
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Tipi Rings: The “Direct Ethnological” Approach Applied 
to an Archeological Problem! 


THOMAS F. KEHOE 


HE traveler across the uncultivated plains of Montana and Alberta 

encounters many clusters of stone circles formed of small boulders placed 
at close intervals, resulting in rings of about seven to thirty or more feet in 
diameter. In a number of cases, these circles will be deeply embedded in the 
sod, suggesting that considerable time may have elapsed since they were first 
laid down. Local residents long ago adopted the name “tipi rings”’ for these 
phenomena. 

However, scrutiny of the writings of contemporary archeologists reveals 
confusion and uncertainty about the function of ‘tipi rings.’’ Mulloy, for 
example, labels them ‘‘manifestations of unknown relationships” (1952:137); 
Wormington, as reported by Krieger (1956:450), considers them as having 
“ceremonial significance,” and Wedel (1953:179) agrees with these views. 
Nevertheless, sutticient evidence does exist, it is here maintained, to demon- 
strate that these stone rings, concentrated in the Northern Plains, were ac- 
tually what their popular name implies; rings of stones employed by Indians 
to anchor the peripheries of their skin lodges. Because my fieldwork has been 
limited to north-central Montana and adjacent Alberta, the data adduced for 
this belief come principally from that area; but the results probably apply also 
to similar rings in neighboring regions, particularly the Dakotas and Wyoming. 

Although tipi rings are classed as archeological remains, both historical and 
ethnological materials relate to the question of their use, and indeed prove more 
fruitful than excavation in clarifying the function of the rings. Consequently, 
what might be termed the ‘direct ethnological” approach has been utilized 
in this study. Of course, the assumption underlying this approach is that the 
rings are not of great antiquity in the Northern Plains; not only the position 
of the circles on or near the ground surface, but the historical and ethnological 
data as well corroborate and justify it. 

Beginning with Maximilian, many explorers in the region noted the use of 
stones to weight the lodge covers, with heavy sods used as an alternative where 
rocks are not abundant. The Prince wrote of the Blackfoot camp at Fort Me- 
Kenzie, in 1833, ‘When these tents are taken down, they leave a circle of sods”’ 
Maximilian 1906:104). Thirty years later, Hind stated that “The Plains 
Cree, in the day of their power and pride, had erected large skin tents, and 
strengthened them with rings of stones placed round the base’ (Hind 1860, 
[:338). A few years later, Washington Matthews “had seen bowlders used for 
this purpose in Dakota... while the Indians still followed the nomadic life” 
Lewis 1889:164-5). T. H. Lewis came to accept this explanation of the func- 
tion of tipi rings, and quoted J. N. Nicollet’s observations of the circles in 
Minnesota in 1838 (Lewis 1890: 272). Sir Cecil Denny, one of the early agents 
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for the Blood Reserve, unequivocably states that the stones were used to 
“fasten down . . . lodges” (Denny Ms: 148-9). Just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, John McLean ridiculed the more esoteric explanations for the circles, and 
explained, ‘‘As the Indians traveled on their hunting expeditions, they placed 
stones around the edges of the lodges when they camped, to prevent the wind 
from overturning them, and to keep them warm” (McLean 1896:577). Re- 
ferring specifically to Blackfoot, John R. Barrow (Phillips 1927:9), James 
Willard Schultz (1907:63), and George Bird Grinnell (1892:198), three visi- 
tors to the tribe between 1880 and 1890, all describe stones weighting the 
tipis. McClintock reports the place of tipi rings as lodge-cover weights in 
Blackfoot mythology (McClintock 1910:492, 500). Harlan I. Smith, surveying 
Wyoming in 1907, explicitly connected the stone rings in that state with the 
still-current Blackfoot practice of thus weighting lodge covers (Smith 1910: 
516); the Museum of the Plains Indian has a photograph from this period show- 
ing the tipi of Tom Horn with boulders lying along its lower edge. Wissler 
accepted the domestic function of the rings (1910:108), and Lowie obtained 
evidence for it from a Crow informant (1922:224). 

My own researches into the subject began with an archeological survey of 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Montana during the autumns of 1952 and 
1953. Comprising more than 2,000 square miles (slightly larger than the state 
of Delaware), of which only one-tenth had been disturbed by the plow, this 
comparatively untouched land represented a critical area for the study of tipi 
rings. The survey disclosed four facets to the archeological study: (1) there are 
literally thousands of rings in this one district alone; (2) some correlations 
exist between locations of rings and physical settings favorable for camping; 
(3) in a number of instances the rings indicate patterned camps; and (4) the 
average sizes of the rings show a trend linked with the depth of the rocks in the 
ground, implying a temporal change in tipi size perhaps related to societal! 
changes. Each of these topics will be dealt with. 

During the intensive survey, a total of 210 tipi ring sites were mapped, 
comprising well over 1000 individual rings; subsequently, many additional 
sites have been reported, but because they could not be so carefully investi 
gated, they have not been included in the tables. At least several thousand 
tipi rings exist in the Blackfeet Reservation alone. The tipi ring sites rep- 
resent 72 percent of the known archeological sites on the Reservation. It 
should be noted, however, that Bliss’ surveys at Tiber and Canyon Ferry Re 
servoirs, Montana, and Glendo, Boysen, and Oregon Basin, Wyoming (Bliss 
1949:8-10), indicate that the proportion of tipi ring sites to others decreases 
toward the south. Yet in northern Montana there can be little doubt that, con 
sidering the relatively sparse aboriginal population, tipi rings were built with 
comparative frequency—in itself an argument against the esoteric functions 
often attributed to them. 

The Blackfeet Reservation extends from the abrupt, coniferous slopes of the 
Lewis Front Range of the Rockies east into truly High Plains country, a vast, 
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rolling land supporting only grasses, except for the eroded stream valleys 
nurturing cottonwoods and tangled brush. Only in these coulees can shelter be 
obtained from the prevalent high winds (gusts of slightly over 100 miles per 
hour have been recorded in Cut Bank, on the eastern edge of the Reservation, 
and the U. S. Weather Bureau’s station in Great Falls lists 65-73 miles per 
hour in July as not remarkable). According to tradition, the Indians wintered 
in the coulees, but the dense brush cover and the activities of modern ranchers 
militate against confirmation by archeological surveys. In the spring, the 
flooding of the coulees and the demands of the subsistence pursuits forced the 
aborigines out of these protected valleys (see Ewers 1955:124-6). Camps 
would then be pitched on the open uplands, where they would be subject to 
the full force of the wind. Under its pressure, the tipis would have required firm 
anchorage, such as could be provided by the rocks now left in the rings. 

Suitable camping spots (i.e., relatively flat, well-drained land, near water) 
were extensively utilized, to judge from the rings, as were many less favorable 
locations; but in generalizing, consideration must be given to the remark Mae 
Williamson, a middle-aged South Piegan, recalls from an adult when she her- 
self was a child: ‘You young people are too particular about where you camp. 
We would camp wherever we had to, many times. We might have had to make 
camp when we were caught in a blizzard, and that is why you see those tipi 
rings in places that would not normally be used for camping, if we had a 
better place.” It is very common to discover tipi rings near the edges of butte 
escarpments, but they also lie on the lower fingers and more gradual marginal 
slopes of the buttes or ridges, along stream terraces, and are even seen occa- 
sionally on river bottomlands. 

Of 137 sites in which the entire arrangement seemed undisturbed, 63 were 
instances of a single isolated tipi ring 12 to 24 feet in diameter, with an average 
of 17.3 feet. Twenty-four sites had only two rings, between 7.5 and 25 feet in 
diameter and averaging 15.9 feet. Twelve sites consisted of three rings, in five 
sites contained in a triangle, measuring 10 to 27 feet, the average again 15.9 
feet. Finally, 38 sites were composed of from four to 170 rings, the sizes from 10 
to 29 feet. (The single site in which 170 rings were found, three times as many 
as in any other site, overlooks Trail Coulee, and therefore may have been 
connected with the Old Whoop-up Trail, an important early route for traders 
and war parties.) Of the 50 sites with more than two rings, only 16 appeared to 
have the circles haphazardly placed; the remainder showed the patterns given 
in Table 1. The significance of the camp “‘circle” to the Plains Indians has 
often been stressed in the literature, and the patterning of tipi rings may pro- 
vide a clue to the ethnic affiliations of the sites. However, this aspect of the 
problem has not yet been deeply investigated. 

For 391 rings, in 65 sites, the depth of the rocks was carefully noted, and in 
these the size of the rings appears to diminish in proportion to the depth of the 
stones. In comparing individual rings, depth is a poor criterion for age, since 
factors of erosion, deposition, frost action, and cultural status and family size 
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influence the picture; yet over a number of sites, as seen in Table 2, a trend is to 
be seen. Table 3 summarizes ethnographic and historical data on tipi size, 
which presumably is reflected in the sizes of the rings, and from this it is de- 
duced that the majority of the tipi ring sites examined on the Blackfeet 
Reservation date from the nineteenth century. 

It may be mentioned that in all cases, the rocks used for tipi rings are 
naturally-fragmented, locally occurring stones, in quantity and size always 


TABLE 1. Camp PLAN OR PATTERN 


Plan No. of Sites No. of Rings 

A. Single isolated ring 63 63 
B Two rings 24 48 
C. Three-ring triangle 5 15 
I). Single row 16 110 
KE. Double alternating row 3 199 
F. V arrangement l 31 
G. Semi-circle 4 38 
H. Circle 5 112 
I. Haphazard 16 13 

Total 137 750 

TABLE 2. Rock DEPTH AND Tipit RING 

Portion Below Surlace \verage Size No. ol Sites No. of Rings 
One-quartet 18.3° 58 
One-half ya 22 100 
Three quarters 16.7 32 1605 
Nearly all 14.6’ 7 68 

Total 05 391 


consistent with the amount that would have been necessary to anchor a lodge 
cover where rocks are small, a greater number have been gathered, and vice 
versa. The exception lies in some of the larger rings, which may have compara- 
tively fewer stones; very likely these indicate later historic tipis also held by 
pegs. 

The highly nomadic life of the aborigines of north-central Montana argues 
against an abundance of cultural remains in dwelling sites, and little actually 
is found in tipi rings. The experiences of local collectors, as well as of the au- 
thor, have demonstrated that all that can be expected from the excavation of a 
tipi ring are a few bone fragments, flint and obsidian (not native to the region 
flakes and perhaps broken points, rough hammerstones, and an occasional 
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Piare 1. Mrs. Mary Ground, Blackfoot Indian, during break-up of the 1956 North American 
Indian Days encampment, Browning, Montana. Her tipi has been taken down, but her 


camping equipment has not yet been removed. Note ring of stones from the tipi liner. 


Piare 2. Tipi ring remaining on campground after the removal of Mrs. Ground’s tipi and 


equipment 
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PLaré 3. Aerial view of the 1956 North American Indian Days encampment 
showing a ] 


wortion of the camp pattern. Note variations in tipi s 
tipi, right 


Browning, Montana, 


including children’s play 
distances between tipis, and positions 


nt center 


PLATE 4 


\erial view of prehistoric t 


I Lack! l ( in Reser 
tion, Montana. Note similarities in ring size and position to modern tipi camp, as shown in 3 
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grooved maul. Charcoal fragments may be present, but, as Adam White Man 
pointed out (see below), cooking was frequently performed outside the lodge. 
But where smaller central stone circles have been built inside rings, the rocks 
are often fire-cracked and the earth inside burnt and mixed with ashes. An 
example of a tipi ring excavated by the author is diagramed in Figure 1. No 


TABLE 3. TEMPORAL CHANGES IN BLACKFooT 


Number of 
I loor 


Date Period No. of Skins : Reasons 
Diameter 


Occupants Wives 
Before Pre-horse 6-8 About 68 ? Limited traction 
1730 10’ power of dogs; less 
value of women’s la 
bor, more equal sex 
ratio favors fewer 
Wives 
1750 Horse “Larger” ? One family toa Proba Horse can transport 
acquired tipi; “leader’s” bly 1-4 larger lodge; bands 
holds 50 become larger 
1830 Fur trade \v: 6-12 10’ to 14’ Av: 6-10 Av: 5 Value of women for 
expansion or 16’ hide processing, high 
Wealthy: Ca. 16’ Large family 6 to 16 death rate of men in 
18-20 warincreases polvgy 
Extreme: 40 30’ Up to 100 ny; wealth in horses 
allows luxurious 
lodges 
1870 Competitive Canvas be- Same Same Up to Intensitication of 
fur trade gins to re (rarely above factors. 
place skins 20 or 30 
1956* Present Canvas 15’-23.5’ 7-10 1 Erected only for tra- 
lodge ditional weekend so 


cial gathering; many 
lodges family heir 


looms 


* Sources: Bradley 1900:258; O. Lewis 1942:35-49; Ewers 1955:131-4, 307-8, and, for 
present period, the author’s study of 1956 North American Indian Days encampment 


eccentric, partial, or overlapping rings were observed in the survey; however, 
manifestations such as ‘‘medicine wheels” and fasting shelters were excluded 
from the category of tipi rings (for the explanation of the former, see Kehoe 
1954; Dempsey 1956). 

Concurrently with the archeological study, ethnological interviews of a 
number of elderly Indians were carried out. In addition to the formal ques- 
tioning, several of the informants were taken into the field and asked to identify 
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tipi rings. All my informants were certain that the rings had been used by their 
forefathers as weights to hold down lodge covers, and identical results have 
since been obtained by Hugh Dempsey, working with Alberta Blackfoot and 
Blood (Dempsey 1956:177). A typical report was that given by Bull Head, a 
North Piegan: 


d r 
0) O oorway 
O fire-cracked rock 


Oo bone fragment 
Q BR 
0 in 


o hearth 
U Do will 
Oe 


922 


—+- 


SCALE IN FEET 
SITE 24GL486 RING 4 
Fic. 1 


My father, Dog Head or Bull Head [born about 1820, died about 1900], and my 
grandmother, Red Painted Feet, told me this. It was my great-grandfather’s genera 
tion, the people that never had the horse and used the dog for traveling, that used th 
rock rings. . . . Now, both the horse and the dog people used the rocks for tipi weights 
The horse people used both wooden pegs and rocks to help weight down the lodge t: 
protect it from the wind 


| QO OO 
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The outer rocks were used as weights to hold down the tipi for protection from the 
wind because the tipis were right in the open. These tipi rings were called fskiman, 
‘something to hold down the lodge.”’ The inner rocks in the center of the large ring were 
the fire hearth. They were about two feet in diameter and used to protect the fire from 
spreading on the ground. The center rocks were called dppskitan, “confine the fire.” 


MILK RIVER RIDGE 


24GL525 mm 
BUFFALO JUMP 
A ° 
24GL487 
N 
SECTION OF 
MILK RIVER 


RIDGE SLOPE 


(° TIP] RING) 


24GL486 
° 


° 
° 


° 


APPROX. 1 MILE - 


Fic. 2 


Chewing Black Bones, a South Piegan now in his nineties, recalled: 

I heard my grandfathers, Carries Braid and Middle Sitter, say that their ancestors, 
the dog-pony people, did not use pegs for their lodges. The reason was that they did not 
have the instruments to use in sharpening pegs then. They used rocks to hold down the 
lodge skin in keeping out the wind. 

Little Light, a North Blackfoot, explained: 

In the dog days .. . they didn’t use pegs because they had no axes. When the white 
men brought axes they made pegs. In the old days they [also] used hide liners tied to 
the lodge covers and held down by stones. 

Mrs. Duck Chief, the oldest resident of the North Blackfoot Reserve, clari- 
lied another point: 


Where old Indians pitched their tipis, they put the rocks around the tipi to keep it 


| 
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down. They don’t do it nowadays; only old people with hide tipis used them, when 
the tipis were used often, for every day. The hides stretched more than canvas, so the 
rocks didn’t roll off as they would from tight canvas. 


Not only could these Indians recall the practice of weighting tipis with 
rocks, they could even identify particular rings as having belonged to deceased 
relatives. An interpreter, George Bull Child, interrupted the account of one 
informant, Adam White Man (also a South Piegan), to say: 

I myself have seen rocks being used to hold down lodge covers. Adam can take you 
down on Badger Creek where his father put up his tipi and you can see his tipi ring 
Old Man Running Crane had a tipi ring and it is still there. It still shows there like the 


others of the old stone-age people 


Adam took me to this ring, listed as site 24G1432, on his allotment on Badger 
Creek on the Blackfeet Reservation, and repeated there that it was the one 
used by his father, White Man, at the beginning of this century. The circle, 
16 feet in diameter, was composed of naturally rounded boulders varying in 
size from three inches to one foot, and lay on a low terrace about 100 yards 
from the terrace bank. One-third of the stones were already embedded in the 
grass roots and humus. Adam pointed out two cooking hearths, one inside the 
ring visible only as a slight discoloration in the soil, the other 21 feet east of the 
ring and bounded by two large stones. According to Adam, the family cooked 
inside the tipi only in bad weather, otherwise preparing the food at the outdoor 
hearth. In all respects the elder White Man’s ring is indistinguishable from any 
other archeological tipi ring. 

The same informant identified other rings, north of Highway 89 on Badger 
Creek, as having been used during a Sun Dance given jointly by the Canadian 
Cree and the Piegan about 1891. He remembered that there had been two 
sacred women, and each had her own lodge. Said Adam, “At the time of this 
Sun Dance, only the sacred women used the rocks to hold down their lodge 
covers in the old-fashioned way. The rest of the people used pegs.”’ (Rocks 
seem still to have been used as auxiliaries to pegs in inclement weather at that 
period. ) 

Bull Head also informed me that: 

(ne of my father’s tipi rings is still west of my place. It is like a keepsake to me and 
| am protecting it from cattle and whatever else might destroy it. There are other rings 
belonging to my father, but I am just protecting one. I remember that an uncle had a 


ring there, too. 


Interestingly enough, the last tipi ring of Chief Crowfoot, dated April, 1890, 
according to the inscription on the plaque beside it, is protected by a railing 
erected by the government. This ring lies about a quarter mile east of the 
Blackfoot Crossing Monument near Cluny, Alberta. 

It was not possible to conduct extensive interviews with members of other 
tribes, but statements obtained from two Cree, an Arapaho, an Oglala Sioux, 
and a Gros Ventre indicated that the traditions of their peoples also ascribed 
tipi rings to the custom of weighting down lodge covers with rocks. Sister M 
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Inez Hilger mentions this practice in her study of Arapaho child life (Hilger 
1952: 93). 

In the opinion of the author, there is no reasonable doubt that tipi rings 
once anchored lodge covers. Striking proof of the theory is offered at the 
modern Blackfoot summer encampments. The particular one intensively 
studied was that erected for the North American Indian Days Celebration 
held in Browning, Montana, August 8-13, 1956. Although the modern camp 
represents a purely social gathering, in spirit it stems from the traditional Sun 
Dance tribal camp. The occasion draws many elderly Indians, and tipis are 
put up both to shelter some of the visitors and as memorials to deceased 
owners. Conscious attempts to remain faithful to the ancient style are made 
by several of the tipi owners. 

The 1956 camp contained 39 four-pole canvas tipis. All were pegged around 
the outside, but the liners hung from the wall inside were anchored on the 
ground by rocks. Mae Williamson explained: 


Ihe rocks were used to hold down and push out the tipi liner similar to their use in 
the old days. Quite a few of the other campers were using them, too, but most of them 
were too lazy to gather rocks, since they were not easily found at the Browning camp 
ground. Filled parfleches are often used to push out the inside liner.* 


Removal of the tipi and its liner resulted in the formation of rings of stones 
indistinguishable from many of the tipi rings classed as archeological phe- 
nomena elsewhere on the High Plains. 

Measurements of the tipis and of the subsequent liner rings demonstrated 
that the rings closely approximated the dimensions of the original structure, 
little displacement having occurred during its removal. Examination of the 
ground occupied by the tipis after the camp was abandoned showed the same 
scarcity of imperishable remains characteristic of archeological tipi ring sites, 
and also illuminated a problem frequently referred to by excavators of these 
sites: the usual lack of packed floors within the rings. In the modern camp, a 
restricted circle in the middle of the tipi, around the hearth, was lightly packed, 
but this was hardly comparable to the heavily-trodden ground outside the 
tipis. Indeed, the tallest grass remaining in the camp ground grew around the 
peripheries of the tipis, at their peg lines. The Indians repaired to their tipis 
to eat, sleep, or chat; they sat on robes, and walked about inside very little. 
Most activities took place outdoors, and such would have been even more the 
case in aboriginal times. 

In summary, the data obtained in this study suggest that the term “tipi 
ring’ be restricted to the approximately regular stone circles, between about 
seven and thirty feet in diameter (the range ultimately to be determined by 
the size ranges of tipis as these become known) but averaging about sixteen 
feet, with the rocks of the circle of a size, weight, and quantity suitable for 
securing a lodge cover. Similar sod circles may be included in regions where 
stone is lacking. Rock-lined hearths and distinct doorways (tipi entrances 
did not always reach down to the ground) may or may not be present, packed 
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Hoors are not to be expected, and cultural debris is usually scanty. It is the 
thesis of this paper that such rings were used by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Northern Plains to anchor their skin lodges against the winds. Manifesta 
tions such as ‘‘medicine wheels,” effigies, and so forth, though also built of 
rocks, are not tipi rings and should not be subsumed under this category, as 
they have been in the past. Acceptance by archeologists of the domestic func- 
tion of tipi rings, and exclusion of other remains from the category defined 
above, should open the way to fruitful investigations of the sociocultural fac- 
tors reflected in the tipi ring sites. Use of the ‘‘direct ethnological’ approach 
for other archeological remains in recently-settled regions such as the Northern 
Plains, especially if the types of these remains are thoughtfully defined, may 
also help to solve the problems they pose. It is hoped that the two suggestions 
above, taken together, will begin the unraveling of some threads of the tapestry 
of aboriginal life in the Great Plains. 
NOTES 

' This paper is an abstract of the author’s Master’s thesis, ‘Stone Tipi Rings in North-central 
Montana and the Adjacent Portion of Alberta: Their Historical, Ethnological and Archaeological 
Aspects,’’ deposited in the Library of the University of Washington, Seattle, May 28, 1957. Sup 
porting data are there given in full and will be published in full in a forthcoming Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

? In other areas of the world, tipi rings, or remains very similar to or functionally equivalent 
to them, may date to the Upper Paleolithic (e.g., Zamiatnine 1934:25-8; Rust 1951:1-2). These 
earlier rings are apparently in buried sites rather than on or near the surface, as are the tipi rings 
discussed in this paper. Comparable recent rings are reported from the Far North, where Mathias 
sen saw stones weighting tent covers (Mathiassen 1928: 132-3). 

’ As a note for future investigators, Nora Spanish, another South Piegan, mentioned that 
some North Blackfoot from Gleichen, Alberta, have been sewing loops to the inside liners of their 
tipis and pegging the liners like the tipis themselves. This is a recent innovation and, according 
to Mrs. Spanish, requires more effort than merely placing rocks along the margin, but does result ir 
less wear on the liner. 
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Tooth-Size, Body-Size and “Giant” Fossil Man 


STANLEY M. GARN anp ARTHUR B. LEWIS 
Fels Research Institute 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


VER the past twenty years there have been repeated discoveries in 
Southeast Asia of very large fossil teeth variously attributed to a pro- 
tohominid or euhominid of truly extraordinary size. 

rhe first of these finds was the famous ‘“‘drugstore’’ teeth, purchased in 
Hong Kong between 1935 and 1939 (but probably from Kwangsi Province in 
South China), and assigned by Von Koenigswald (1935) to the provisional 
genus Gigantopithecus. Next in order of discovery came two mandibular frag- 
ments with attached teeth, recovered from Sangiran, near Solo in Java in 1939 
and 1941. The Sangiran tooth-jaw fragments were entered in the provisional 
genus Meganthropus (Weidenreich 1945:16). The most recent find, made at 
Luntsai mountain, Kwangsi Province, South China, occurred in 1956 (Pei 
1957). Though metrical data were not given by Pei, it may be inferred that the 
teeth of the Luntsai fossil were at least 50 percent longer and wider than those 
of contemporary Europeans or Asiatics. 

On the basis of morphology and size together, Von Koenigswald decided 
that the Hong Kong and Sangiran teeth and jaw fragments came from “giant 
apes.’’ However, Weidenreich later concluded that both the 1935-1939 Hong 
Kong teeth and the 1939-1941 Sangiran tooth-jaw fossils were the remains ot 
true men, though extraordinarily large men, from the early Sino-Malaysian 
fauna (Weidenreich 1945:123-—24). Finally, in his recent article, W. C. Pei 
reverted to the idea of a giant anthropoid and estimated that the “giant” ape 
of Luntsai stood ‘“‘some twelve feet” high (Pei 1957: 836). 

What is the evidence that these three sets of finds, separated from each 
other by space and time, all came from gigantic beings? How convincing 1s 
the evidence that big teeth necessarily indicate extraordinary stature? Lacking 
the postcranial skeletons, direct proof of body size does not exist. What re- 
mains is such indirect proof as can be gleaned from tooth-size relationships 


in man and apes. “This” admitted Franz Weidenreich .. . ‘is a very ticklish 
question. .. . But, in most cases, and especially in Primates, large teeth neces- 


sitate large jaws, and large jaws a large body, as we know from fossil giant 
lemurs of Madagascar” (Weidenreich 1946:60-61). Apparently Pei subscribes 
to this reasoning, as did Von Koenigswald before him. 

In view of the attention given to this problem by Weidenreich in his 
‘Apes, Giants and Man,” a problem that arises again with the Luntsai dis- 
covery, it seems worthwhile to explore the relationship between tooth-size 
and body-size in recent man and the hominidae. While only the discovery of 
actual limb bones belonging to Gigantopithecus, Meganthropus or the “ape” 
of Luntsai will settle the matter once and for all, an inquiry into the tooth-size 
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body-size relationship may help to determine whether we may count giants 
for ancestors, or merely near-hominids with oversize teeth. 
BETWEEN SPECIES 

The degree of relationship between tooth size and body size was first 
investigated in a number of species (or provisional genera) of proto-hominids 
and euhominids, including both forms ordinarily assigned to Homo sapiens 
and forms whose exact taxonomic position is subject to debate. The groups 
considered, and data on tooth size were taken from Table 2 in Robinson 

1953:14), except that Meganthropus was excluded, and our own data on 
tooth size and body size substituted for Black’s original figures on tooth size in 
European whites. Stature estimates for the Javanese-Chinese fossils followed 
Weidenreich (1945) and LeGros Clark (1955), except for the Australopithe- 
cines for whom size estimates were made from weight data furnished by Dr. 
William L. Straus, Jr., after he reviewed casts of the pelves and limb-bones in 
his collection.! Care was taken to make the tooth-size measurements, which 
were not sex-specific, and the stature estimates or means comparable through- 
out. 

Although these data were for the most part available to Weidenreich when 
he wrote “Apes, Giants and Man,” they do not support the notion that the 
two variables are intimately related. As shown in Table 1, the largest mandib- 
ular molar teeth belong to the South African forms, yet these Australopithe- 
cines were of short stature: Straus puts the largest as probably not far beyond 
the chimpanzee range. On the other hand, the smallest teeth belong to the Ohio 
whites, unquestionably the tallest group of the seven here considered. Using 
the tooth-size body-size data given in Table 1, the product-moment correla- 
tion (r) works out to —0.56 (which is significant at better than the 5 percent 
contidence level) and the correlation ratio to —0.7. Neither argues in favor of 
a neat positive relationship between molar size and stature. 

Of course, there are limitations to the data used. The reader should realize 
that the stature estimate for Sinanthropus is based on one specimen (cf. LeGros 
Clark 1955)? that for Paranthropus robustus is based on a humeral fragment, 
that for Paranthropus crassidens is based on the pelvis, that for Plesianthropus 
is based on a humerus, a femur, and a hip bone, and the stature estimates of 
Pithecanthropus are derived in turn from old formulae. Again, it is question- 
able whether the tooth measurements cited are strictly comparable. However, 
ihe fact remains that the only data that bear on the subject fail to substantiate 
the idea of simple proportionality between tooth-size and body-size and reveal 
a negative relationship instead. As LeGros Clark put it, “so far as other 
paleontological evidence goes there is some reason for assigning a negative 
correlation between the size of the mandible and the total stature’ (LeGros 
Clark 1955:95). Here we would fully agree. 

BETWEEN RACES 

Next, the possibility of a relationship between tooth dimensions and 

stature within a single species of Homo was considered, using various local and 
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geographical races of man for whom tooth-size and body-size data were avail- 
able. To avoid bias, which might easily enter into the study by the selection 
of populations, it was decided to employ the comparative tabulations given 
by Moorrees in his Aleut Dentition (Moorrees 1957). Our changes included 
adding data on ‘‘Bushmen”’ published by Drennan, deleting the Greenland 
Eskimo and Tristanites, and substituting our data (vide supra) for Moorrees’ 
American whites. As in the previous section, sex-specific tooth size data were 


TABLE 1. Tooru SIZE AND Bopy S1zE IN HOMINIDS AND HoMINOIDS 


(following Table 2 in Robinson 1953 and Table 16 in Weidenreich 1946) 


Place-name or Group Mesio-distal Male 
‘ (following LeGros Clark Diameter of M, Stature 
1955: 117-118) (Mm.) (Cm.) 
1. Paranthropus 
crassidens Swartkrans 15.0 160* 
2. Plesianthropus 
transvaalensis Sterkfontein 13.2 ioe” 
3. Paranthropus 
robustus Kromdraai 14.5 156% 
4. Sinanthropus Choukoutien (1929) 
pekinensis mandibles A, G and K 12.6 1567 
5. Pithecanthropus Sangiran 
ereclus mandible B(1937) 5 170-1757 
6. Homo sapiens Australian natives 
(Campbell) 12.33 164 
7. Homo sapiens Ohio whites 11.0 176 


* Stature estimates from weight data supplied by William L. Straus, Jr. (see text). 
t From Weidenreich (1945:11) and. LeGros Clark (1955:95, 103). 
t Tooth size from Campbell (1925:13), stature from Hooton (1946). 


not employed, since such data are extremely scarce. However, stature means 
or estimates of stature were limited to males. Sources of the stature estimates 
are given on the accompanying table. 

A rapid survey of Table 2 provides little indication of a marked positive 
correlation between tooth-size and body-size in Homo sapiens. While the 
smallest first molar teeth were possessed by the small-statured Bushmen and 
Lapps, the third smallest were owned by American (Ohio) whites. Large teeth, 
however, were characteristic of Aleut, Pecos Indians, and aboriginal Austra 
lians, all of whom fall about 10 centimeters below the stature averages for 
Americans and Swedes. For the eight groups listed in Table 2, the correlation 
coefficient was 0.02 using the mandibular first molar and 0.23 using the maxi 
lary central incisor: neither value of r was significantly different from zero. 

The legitimate objection may be raised that the stature values for Ame: 
cans and Swedes are nutritionally inflated, while those for Bushmen, Lapps, 
Pecos Indians, and Australian aborigines were limited by caloric deprivatio: 
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However, lowering the former values by 5 centimeters, or raising the latter 
by an equal amount did not appreciably change the correlation coefficients 
which were then 0.29 (using the former correction) and —0.03 (making the 
latter correction). Evidently tooth-size and body-size are effectively independ- 
ent in various races of man, as they are in various breeds of dogs (cf. Starck 
1954). 


TABLE 2. Tootu Size AND Bopy Size Various Sapiens Groups 


(arranged in increasing size of M)) 


Mesio-Distal Diameter 


(Mm.) Male 
Group Stature 
I, M. (Cm.) 
|. Norwegian Lapps 8.3 10.8 100* 
2. “Bushmen” 8.3 10.9 1507 
3. American whites (this study) 8.6 11.0 176 
+. Japanese 8.4 
5. Swedes 8.7 11.1 v2" 
6. Aleut (actual values) 8.3 11.5 161 
7. Pecos Indians 8.7 12.0 162} 
8. Australians 9.4 12.3 1647 


* From Coon (1939). 
t From Hooton (1946). 
t From Hooton (1930:178) based on Pearson’s formula. 


BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS 

Finally, the relationship between tooth-size and body-size was investigated 
on an individual basis in a contemporary white population. Here the mesio- 
distal or “long” diameters of the upper-central incisors (I;) and the lower first 
molars (My) were measured on plaster casts taken from alginate impressions 
of 80 Ohio-born participants in the Fels Longitudinal Studies. Stature—that 
is, Standing height was uniformly taken on the seventeenth birthday, with a 
standard deviation of 13 days. Thus age was held constant to within 0.1 per 
cent. 

Since the assumption of normalcy was tenable for both stature and tooth- 
size, the simple product-moment correlation was calculated for boys and girls 
respectively. Of the four correlations (I; vs. stature, Mi vs. stature, and so 
forth), none was significantly different from zero at any acceptable confidence 
level. The actual values of r were as follows: 


Tooth Sex No. Correlation Coefficient 
Maxillary |, M 43 0.00 
Maxillary I, F 36 —0.04 
Mandibular M, M 44 —0.15 


Mandibular M, F 36 0.06 


1 
1 

a 
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With a mean r of —0.03,° the hypothesis that tooth-size and body-size 
are related receives very little support. The most likely conclusion is that 
within a population, as between populations, the size of the teeth themselves 
are unrelated to body size, and therefore of no predictive value (cf. Starck 
1953: 206-07). 

CONCLUSION 

The compilations, comparisons, and correlations made in the present study 
yield no indication that tooth size is predictive of body size in recent man, i 
Homo, or in probably-related forms currently in taxonomic limbo. There is no 
evidence to support the notion that the big-toothed forms from South China 
or Java were giants. In fact, if the South African “‘man-apes”’ are any guide 
the megadont of Luntsai mountain stood scarcely more than tive feet high! 

Within a population sample where we were able to correlate tooth-size and 
body-size on an individual basis (with age held constant), the relationship 
between stature and crown length was effectively nil. Among races, neces 
sarily using stature-estimates and tooth-size data that were not sex-specific, 
no positive correlation was found. In fact, the tallest populations possessed 
teeth that were among the smallest. Similarly, a variety of species of Homo 
or related proto-hominids, failed to show the kind of trend that might be 
expected. Including the South African forms, sometimes claimed to be of the 
same genus as the Sangiran megadonts, the tooth-size body-size relationship 
was negative, as LeGros Clark earlier suggested (LeGros Clark 1955 

There is of course a general relationship between the mass of the mastica 
tory apparatus and the size of the animal. Elephants have bigger jaws and 
larger teeth than do shrews. Cow’s teeth obviously exceed those of cats. How 
ever, when specific adaptations are concerned, there are many exceptions 
Herbivores have large molar teeth: carnivores of comparable body size do not 
Tooth-size may be excessively reduced in relation to body-size, as in the 
/-dentata, or tooth number may be reduced, as in the Pinnipida. Herre (1951 
has shown that there is no direct relationship between tooth-size and body-size 
in Sus, and while conclusions based on the pig were strongly criticized by 
Weinert, similar findings were made by Dietrich Starck on dogs of various 
sizes (Starck 1953:207).! 

It may well be that the forms with giant teeth, both from Africa and Asia, 
had the task of grinding nutrients and calories from tough and bulky vegetable 
material, but without the gastro-intestinal adaptations of herbivores. Despite 
the heavy masticatory load the large tooth and jaw fragments suggest, the 
resulting caloric intake did not support a body mass much in excess of 100 or 
150 pounds at most (to use Straus’ weight estimates). Sapiens man, on the 
other hand, can maintain a six-foot frame with a molar row of less than 30) 
millimeters, and greater jaw-muscle reduction. But men of our species have 
tremendously reduced the chewing load by selecting meat rather than shoots 
and by breaking down connective tissue and cellulose walls through th 


medium of heat. 
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The relationship between the megadonts of China and Java and those of 
South Africa remains puzzling and not easily solved by comparing tooth 
sizes alone. Franz Weidenreich and G. H. R. von Koenigswald sensed an af- 
finity between the big-toothed kinds from Asia and those from South Africa 
Weidenreich 1945:16) and sought to include the latter in the provisional 
genus Meganthropus. Robinson, however, has viewed the problem from a dia- 
metrically opposite point of view: according to him, the megadont Sangiran 
relics and the earlier (Kwangsi) teeth bought in Hong Kong belong in the pro- 
visional genus Australopithecus (Robinson 1953:36). While these contrasting 
expert opinions constitute a fascinating essay in paleontological parochialism, 
the fact remains that it would be improbable if the megadonts were five-foot 
pygmies in Africa, and twelve-foot giants in Asia. 

Zuckerman has added a suggestion of his own to the controversy, by 
invoking a hitherto-undescribed and still unknown pathological condition to 
account for the large size of the 1939-1941 Sangiran and 1935-1939 Hong Kong 
teeth (Zuckerman 1950). Such a suggestion is not new in human paleontology: 
there are few fossils that have not been explained as pathological, endocrino- 
pathic specimens. Up to now the best answer was that no growth disturbance, 
howevere severe, has been known to promote disproportionately large teeth. 
However, the latest find from Luntsai mountain goes far to dispel the pos- 
sibility. With each added find the probability of pathology tremendously 
decreases, even if “Idiopathic odontomegaly”’ was pandemic over half the 
world. 

The simplest and most economical explanation is that the big-toothed 
iorms were simply big-toothed forms. Though it is possible to make compari- 
sons on the basis of profile-patterns, thus eliminating the factor of size from 
primary consideration (Garn 1955:540), neither size nor pattern are currently 
sufficient to indicate where and how these megadonts are related to us.° 


NOTES 


' Stature estimates are from data supplied by Dr. W. L. Straus, Jr. Straus writes: “I would 
estimate that Plesianthropus was about the size of a chimpanzee, with a weight of 100 pounds as a 
iair and reasonable estimate .... The hipbone fragment of Paranthropus crassidens, although 
considerably larger than that for Plestanthropus, is actually much smaller than that of American 
vhites and negroes.’’ He estimates the weight of Paranthropus crassidens as around 150 pounds 
Jan. 14, 1958). 

2 Deleting Sinanthropus from the series changes the tooth-size body-size correlation slightly 
to —0.67. 

§ Obtained by summing the Z-transforms of r. 

'“Damit ist gezeigt, dass fiir Céniden ahnliche Relationen zwischen absoluter Kérpergrésse 
ind Zahngrésse bestehen, wie sie Herre fiir Sus nachgeweisen hat.’’ (Starck 1954: 207). 

® The authors acknowledge the assistance of Demarest L. Polacheck and wish to thank William 
L. Straus, Jr. for the weight estimates from which the stature estimates were made by us. 
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Intercultural Use of Rorschach' 


CYRIL J. ADCOCK anv JAMES E. RITCHIE 


Victoria University of Wellington 


HE Rorschach test has been used widely in cross-cultural studies and 
the question arises as to the validity of the orthodox interpretations 
under these circumstances. 

In all cross-cultural studies to date, the question of the validity of the test 
has been recognized as a problem. Honigmann (1955), reviewing Rorschach 
research of this kind, has pointed out that few fieldworkers have been pre- 
pared to use the test alone but have employed it in association with other 
tests or to supplement their own observations (Honigmann 1949; Gladwin 
and Sarason 1953; Billig, Gillin, and Davidson 1947-48). They are thus able 
to “compare the results obtained by the test and standard theories of inter- 
pretation to data independently derived” (Honigmann 1955:254-55). This 
procedure, he suggests, may eventually hold promise of some systematic 
examination of such attempts leading to the development of a “‘truly universal 
testing instrument.” 

Generally speaking, workers using the test cross-culturally have been cau- 
tious in advancing any great claims as to the efficiency of the Rorschach proce- 
dure, confining themselves to use of the test as yielding information collateral 
to interview materials and regarded in much the same way. The stated em- 
phasis is in most cases to regard the responses as the most significant material. 
Spindler and Goldschmidt (1952), for example, speak of a Rorschach response 
as a “personal va iant of a culturally patterned response to a relatively open 
situation,” and warn against over-facile use of standard interpretations. 

But in fact some interpretation, however careful, is attempted in all these 
and other studies. And all interpretation is haunted by doubts such as these 
expressed by Sarason (1953:438) commenting on his work with the Truk 
material: 
| do not think it is justified to conclude that the tests are valid. The procedure used does 
not allow us to discriminate at all sharply between the test and its interpreter. The fol- 
lowing statement does appear justified: Using an interpretive procedure the underlying 
principles of which were never explicitly stated, I was able to make valid statements 
about the common psychological characteristics of a particular society—the number of 
valid statements being clearly more than one would expect by chance. 


While the results of this study were outstandingly successful, one feels on the 
basis of this comment that success was achieved by great labor, great care, a 
measure of luck, and by assuming the ethnographic record to be valid. If some 
other way of establishing a valid interpretive system for a particular culture 
could be found, it would considerably reduce the anxiety accompanying the 
process Sarason describes and increase the usefulness of the test. Lip-service 
in recognizing the dangers of cross-cultural interpretation has not always led 
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to constructive programs for substituting more valid means. We believe that a 
statistical analysis using factorial technique would go a long way toward 
providing such validation. We may say that the question of Rorschach validity 
may be answered in one of the following ways: 

1. Treat the responses as a sample of verbal behavior collected in a standard 
situation; the validity of the responses is thus no more nor less than the 
validity of data collected through any other interviewing technique. 
Interpret but use interview or other test data as collateral checking 


~ 


material. 

3. Use the Rorschach not as primary data but as a means of obtaining 
hypotheses for the analysis of other data (really a refinement of the 
second “‘technique’’). 

+. Interpret but keep the interpretation to a more limited form than the 
usual clinical use of the test customarily employed, e.g., one can sa\ 
that a record shows stereotypy of responses and a tendency toward 
rigid percepts and thought processes, but one should not say that a 
person is caught up in obsessive or compulsive ritualistic thinking. 


wa 


Conduct a factorial analysis to establish the most appropriate groupings 
of response categories, then attempt to state and validate interpretations 
of what these groupings mean and their implications for cross-cultura! 


research. 


All except the first of these, and the last, which has not previously been 
attempted, involve basic assumptions as to the meaning of responses to 
Rorschach cards. Chief among these is the assumption that the stimulus (the 
ten Rorschach cards) presents a situation which is cross-culturally equivalent, 
and that responses to these equivalent “‘situations” are therefore cross-cul 
turally comparable. However, it is quite likely that there may sometimes be 
such major cross-cultural differences in the subject’s perceptual interpretation 
of the situation that this basic assumption is theoretically invalid. This lack 
of validity is pointed up in recent research which we have carried out in order 
to compare Maori and white New Zealand personality. This research involved 
the use of the Rorschach test with a wide range of Maori and European (white 
informants. We may now go on briefly to describe our research design, to 
outline some of our results, and to show their relevence for the problem oi! 
Rorschach validation. 

SUBJECTS 

Group 1: 32 Maori students at Wellington Teachers’ Training College matched wit! 
a like number of pakeha (i.e., white persons of European descent) students on the basis 
of similar rural or semirural origin and matched also for educational background. 

Group 2: 63 upper-class boys from Te Aute College and 55 upper-class girls fro! 
Hukarere College, both residential secondary (high) schools for Maori pupils only. 

Group 3: 48 upper-class boys and 49 upper-class girls from Horowhenua Colleg 
pakeha secondary (high) school in a semirural area. 


ns 
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Group 4: 26 Maori men and 27 Maori women from a farming area with a predomi- 
nantly Maori population. 


TEST VARIABLES 


A wide variety of physical and psychological variables was used. It will 
be unnecessary to mention the physical variables in detail here as the informa- 
tion is readily available elsewhere (Adcock et al. 1957). In any case, this 
paper is primarily concerned with the psychological variables. 

(a) Physical variables. Fourteen measurements were included, two of which were 

measures of fat deposit and muscular development. 

(b) Psychological variables. These included variables derived from the Rorschach 
test, group administered (see Table 1), measures of intelligence (Otis Higher and 
Wechsler-Bellevue), questionnaire measures of emotional lability, shyness, drive, 
euphoria, kindliness, and obsessional tendencies, and finally a measure of fa- 
miliarity with Maori culture. 


TABLE 1. KEY TO SELECTED RORSCHACH CATEGORIES! 


Symbol Response category so scored.” 

R Total number of responses. 

W% Responses to the whole blot as a percentage of R. 

De Responses to large details as a percentage of R. 

d% Responses to small details as a percentage of R. 

Dd% Responses to other details as a percentage of R. 

S% Responses to white space details as a percentage of R. 
M Responses in which the subject sees human in motion. 
FM Animals in movement. 

m Inanimate movement (e.g. wind). 

Fe Differentiated texture shading used. 

FC Color used with definite shape. 

CF Color used with less definite shape. 

Cc Pure color response without form content. 

FY, Percentage of R of simple form responses. 

KK Vista seen in the blot. 

k Vista reduced to a 2-dimensional percept. 

Ho Percentage of R in which whole human figures are seen. 
Hd % Percentage of R in which part human figures are seen. 
A Percentage of R in which whole animal figures are seen. 
\d% Percentage of R in which part animal figures are seen. 


' Not all the usual Rorschach categories gave meaningful results in this study. This and sub 
sequent tables therefore include only those which are relevant. 

* No simple guide can be given here to the interpretive principles by which scores in response 
categories are translated into statements about personality. Simplified accounts are available 
Spindler 1955: 15-24; Mons 1947:55-81. For fuller coverage, see Klopfer et al. 1954). 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The technique of factorial analysis has gained wide acceptance in psycho- 
logical research in recent years. Some exploratory attempts have been made to 
use this technique in the analysis of anthropological material, notably Cat- 
tell’s analysis of cultural factors (Cattell, Breul and Hartman 1952). We can 
expect more work of this kind to be developed from the use of the wide range 
of scalable data in the Human Relations Area Files. The technique is alread) 
widely used in physical anthropology (Driver 1953:45). Driver describes the 
technique as a means of reducing ‘‘any number of inter-correlated variables t 
the minimum number of factors necessary to account for the correlations.’ 
Full accounts of the method may be found in Adcock (1954). We have used 
this technique to determine the patterns inherent in the physical data, in the 
psychological data, and in both sets as a whole. Here we are concerned pri 
marily with the Rorschach test findings. 

The interpretation of Rorschach scores makes assumptions concerning the 
personal meaning of what the subject sees in the standard ink-blot series 
Separate scoring categories for form, color, movement, shading, and diffusion 
responses have been set up (see Table 1). Interpretive significances have been 
attached to each, or rather to the overall pattern of scores and particularly to 
groups of scoring categories believed to have common significance. By an 
alyzing Rorschach data in association with validated measures of personality 
traits, we have tried to test the assumptions of Rorschach interpretation. By 
using Maori subjects we have sought to determine whether such assumptions, if 
valid, are cross-culturally applicable. Since other factor analyses of this tes! 
(Eysenck 1953:309-16) have cast considerable doubt on the usual interpre 
tive procedure and have suggested a more valid grouping of the Rorschach 
scoring categories, we were interested to discover not only whether such 
patterns reappeared in our New Zealand subjects of European ethnic origin, 
but whether they appeared in the Maori data also. If this were so, then 
the cross-cultural use of the pattern discovered could be the basis of future 
interpretation in cross-cultural research in New Zealand. If not, we would b 
forced to conclude that the test is only valid once its meaning for a particula! 
culture has been established. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Intercorrelations were calculated between all the variables noted above for 
all four groups of subjects. The Rorschach data were then analyzed separate! 
for each sample. In all, thirteen separate factor analyses were computed bh) 
means of slide rule and desk calculator, using Thurstone’s centroid method 
(Thurstone 1947:149-70). The original correlation for the four groups were 
then averaged and analyzed by means of the electronic computor at the Uni 
versity of Illinois. This machine was also used for the final step of rotation to 
‘simple structure’ in the case of the group analysis physical data. Such 
rotation is required by this method of analysis because the original factors ar 
obtained with an arbitrary reference frame. The rotation is carried out accor 
ing to mathematical criteria and greatly simplifies the problem of interpreta 
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tion. However, we did not apply this rotation principle to the Rorschach data, 
which, since many of its intercorrelations are negative, can in our opinion be 
statisfactorily interpreted without rotation (Adcock et al. 1957:161). 

We will now describe the Rorschach factors found in this research. The 
factors are named, using appropriate psychological nomenclature, and each 
description amplifies and defines the name we have given to the factor. 

Factor R 1. Imaginative Thinking. This has high loadings on all the vari- 
ables which require an imaginative approach: W (whole responses), M (re- 
sponses involving movement of human beings), FM (movement of animals); 
and low loadings on matter-of-fact responses: F (simple form responses), d 


TABLE 2. UNROTATED RORSCHACH CENTROID FACTORS 


Adult Maori Training College Maori Schools Pakeha School 

R1 R2 R3 R1 R2 R3 R1 R2 R4 R1 R2 RS 
R 24 16 25 04 73 —34 —22 47 —04 05 24 04 
W% -0O 06 —36 89 —36 02 —-10 
D% —O8 —31 19 18 65 —20 00 39 O8 53 
1% 91 16 22 37 08 —26 21 41 58 600 03 14 
DAG 49 31 18 42 0) 14 32 30 —10 37 OS 09 
SY 40 63 —24 31 09 —27 45 13 —39 06 10 03 
M —48 76 42 —46 24 61 —70 41 —-11 —43 305 —15 
FM —65 58 25 -59 31 —26 —46 -22 -—26 —52 09 37 
m 21 07 13 —37 -20 70 —29 34. —14 
rK 30 —11 ~17 —15 19 13 —25 —04 17 
F% 50 —25 34 70 —28 —16 63 29, —03 92 02 —25 
Fe O4 15 53 —O3 39 14 —33 5 25 06 03 53 
FC —23 O05 58 —17 32 —20 —(09 34 14 02 19 24 
CF —14 -—24 —44 —20 —36 24 —30 —59 —29 
HY —62 30 44 54. —O08 46 —44 26 —43 —35 52 —25 
Hd&% 19 16 —09 65 23 49 —20 69 23 44. —12 27 
\% 20 —26 32 —25 31 —11 —61 —25 -19 —11 —13 64 
Ad] 48 15 13 65 25 25 48 —03 59 56 —12 —09 


N.B.: Decimal points omitted. 


responses (responses from small areas of the blot). It is interesting to note 
that this factor is represented in all our samples, both Maori and pakeha. 
As will be seen later, the average score of Maoris on this dimension is low. 
However, this does not alter the fact that this is the most important factor in 
Maori Rorschach performance. The degree to which a factor is absent or 
present does not depend on the average measure on this dimension. For 
example, the factor or dimension of height in an analysis of physique may be 
equally obvious among a group of dwarfs or a group of giants, since you find 
individual difference in height along this dimension in both cases. 
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Factor R 2. Mature S pontaneity. This factor too is represented in all samples. 
If has high loadings on R (total number of responses), 11 (human movement 
and negative loadings on CF. (color tending to dominate form as a deter 
minant of response). 

Factor R 3. Introversion. This factor appears in basically similar forms in 
the Training College and adult Maori samples, but is not present in high schoo! 
samples. It involves a contrast between movement and color responses which 
has classically been associated with the contrast between introversion and 


extratension (not quite the same as extraversion). 


TABLE 3. CENTROID LOADINGS, Factor R1: IMAGINATIVE THINKING 


Adult Training Maori Pakeha a 

Maori College Schools Schools : 
R 24 04 —22 05 03 
W% — 60) — —20 —70 —60 
DY —O8 19 —69 39 05 
d% 9] 37 21 60 52 
Dd% 49 +2 32 37 40) 
SY, 40) 31 45 06 31 
M — 48 — 46 —70 —43 —52 
FM —65 —59 — 46 —52 —56 
m —2) — 37 —29 —22 
FK — 30) —15 
FY 50 70 63 96 70 
F< 04 —(3 — 33 06 —(07 
—23 —17 —(9 —12 
CF -- —14 — 20) — 30) —16 
HY, —62 — 54 — 44 — 35 — 49 
Hd 19 65 — 20 44 27 
\% — 20 —25 —61 —1i1 —29 
\d% 48 65 48 56 54 


N.B.: Figures rounded to two decimal places. Decimal points omitted. 


Factor R 4. Insecurity. This factor appears in only one group, the adolescent 
boys attending the all-Maori secondary school. The outstanding features are 
high loadings on m (inanimate movement responses, e.g., volcanic eruption 
small detail responses and negative loadings on S (white space response, a 
reversal of figure-ground) and H (human figures). The m response, according 
to Klopfer et al. (1954: 266), may indicate 
of threatening environmental forces outside [the subject’s| control,’’ while ex 


a feeling of helplessness in the face 


cessive small detail responses are regarded as a flight from reality. The S re 
sponse, being a reversal of figure and ground, is traditionally associated wit! 
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an unconscious defense which takes the form of opposing the test instructions 
to respond to the blot. We therefore seem to have a factor involving timid 
withdrawal and conformity, which suggest as its core a feeling of insecurity and 
defensiveness. 

Factor R 5. Affective Extraversion. Again we have a factor appearing with 
only one group, the pakeha secondary school children. Its interpretation is 
somewhat involved and will not be attempted in detail here, but readers with 
some familiarity with Rorschach technique are referred to the fuller report 
(Adcock et al. 1957:174). In broad outline, the traits involved appear to be 
very similar to what Sheldon has described as viscerotonia, a temperament 
trait name which includes persons who are relaxed, pleasure-seeking, fun- 
loving, unaspiring, and unathletic. This is confirmed in that we later found 
this factor to be associated with high measurements for subcutaneous fat 
(equivalent to a loading of .33). 


MAORI-PAKEHA DIFFERENCES 


After the preliminary process of analyzing the Rorschach data in order 
to find what dimensions were being measured, we were ready to study the 
personality differences between Maori and pakeha subjects. For this purpose 
we calculated phi-coefticients which would indicate the degree of correlation 
between each variable and the fact of being a Maori (See Tables 4 and 5). 
By this method any variable which had higher scores for all Maori subjects 
than for any pakeha subject would give coefficients of 1.00; the reverse situa- 
tion would produce coefficients of — 1.00. If high and low scores were equally 
distributed between Maori and pakeha, the result would be zero. The advan- 
tage of this measure is that one can also calculate the related chi-squared values 
which can be checked easily for statistical significance. 

Table 4 (columns 1 and 2) shows these phi-coefficients for both males 
and females. All figures which reach statistical significance have been starred. 
These are the variables for which there is a significant difference between the 
two ethnic groups. We were startled to find that they were substantially the 
same variables as appeared in our first Rorschach factor, and have included 
the mean loadings on this factor in column 3 of this table to facilitate com- 
parison. It will be seen that, with the exception of FM (animal movement), 
there is a high correspondence. The ethnic differences can be explained almost 
wholly in term of differences with regard to this one factor, imaginative think- 
ing. The preponderence of FM responses among the Maoris maybe due to a 
perceptual set produced by greater familiarity with animals which one would 
expect in a rural environment. 

The tendency is for Maori people to give simple form and detail responses, 
prosaic, concrete, and unimaginative, while their white equivalents tend more 
toward freer use of imaginative ability. Having found this to be so for the 
adolescent groups, we were interested to see if the same pattern appeared in 
the Training College sample where greater acculturation and education might 
be expected to have expanded the use of imaginative ability (Table 5). It will 
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be seen that not only are the differences now very small, but that as all load- 
ings are small the imaginative factor is relatively unimportant. One is inclined 
to think that the low scoring of the more general Maori schools and adult 
Maori samples may in fact be related indirectly to factors associated with the 
“literary” culture of the pakeha. The Training College Maori represent a 
highly selected group in relation to the general Maori population. These stu- 
dents are in fact a group comprising atypical individuals whose deviance from 


TABLE 4, Pui-COEFFICIENT CORRELATIONS WITH ‘‘MAORINESS’’t AND PAKEHA 
(ScHOOL) SAMPLES COMPARED WITH MEAN CENTROID LOADINGS 


Correlations Factor R1 


Mean Centroid 
Male Female Loading 
R — .08 — .16 03 
Ww% , 579° — 60 
D% — .50*** — .04 05 
d% — .76*** a 52 
Dd% 40 
S% 22° 31 
M — .29** —52 
FM .24* — 56 
m — .03 22 
FK — .27** — .09 —18 
— .04 70 
Fc — .65*** — .40*** —()7 
FC — .20* —12 
CF —.11 — .23* —16 
H% — .49*** —49 
Hd% .43*** — .03 27 
AQ% —.17 — ,29** 
Ad% .18 54 


N.B.: Decimal points omitted 

* =significant at the 5% level. 

** = significant at the 1% level. 
*** = significant beyond the 1% level. 

+ Actual correlation with dichotomy Maori-Pakeha, former positive. 


the general character of most Maoris is such that they are able to compete 
effectively with pakehas in literary and academic pursuits. We must keep in 
mind the fact that, while all Maoris are considerably acculturated, there are 
important differences in acculturation. The Training College subjects hay 
been selected for their occupation, presumably on a basis of intelligence, sui! 
ability for the teaching task, amenability to training, and interest in such trai! 
ing. The selection procedure applied the same criteria to Maoris and to pake- 
has. By a combination of intelligence and a typical personality structure, th 
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Training College Maori may be acculturated to a higher degree than the gen- 
eral Maori population. 

The Rorschach is often introduced to subjects as a test of imagination. 
To the degree that a subject is prepared to use his “imagination” and talk 
freely about the blots, one is able to get material with which to work. If the 
culture is one where imaginative activity is not encouraged, then the Ror- 
schach tester has difficulty in collecting an adequate sample of verbal behavior 
from each subject for the usual interpretations to be applied. The test should 
then be used with caution. 


TABLE 5. Put-COEFFICIENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MAORI AND PAKEHA TRAINING 


Factor Rl 


Correlation Mean Centroid Loadings 

R . 00 03 
— .19 — 60 
D% .07 05 
d% .16 52 
Dd% 00 40 
SY .16 31 
M — .07 —§2 
FM .00 — 56 
m —22 
FK — .09 —18 
F% — .06 70 
Fc — .26* —07 
FC — .09 —12 
CF — .20 —16 
H% 
Hd% .03 27 

% — .29* —29 
— .07 54 


N.B.: Decimal points omitted. 
* — significant at the 5% level. 


It might be argued that this does not invalidate the test procedure entirely, 
since an “imagination-deficient’”’ culture will encourage a restricted personal- 
ity (in Rorschach terms) to suit its unimaginative requirements. This is true, 
but it does not alter the fact that the whole basis of interpretation may have 
to be modified accordingly. A single M response, for example, may be re- 
quired to carry an interpretative meaning quite different from its interpreta- 
tion in an ordinary “‘normal!” record of a western European person. 

Furthermore, Factor R1 is very large; that is, it claims a great deal of the 
‘otal variance. One can conclude that the chief psychological difference be- 
tween the two cultures here studied is in the development and function of 
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imaginative activity. Description of how this fact may affect social organiza- 
tion, values, and ethnological aspects of contemporary Maori culture will 
have to await future study of a more strictly ethnopsychological nature 
(Beaglehole, Ritchie, et al. 1956; Ritchie 1956). 

Meanwhile, it may be noted that our Maori subjects are not the only 
Polynesian people for whom imaginative restriction has been reported. Beagle- 
hole has already suggested on the basis of the usual orthodox analysis of 
Rorschach protocols for Aitutaki (Cook Islands) children that these children 
are markedly deficient in imaginative responses: “‘Imagination is almost com- 
pletely lacking. The children are matter-of-fact in their response to the world 
and their imagination, when used, is reproductive rather than creative” 
(Beaglehole 1957:232). This congruence between our own findings for the 
Maori sample and findings, independently arrived at, for another Polynesian 
group, would clearly imply that we are here grounded on a fact of personality 
and culture that seems quite stubbornly anchored to the sea-bed of Polynesian 
(and Maori) cognitive functioning. 

According to usual Rorschach interpretation, the low Maori scores on M 
and W could be regarded as evidence of low intelligence. But in the light 
of factor R1, this interpretation may be very misleading. Inhibitions in use of 
imagination would tend to suggest that the use of M and W as cross-cultural! 
intelligence indicators is definitely unwise. 

These facts suggest that the Rorschach test should be used with great 
caution in a culture where it has not been independently validated. It should 
always be remembered that any Rorschach category may be influenced by a 
number of variables and that, in a given culture, there may even be variables 
operating which are not present in the Western countries where most of the 
validation studies have been carried out. In the absence of independent valida= 
tion, factor analysis should be employed to give some indication of the factors 
involved so that the weight for any variable can be duly apportioned to these 
factors. 

In orthodox use of the Rorschach, the M score is regarded as being indica 
tive of intelligence and also of introversion. In the record of a person of very 
high intelligence, a high M score would therefore not be regarded as so in 
dicative of introversion as would the same high score in a person who is of 
low intelligence. This kind of variable interpretation is commonly found in the 
clinical use of the Rorschach. On a wider scale, a similar variation in principles 
of interpretation can be applied in studies of non-Western cultures, provided 
we have guidance as to which principles are appropriate. 


CULTURAL FACTORS 


The senior author has suggested elsewhere (Adcock 1951) that where a 
factor appears in one culture but not in another, it may be considered as prob- 
ably stemming from cultural differences. This conclusion may not always be 
justified, but the present evidence appears to be in agreement. In the investiga 
tion described in this paper we find one factor which we have labelled ‘‘In- 
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security” (factor R4), but which appears only in one group, that of Maori 
boy secondary pupils. The high loadings are m, .70; Ad©@ .59; d©, .58; He, 
—.43; S©p, —.39. Some special influence is at work on this sample to produce 
this result. This pattern could have been overlooked in any direct consideration 
of score differences because it would be partly masked by the influence of other 
factors. But when the pattern is isolated by factor analysis, it is sufficiently 
striking to be recognized and is less likely to be over-emphasized or otherwise 
distorted by the influence of other factors. 

In the white school pupil data, a Rorschach factor appears which is not 
present in the Maori material. This (R5) we have labelled ‘Affective Ex- 
traversion.”’ It is associated with endomorphic build; that is, with a round 
body type in which fat and viscera predominate. In analysis of the Maori 
physical data we find endomorphy is linked with mesomorphy, or athletic 
build, in a single factor. This suggests a possible hypothesis, namely, that the 
fusing of endomorphic and mesomorphic characteristics in the Maori sample 
may lead to a masking of one temperamental trait by another. Thus we might 
expect the toughness and drive associated with mesomorphy to be cancelled 
by the tenderness and lack of drive which Sheldon suggests is associated with 
endomorphy. 

The facts noted above show the explantory value of factor analysis when 
applied to data of this kind. They suggest, however, that the problems involved 
in interpreting the data from one culture by reference to the norms of another 
culture are of such magnitude that the game may not be worth the candle. 
Few anthropologists would be equipped, or prepared, to conduct a validating 
factor analysis of their Rorschach data. When they are able to do so, the results 
of this attempted validation may be of such a nature as to suggest, as do our 
own results, that the Rorschach is of so little value for testing purposes in a 
“nonliterary”’ or “‘imagination-deficient” non-Western culture that anthropol- 
ogists should only use the test with extreme caution, fully cognizant of its 
many hidden weaknesses, or that better still, they should look around for 
another and better personality testing instrument to pack into their field kit. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The meaning of the stimulus material used in the Rorschach test cannot 
be assumed to be cross-culturally equivalent. The cards become part of the sub- 
ject’s culture as soon as he enters into the test situation and they then have his 
meaning, not that of the tester’s culture. 

2. Rorschach scoring symbols cease to convey the subjective meaning of 
the informant’s culture, since the symbols and their meaning derive from the 
tester’s culture. 

3. The meaning of such symbols must therefore be re-established for each 
culture before valid interpretation can be made. 

4. Factor analysis facilitates this re-interpretation. 

5. Ethnologists must be prepared to face the fact that the results of such 
factorial guidance may seriously limit the confidence which can be placed in the 
results of cross-cultural Rorschach research. 
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NOTE 

| This research was carried out as part of a larger investigation into Maori personality, tem- 
perament, and physique financed by a grant from the Research Grants Committee of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand. The authors record their thanks to that Committee and also to the Depart- 
ment of Maori Affairs, the Principals and staffs of Te Aute, Hukarere, and Horowhenua Colleges, 
and to the Wellington Teachers’ Training College for their willing co-operation in this research. 
The senior author also thanks the University of Illinois for the computation of factorial analyses 
hy use of the ‘‘Tliac”’ electronic computor of that University. 
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Canoe Travel in the Truk Area: Technology and Its 
Psychological Correlates 


THOMAS GLADWIN 
National Institute of Mental Health 


LTHOUGH canoe travel in the open ocean between islands has been char- 
acteristic of all cultures in Oceania, and indeed was necessary for the 
population of the islands, only in Micronesia were long voyages made in sailing 
canoes. In Polynesia, for example, such trips required large crews of paddlers; 
the wind was used only to help the craft along when it blew in an appropriate 
direction. Long journeys were therefore feasibly organized only by persons 
able to command the services of a substantial number of people. In Micronesia, 
in contrast, four or five men could readily man a sailing canoe and travel where 
or when they wished. 

At the present time, sailing canoes suitable for long trips remain in use only 
in the small islands of the Caroline group scattered widely over the ocean from 
rruk westward. The language and culture found on these islands relate them 
clearly to Truk, whereas most of them fell historically under the hegemony of 
Yap to the west-——a tie which Lessa (1956) has demonstrated is by no means 
completely extinct. Both Truk and Yap possess volcanic soils which can sup- 
port crops impossible of cultivation on the sandy coral islets which lie between. 
Trade therefore provided the impetus for travel to and from the high islands, 
and there was in addition considerable social visiting back and forth between 
all the islands. Some voyages, apparently of exploration, have also been re- 
corded extending over hundreds of miles to Guam and even remoter islands. 
l'rips of up to 200 miles or so are still made, although with reduced frequency. 
Canoes are also used on a few islands other than those mentioned above for 
interisland, but essentially local, travel to Truk and Ponape. 

It is my intention here to discuss briefly the combination of factors, none 
of them unique in themselves, without which this type of travel would probably 
not be possible. We shall consider canoe design, navigation, personality struc- 
ture, and social organization. It is my thesis that we cannot fully understand 
the development of this or probably many other forms of travel without taking 
into account the combined effect of all of these aspects of the problem. 

For sailing across the open ocean a small craft must possess two crucial 
design characteristics. First, it must have a minimum, and predictable, tend- 
ency to slip or drift sideways with the wind; in other words, it must be in- 
herently capable of countering the sideways push of the wind by a counter- 
pressure generated by the travel of the hull through the water. Otherwise it 
would only sail a straight course when the wind happened to be astern. This 
counter-pressure genera‘cd by the hull must also increase automatically when 
the wind pressure increases, so that the helmsman does not have to guess at a 
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change in course with every gust of wind. Second, the craft must have sufficient 
stability to ride out a storm—and the islands of which we are talking lie in the 
typhoon area. 

Despite the obvious difficulty of these requirements, the sailing canoes in 
the Truk area, and to the best of my knowledge all of the Western Carolines, 
meet them with extraordinary efficiency. They are roughly 20 to 30 feet in 
length, with the familiar geometry of the single-outrigger canoe. They use a 
lateen sail which can be shifted to either end of the hull in order always to sail 
with the outrigger on the windward side, thus causing the tilt of the boat from 
wind pressure to lift the outrigger in the water and reduce its drag to a mini- 
mum. There is also a platform mounted opposite to the outrigger on which the 
crew can sit as necessary to balance the outrigger and keep it riding suitably 
high in the water. The spectacle of one of these boats reversing direction to a 
new tack is a miracle of organized confusion. On the order of the skipper the 
mast is lifted from its socket and descends in a mass of sticks, ropes, cloth, and 
shouting men who are leaping all over the frail canoe. As one is forming a pic- 
ture of the hours necessary to unscramble this mess, the sail incredibly rises at 
the opposite end of the canoe and it glides off effortlessly on a new course. 

The secret of this canoe’s sailing performance lies in its hull. It is narrow, 
tapers to a point at either end, and is a deep V in cross-section. It is built up 
of planks hewn from breadfruit and beautifully fitted to a keel-piece carved 
from the trunk of an extra large breadfruit tree; the planks are secured with 
lashings which are countersunk and caulked to produce a smooth exterior. The 
hull rides fairly deep in the water, although not nearly as deep as the center- 
board or keel of a European-type sailboat, most of which could not negotiate 
the passes available through the coral reefs. This keelless V-shaped hull also 
has a minimum of wetted surface under the water, an important factor in re- 
ducing the drag of the water on the hull. Viewed from above, the hull thus 
travels through the water as a long, narrow, symmetrical shape, sharply 
pointed at either end——a shape which is becoming increasingly familiar as the 
cross-section of the ideal supersonic aircraft wing. This is not a coincidence, 
for the dynamics of supersonic airflow, when the air becomes incompressible 
like water, are very similar to those of hydrodynamics. The airplane wing when 
traveling through the air at a very slight upward angle develops a distribution 
of pressures above and below sufficient to sustain not only itself but the entire 
weight of the airplane. Similarly, the canoe hull, traveling through the water 
on a heading only slightly upwind of its true course, is able to counteract 
adequately the downwind pressure on the sail. (It should be noted that the 
wings of supersonic airplanes are generally not symmetrical in both planes only 
because of the compromises necessary for subsonic flight on takeoff and land 
ing.) 

To continue the airplane wing analogy, if the angle of the wing is increased 
a little, a marked increase in its lifting force results. This is also true of the sail- 
ing canoe hull. Here we find operating an additional relationship between sai! 
and hull, between wind pressure and water pressure. Although the mast is 
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stepped forward of the midpoint of the hull, the sail angles backward far 
enough so that the tendency is for the wind to push the aft end of the canoe 
downwind, pointing the bow into the wind. The helmsman counters this with a 
little pressure on his steering paddle. If, however, the wind increases in force 
and the helmsman does not move his paddle, the stern falls off a little, point- 
ing the bow up at a slightly sharper angle toward the wind. But this is pre- 
cisely the change in attitude which we noted above would be expected to in- 
crease the lift, as it were, of the hull, and counter the increased pressure of the 
wind. If the boat is properly rigged it will thus continue to sail a true course 
irrespective of small changes in wind velocity without any attention from the 
helmsman, each change in the wind altering slightly the angle of the hull as it 
goes through the water and thereby increasing or decreasing the resistance of 
the hull to slippage. 

Some canoe builders further elaborate on this already efficient balance of 
forces by introducing a little curve in the hull, curving away from the out- 
rigger at either end. This creates a slight tendency to turn downwind, counter- 
acting in part the upwind tendency created both by the angle of the sail and 
by the drag of the outrigger (which operates in the same direction as the wind 
forces). In this fashion the work of the helmsman is materially reduced and 
such canoes will sail ‘hands off” under favorable conditions, maintaining any 
course they are trimmed for. 

Little need be said about the second requirement, stability in a heavy 
storm. The solution is simply to remove mast and sail, lash them down to the 
hull, and ride it out. The hull and outrigger are now spread out crabwise over 
the water with nothing sticking up for the wind to catch and tip over. Although 
some lashings may loosen, necessitating dangerous emergency repairs, the boat 
is not likely to be overturned by the waves. Even in a storm the long swells 
of the open ocean do not have the steep pitch and rapid cycles of waves in an 
enclosed body of water and a small boat can ride up and over the crests with- 
out too much difficulty. It is worth noting that the crews of sailing canoes en 
route to Truk loll about and sleep when at sea, but once they enter the en- 
closed lagoon every man is awake and at his station, ready to take corrective 
action if a squall creates choppy water or a shift in the wind changes the angle 
of the waves. 

The second factor to consider is that of navigation. This depends primarily 
upon a vast and minute knowledge of the rising and setting positions of stars 
through the seasons. For every island to which one might sail there is a star 
or stars, particular for the time of year, upon which one sets one’s course, steer- 
ing a little to the right or to the left as appropriate. In addition, there are ob- 
servations of wind and waves, of the flight paths of birds, and other devices 
which permit one to hold a course when the stars are not visible, and to tell 
when land is near. The essentials of star navigation, as far as they are known, 
have been described by Goodenough (1951) and the remainder of the system 
is too complex to attempt to describe here, except to emphasize two points. One 
is that, under normal conditions, the system works extraordinarily well and 
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experienced navigators can make their landfalls with amazing precision. The 
other is that this is basically a system of dead reckoning. By this I mean that it 
permits the navigator to set and maintain a sailing course, and allow for changes 
in course, as long as he keeps sailing. However, if for any reason he stops sailing 
and drifts in an uncontrolled and unknown direction, once he starts sailing 
again he cannot find out from this navigational system where he is or what 
direction he should sail in order to reach land. 

This situation can develop either when riding out the circulating winds of a 
typhoon, or when drifting for several days in a flat calm. The currents in the 
latter case are often unpredictable because in this latitude lies the shifting 
boundary between the westward-flowing North Equatorial Current and the 
eastward Equatorial Countercurrent. The exact location of the boundary is 
unpredictable, and the navigator may set his course when the wind rises again 
on the assumption that he had been drifting westward when he had actually 
been doing just the opposite, thus missing his landfall and sailing off to die of 
hunger or thirst in the empty expanses of the Pacific. This hazard is very real. 
During my four years on Truk one canoe was lost after being becalmed with 
some ten persons aboard, while at least two canoes disappeared in storms. 
Several others reached land after riding out storms only by random cruising and 
pure good fortune; one of these desperate voyages is described by Father 
Rively (1953), a Jesuit missionary, in his book The Story of the Romance. This 
account provides graphic testimony of the helplessness of the native navigator 
once he is lost. 

It would be difficult for us to contemplate with equanimity such voyages 
with their ever-present dangers, and probably even more difficult for us to 
withstand the psychological stresses imposed upon those crews who become lost 
and drift. They suffer isolation and physical privation and the inability to plan 
any course of action which will assure their survival. Lilly (1956), in the course 
of a larger study at the National Institute of Mental Health, has collected all 
the accounts he could find of persons, most of them European in origin or 
ancestry, who have been isolated in the polar regions and on small boats at 
sea. With few exceptions they experienced hallucinations and other schizo 
phrenic-like symptoms of varying severity, often leading to delusions whic! 
forced them to self-destruction. Yet to the best of my knowledge no such rea: 
tions, with the exception of some probably toxic hallucinations, have been 
reported for the natives of these islands even when they have been lost for 
long periods. 

If we attempt to account for their ability to treat as almost routine such 
obviously hazardous voyages, and to avoid personality disorganization when 
the dangers materialize, we are forced into speculation. However, we can cite 
some differences between Western personality and that of the Trukese (Glad- 
win and Sarason 1953) which may be suggestive of the psychological equip- 
ment which makes such canoe voyages possible. We may make the assump: 
tion that the personality structure described by Burrows and Spiro 1953, 
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Lessa and Spiegelman, 1954, and others for the islands west of Truk is suffi- 
ciently similar to permit generalization in this context. 

Emotionally, the Trukese are characteristically shallow. They are not more 
than minimally sensitive to the feelings of others, and are not given to intro- 
spection about themselves or their futures. They do not appear to share our 
concern with the integrity and importance of the self, and find it difficult even 
when asked to formulate any particular life goals. In other words, they seem 
to conform to the popular stereotype of the happy-go-lucky native, living from 
day to day and taking good fortune and misfortune as they come. They respond 
appropriately to things which happen, but do not inquire too deeply into what 
the future may hold. Briefly, we believe this sort of personality results from 
the rather extreme inconsistency of the parents’ behavior toward their chil- 
dren, which prevents the latter from identifying successfully with the parents 
and makes it difficult to develop and internalize a substantial self-image. At 
the same time, the society of children and of adults is so structured that all 
strong feeling is best suppressed lest the all-important support of the kin group 
be lost. Lacking a strong concept of the self, they are naturally little concerned 
with projecting it into the future. 

If one accepts this description of Trukese personality, it becomes easier to 
understand why they are not unduly concerned with the possible disasters 
which may befall them on a voyage. When asked they will admit that the 
dangers exist, but when pressed to explain their willingness to face them, they 
shrug the question off almost as if it were irrelevant. Instead of saying, as we 
or Father Rively) might, that the goals were sufficiently important to justify 
the risk, they appear, like American automobile drivers, to disregard the 
possibility that it might be they who would die. This response is made in 
spite of the fact that the objective risk is far greater, and the factor of personal 
skill less important, than in automobile travel. 

This same lack of clearly formulated concern over the self or the future un- 
doubtedly also helps them withstand the despair of being lost. In effect, they do 
not perceive that they have as much to lose as would we in such circumstances. 
Also, as we might expect, they are not as frightened over the possibility of 
death. A dying Trukese is usually quite calm, although his relatives, partic- 
ularly after he has died, react violently. 

Another factor apparently of psychological importance in some cases of 
isolation of Causcasians is the time dimension. For some reason, many people 
appear to cling with desperation to some ingeniously contrived means of 
estimating the time of day and the date, a last contact with reality or basis for 
hope which, when lost, marks their real breakdown. For the Trukese this is a 
matter of little or no concern. Aboriginally they were equipped to reckon the 
seasons, and to divide the day into morning, daytime, afternoon, evening, 
and night, but these were means for relating oneself to the realities of nature, 
not an arbitrary system for bounding one’s activities. In response to the de- 
mands of foreigners they have learned to tell time and the date, but when not 
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in a foreign context they pay little attention to either. A man who has acquired 
a watch and wears it as a sign of status is concerned if it does not run, but may 
not even bother to set it if he discovers it is an hour or two off. We may there- 
fore conclude that losing track of the time, which so dismays Western casta- 
ways, matters little or not at all to the Trukese. 

These are probably not the only, nor necessarily the correct, factors which 
account for the ability of these natives to undertake and withstand long canoe 
voyages. However, the contrast with our own society does make it appear 
that psychological variables cannot be ignored when considering why some 
people do and others do not travel in this fashion. 

The final requirement necessary to make a long and lonely voyage accepta- 
ble, and often desirable, is that one tind a welcome and a place to stay at one’s 
destination. Here w_ find social organization abetting the travelers. Through- 
out these islands, one of the key relationships with regard to feeling tone as wel! 
as interaction is that between brothers. Brothers are not merely own brothers, 
but extend out in a classificatory sense and beyond into artificial relationships. 
Paradoxically, probably due largely to sibling hostility, the more remote the 
relationship the more likely a strong bond will develop. This device provides 
a natural framework for hospitality toward the voyager. If the voyager knows 
no one on an island but finds his sib is represented there, he will seek out a con- 
genial man with whom to confirm the nominal brother relationship. Even if 
there is no corresponding sib, he will create an artificial brother tie with some- 
one. The bond becomes ramitied throughout the host’s kin group, extends back 
to the voyager’s kin on his own island, and will often last down through the 
venerations. A relationship is thus established which will encourage other 
voyages. It also reinforces the tendency, rooted in more general patterns of 
solidarity and cooperation within kin groups, to form the nucleus of boat crews 
around close relatives. This aids in the assignment of roles in routine opera 
tions, and also contributes to the control of disruptive emotional forces in time 
of crisis. 

In conclusion we need add only that most of the islands between which 
trips are still being made in sailing canoes are linked by fairly regular trips 
of passenger-carrying ships operated for the Civil Administration, with fares 
quite within reach of the islanders’ resources. The fact that they no longer have 
to make canoe trips and yet still do is ample testimony to the effectiveness of 
technological, psychological, and social factors in making these journeys not 
only possible but, in the eyes of the natives, reasonable, fairly routine, and 
desirable. 
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The Turkana Age Organization 


P. H. GULLIVER 


Harvard University 


HE Turkana are nomadic pastoralists, numbering about 80,000 people, 

who inhabit semidesert country in north-western Kenya. A general ac- 
count of them has been published elsewhere (Gulliver 1951) and also a detailed 
analysis of their kinship and property systems (Gulliver 1955). 

The aim of the present paper is to give a description of the structure and 
operation of their age organization, as my earlier account of this was incomplete 
and inadequate.' Because of the continued interest in and comparative discus 
sion of age-groups, and also because current field research will almost complete 
the coverage of the Nilo-Hamitic peoples and their immediate Bantu neigh- 
bors in East Africa among whom age-group systems are notably important, 
it is thought useful to make available the data for the Turkana on which an 
adequate comparative study may draw. Therefore, the object here is descrip 
tion and initial analysis only. I do not wish to intrude theoretical or compara- 
tive considerations, which are to be left for a later and wider treatment than 
would be possible here. In any case, there have been two recent broader 
studies to which the reader should refer (Eisenstadt 1956; Prins 1953). 

Initiation. Turkana youths are initiated into full formal adulthood at an 
average age of eighteen; the age limits vary in practice between about fourteen 
and twenty years. Initiation occurs by the youth spearing a male, castrated 
animal—ox, camel, goat, or sheep—at a communal ceremony which may last 
for several consecutive days or which may be renewed for a day or so at a 
time over a longer period. On each day a number of youths (up to as many as 
fifteen) present themselves, each with his animal provided by his father. After 
all the initiates on one day have speared their animals, the carcasses are opened 
and the head and body of each youth is smeared with the undigested contents of 
the stomach of his own beast and with the elders’ spittle by the seniormost 
elders of the area. This is a normal Turkana method of ritual purification and 
strengthening employed on any occasion when an animal is ceremoniall\ 
slaughtered. The important feature here is that the act is necessarily per 
formed by the seniormost men in the age-group system, who are thought to b 
able to receive the initiates into that system and to pass on to them the attri 
butes of strong manhood and the idealized qualities of age-group membership 
After this act the slaughtered animals are cut up and the meat is cooked over 
open fires and eaten by all males at the initiation grove. No females are allowed 
to participate in any part of the affair, but uninitiated boys may be presen! 
and may eat the inferior pieces of meat. 

At the end of the day each initiate separately goes off with a man ol 
approximately his father’s generation. The initiate goes to his ‘‘patron’s’’ 
homestead and remains there for five days; he is expected to act as if he were 
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living at his own home rather than as a visitor. At the end of the period the 
initiate and his patron formally exchange spears, knives, sandals, and cloth, 
which act, say the Turkana, establishes and symbolizes the father-son rela- 
tionship between the two men. Thereafter the young man refers to his patron 
as “father.”’ He is finally given his first mudded headdress by his patron 
(Gulliver 1955:113). The initiate thereafter returns home and takes up normal 
life. 

The initiate’s weapons and clothing are specially provided by his real father 
expressly for the exchange, but the initiate receives only the everyday posses- 
sions of his patron in return; and therefore the patron usually profits from the 
transaction. The patron is chosen by the initiate’s father, who aims at creating 
a useful new pseudo-kinship bond with the man. About the time of initia- 
tion, sometimes before and sometimes after, the father makes the patron a 
gift of animals; ideally he should give at least one of each type of castrated 
male beast, but the actual gift varies according to the wealth of the father and 
the condition of other contemporary claims against his herds. Through this 
gift a type of “‘stock-association”’ is established both between the father and 
his son’s patron and also between the son and patron. (Gulliver 1955: Chapter 
8). In his choice of patron, therefore, a father seeks to obtain the consent of 
some unrelated man of dependable character with whom relations are likely 
to be fruitful in later years. Sometimes, but by no means necessarily, a father 
chooses one of his bond-friends. There is no customary requirement of par- 
ticular age-group relationship between the two men, and cases were recorded 
where the patron was junior, equal, and senior to the father. 

The patron must belong to the same alternation as the initiate (see below). 
He should provide a kind of parental responbility, care, and assistance for the 
initiate not unlike a Christian godfather, but in fact the actual relationship 
which develops may vary a good deal. Like all interpersonal bonds in Turkana- 
land, the actual relationship depends on the exigencies of nomadic movements 
and the frequency of contacts over the years, and it may flower or wither 
according to personal preferences. In some cases the young man and his patron 
maintain little or no contact; in other cases a genuinely valuable association is 
maintained such that mutual assistance and gifts of livestock are made in times 
of need in the normal way of stock-association. Sometimes the young man also 
develops a bond-friendship with one of his patron’s sons. 

There is no significance claimed with regard to the type of animal which a 
youth spears at initiation. Although oxen and camels are more valuable 
economically and socially than are goats and sheep, the fact of spearing a 
larger animal affords no seniority or other credit to the initiate either then or 
afterwards. The rule is that a man’s sons, as they come to the time of initiation, 
are provided alternatively with an ox or camel and a goat or sheep—the eldest 
son always takes an ox or camel. Sons come to initiation as their father con- 
siders them to be of age; in general this means that they come forward in order 
of birth, although that order may be slightly varied in accordance with an 
internal system of seniority based on placement in the mothers’ groups 
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(‘yards’) within the nuclear family (Gulliver 1955:131-32; also Gulliver 
1953:154-56). 

On initiation a youth joins the age-group then open; no further induction 
is made. After initiation the youth becomes a young man: he is able to wear 
a man’s mudded headdress and to carry a man’s weapons, to fight in war and to 
marry. In practice he will not be able to marry for several or many years, for 
that event depends not on initiation but on his position in his own nuclear 
family and the size of the family herds. The young man can also take part, 
albeit a minor part, in ritual activities such as are involved in rain-making, 
fertility ceremonies, curing illness, warding off epidemics and witchcraft, and 
so forth. 

The alternations. Every male Turkana belongs to one of two groupings 
Stones (Ngumur, s. Imurut)? and Leopards (Ngirisai, s. Erisait). These are 
referred to here as ‘‘alternations’’ because at birth every male child auto 
matically becomes a member of that of his grandfather and not that of his 
father. Thus a Stone’s sons are all Leopards, and vice versa. On the other 
hand, it is important to note that the two groupings do not refer to tribal 
generations, for they are coexistent among a crowd of males of the same age 
such that about half will belong to each. The alternations, with the same nam 
ing, exist throughout Turkanaland. 

The alternations provide a basically social classification rather than phys- 
iological, so that a boy’s placement depends on that of his legal father. Thus 
the son of an unmarried mother joins the alternation to which his mother’s 
father (his pater) does not belong. If the woman marries later, the placement 
of her subsequent sons depends on the alternation of her husband (their 
pater). For example, a woman might have a son before marriage who becomes 
a Leopard because his mother’s father is a Stone; and later sons become Stones 
because her eventual husband (whether or not the progenitor of the first son 
is a Leopard. Women themselves are not included in these two categories and 
they may marry a man of either alternation. After marriage a woman is said, 
in a loose way, to belong to her husband’s alternation just as, more genuinely 
and significantly, she becomes a member of his clan and family. The only 
importance it has for her is in the color of certain personal ornaments. 

Connected with membership of alternations are rules prescribing the types 
of decorations that men may wear. Stones should only wear black ostrich 
plumes and dark-colored metal ornaments (rings, bracelets, anklets, and so 
forth); Leopards should wear only white ostrich plumes and _ light-colored 
metal ornaments, and they alone may wear leopard-skin cloaks. Without 
exception in 1948-50 men stated these rules, and most commonly they failed to 
observe them, so that it was generally impossible to identify a man’s alterna- 
tion by his decorations either in everyday life or on ceremonial occasions. 
Emley (1927) noted these same rules but he did not record whether they were 
actually observed. Turkana claim that they do observe them, but patently 
they do not. There are no sanctions compelling observance and no man suffers 
for neglect of them. The only rule which is rigidly followed concerns the color 
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of a wife’s marital neck-ring which invariably is of the color appropriate to her 
husband’s alternation. Emley also recorded that certain colors of beads and 
certain songs were reserved to each alternation, but no trace of this was found 
twenty years later.* 

Invariably, if a group of men come together for some conscious purpose, 
they tend to separate into two groups according to their alternations. This is 
most clearly seen at feasts when the two groups sit slightly apart and cook 
their shares of meat over separate fires. This occurs not only at specifically 
ceremonial feasts but also when an animal is slaughtered just for meat for the 
immediate neighborhood. In earlier, war-like days, Turkana military attacks 
were normally mounted by a two-pronged assault, each prong composed of 

1en of one alternation. 

At initiation the youths of each alternation are dealt with separately, 
usually on different days but sometimes on the same days at separate but 
adjacent groves. Turkana see the existence of these alternations as a funda- 
mental dichotomy throughout the tribes such that a youth’s allocation to an 
age-group and his participation thereafter in specific age-group activities is 
unvaryingly guided by his natal affiliation—e.g., feasting, dancing, war-making, 
and ritual, as well as the more general feelings of association which produce 
attitudes of respect, assistance, and mutual support. 

Although a man takes the alternation not of his father but of his grand- 
father, there is no claim to a special connection with the grandfather as there is 
among the related, neighboring Jie people (Gulliver 1955:250). Indeed, the 
rule is always formulated in terms of the father’s alternation; it is the point of 
difference from the father which is here emphasized, for all men of whatever 
age of a single alternation think of themselves as associated together as against 
men of the other alternation. The two new age-groups which are established 
in any one initiation season, and which together comprise a total collection of 
coevals, do not find an especial common interest and mutuality, nor do they 
coalesce as a single age-class. Instead, each group tends to associate itself 
with its next senior group in the alternation, and in later life age-group mem- 
bership gives way in part to the wider membership of the alternation. Young 
men tend to seek the advice and help and to accept the orders and restraints 
of the senior men of their own alternation, but they can ignore both counsel 
and control coming from the other group. There is a greater formality and 
conscious distinction between members of contemporaneous groups but of 
different alternations than there is between members of successive groups in a 
single alternation. An elderly Stone at a ceremony or dance would not give 
orders to a young Leopard, but he would expect and would normally obtain 
compliance and respect from a young Stone. 

There is a fairly general notion that Stones are in some vague way senior 
(luapolok, the big ones) as an alternation to the Leopards. This idea was 
expressed in widely separated parts of the country, but no one could explain 
the reason for it, nor was there much if any significant difference in behavior, 
status, or privilege. On ritual occasions—for example, rain-making—elderly 
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Stones claimed to be more important than elderly Leopards and claimed to 
lead communal supplications to the High God and to receive meat first, but in 
fact there appeared to be no essential observation of such difference between 
the two groups at these times. 

A ge-groups. Normally in each initiation year two new age-groups (athepan 
or arek)* are created, one in each alternation. The Turkana say that initiation 
only occurs in a good wet season; that is, when the rainfall is above the meager 
average and is adequately distributed, and when there is sufficient grass in 
the plains to permit all the cattle herds to leave the mountains. Heads oi 
nuclear families and their wives are then able to live with their cattle in the 
plains® and there is a relative abundance of milk, butter, fat, and meat. It is 
likely, too, that the tiny, scattered plots of sorghum will produce a fair harvest 
so that porridge may temporarily be added to the feasts. Thus food is plentiful; 
people are able to relax and to be hospitable and the herds prosper. Turkana 
say that they cannot dance and rejoice with empty stomachs, and in fact 
almost no major social gatherings are held in the dry season and only a few 
in a poor wet season. 

Turkana say that a good wet season (March to July) occurs about once in 
four or five years. Reasonable rainfall figures are available only for Lodwar, 
Central Turkanaland: for the thirty years, 1922 to 1951, the average annual 
fall was 5.75 inches and there were eight ‘“‘good”’ seasons at an average interval! 
of 3.75 years (Gulliver 1952 b: Fig. 4). Some of these statistically ‘‘good”’ sea- 
sons were in fact poor because of maldistribution of rain, and therefore they 
were not adequate to become initiation seasons. At least one good season 
(1947) followed so closely on the preceding one (1945) that it was not made a 
new initiation season. Turkana say that when, exceptionally, two good years 
are consecutive or separated by only one other year, the new age-group created 
in the first year can be continued during the second year. In fact, in that period 
of thirty years five new groups were begun at an average interval of six years. 
The actual period varied, of course, being entirely dependent on rainfall. 

In the more favored (north-western) areas of the country where average 
rainfall is higher, there tend to be rather more good years which are only partly 
offset by a group running for more than a single season; in such areas there are 
usually one or two more groups in existence. In general, however, there are 
between eight and ten groups with living members in each alternation. This 
gives a range of fifty years or a little more, which, together with the average 
initiation age of about eighteen years, puts the age of the oldest men at about 
seventy years. In my experience, exceedingly few Turkana live beyond the 
approximate age of seventy years in this hard country, and there is a notable 
scarcity of men much over sixty years of age. 

The general rule is, then, that an age-group comprises the men initiated 
in a single wet season (toward the end of the season usually). Individual initia- 
tion gives automatic entrance to the current group without any subsequent 
ceremony. There is neither opening nor closing of the group as such. The 
initiates of one year are given a name and their group takes its place in the 
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total series of groups. There is no equation between a group’s position in the 
total series at any time and any social function, distinction, privilege, or 
responsibility held by its members severally or corporately. For example, there 
are no warriors’ or elders’ grades. 

A member of the newest group is a ‘‘man’”’ in the general sense; in earlier 
days, he was a “‘warrior” only because he was a young man and not because of 
his membership in that group. His own development as a social person is an 
individual matter depending upon his place in his father’s nuclear family, the 
time and nature of his marriage and his inheritance, and the evolution of his 
own nuclear family. Imperceptibly ‘‘a man” (ekile) becomes an ‘‘old man” 
ekasiko), and this too is largely an individual matter. It is a relative status; 
he is an old man compared with his juniors and in reference to some affair such 
as dancing, fighting, or ceremonial performance. At an initiation ceremony the 
only “fold men” are the members of the most senior extant group, but at a 
dance the ‘“‘old men”’ are all those who do not take a very active part. On one 
accasion a person is an “‘old man,” and on another he is not; the designation 
does not necessarily refer to his age-group membership, for some men retain 
their physical powers and continue an active life longer than their age-mates. At 
no time does a group reach the grade of ‘‘old men,” although certain groups 
may at times be regarded as such. 

The diffusion of age-group names. Initiation ceremonies are held at certain 
conventional centers scattered through the country, and a man takes his son 
to the center nearest his wet season homestead. These centers are not ab- 
solutely fixed, although their localities are fairly definite. Because it is essential 
that members of the most senior extant group attend the ceremonies and purify 
and bless the initiates and supervise the distribution of meat, the actual choice 
of the site for a center depends to some extent on the location of their home- 
steads, for they cannot be expected to make long journeys in their aged in- 
firmity. Sometimes in a good year an area may not be able to hold an initiation 
because none of these seniormost men are living there at the time, and the 
youths and their fathers will be compelled to travel to the nearest center 
available. Fathers will attempt to arrange their nomadic movements so that 
their homesteads are reasonably near to an operative center where their sons 
may attend for initiation. Nevertheless, most centers operate in a good wet 
season, for these seniormost men are quite equitably distributed among the 
regions of numerous population. The accompanying sketch map shows the 
approximate locations of the initiation centers in central Turkanaland, and 
demonstrates the nature of their geographical distribution. 

Past initiation centers retain no special significance. The actual site 
akireket) is a convenient group of shady trees near to a watering point. 

Each center is independent and the arrangement and timing of the cere- 
monies is the responsibility of the interested people in the area, i.e., fathers of 
youths to be initiated, influential senior men, and the seniormost age-group. 
Initiation occurs on several days and each day a number of youths, up to as 
many as fifteen, present themselves and their male animals. Although the 
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Sketch map of Central Turkanaland, showing rough locations of initiation centers. These 
centers are numbered for reference purposes only, and are in no special order. Positions ar 


approximate, and actual locations may vary slightly from one initiation season to another. 


1. Koteruk river 6. Kalokwel river 

2. Lorengagipi rivet 7. Lower Turkwel river 
3. Logiriama 8. Turkwel delta 

4. Lorungumu 9. Kerio delta 

5. Kagwelasi river . Upper Lokicar river 
5. Kagwel 10. Lok 


Shaded areas indicate high land, much of which comprises dry season cattle pasture. Dotted lines 
indicate main rivers, but there is a flow of water, intermittently, only in the wet season. 
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question of the name to be given to the new initiates is mooted before the first 
of these days no decision will have been reached. During the ceremonies the 
matter is freely discussed by all the men present, and a name is finally agreed 
upon. 

A name that has ever been used before may not be used again; this is said 
to be most important. It emphasizes the newness of the group, say the Turkana, 
and to the observer it appears to indicate that the group takes its place in the 
unending stream of groups in such a way that it has no direct relationship 
to any other group, extinct or existing, except in the total order of groups 
chronologically determined. 

Men will propose names for consideration by their fellows. For instance, 
one man may suggest a name evocative of a recent notable event —the Locusts 
group commemorates a locust plague, and “Those of the grass and water” 
notes a particularly good wet season. Another man may claim a revelation 
from the High God in a dream—and such a name may be anything in the 
realm of nature. The arrival and establishment of the British have produced 
the Swahili and the Shillings groups. The name of the animal speared by the 
seniormost initiate may be used. These sorts of suggestions are freely discussed 
until a general consensus is reached. This is a completely informal process and 
there is no recognized leader who might control the proceedings. Men of the 
seniormost groups appear to have no special privilege in the matter, but when 
the name is finally determined these oldest men formally tell the initiates, 
who have remained aside taking no part. 

Thus at each center two new names are agreed upon; but in fact age-group 
names are usually the same over wide regions containing several centers, and 
one or two names are to be found almost throughout the country. The whole 
region shown on the map has a majority of common names. It sometimes 
happens that, at a center where initiation begins late, men hear of names al- 
ready decided on at another center and merely follow suit. The possibilities of 
this are not too great and can probably never occur between centers a hundred 
or more miles apart.® Also, a particularly outstanding event may occasionally 
precipitate the same name at several centers—the Locusts group is a probable 
example. Thus in the initial stage there are an indefinite number of new names 
emanating from the twenty-five to thirty initiation centers in the country. 

There begins a haphazard, wholly informal process of exchange of informa- 
tion and views, resulting in the beginnings of adjustment. During the normal 
migratory movements, visiting and traveling, men learn the new names which 
have been chosen at other centers. In earlier days the newly initiated men 
came together over wide areas for dancing, feasting, hunting, and raiding, but 
there is little of this nowadays. I have never heard of special meetings for the 
purpose of discussing the matter, but any gathering for whatever reason serves 
as an occasion for this. Men initiated at one center will gradually begin to 
discard their original name and to adopt that of another center which appears 
\o be more popular, more apt, or more successful. Older men begin to refer to 
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the youngest men by this other name. This kind of slow adjustment to uni- 
formity is lengthy and uncoordinated, and at some stages men from the same 
center will be individually referring to their group by different names, as will 
their seniors. This does not really cause confusion, as the Turkana are aware of 
the process in operation and therefore expect temporary differences. 

There appears to be no determinate geographical or social route along 
which the diffusion of names travels: an examination of the process for the 
names of more junior age-groups reveals no common pattern. It is clear, how- 
ever, that certain centers are allowed a degree of superiority such that men 
from other centers are inclined to follow their lead. For example, Turkana 
from the central Turkwell river area have colonized the country to the west, 
following the withdrawal of the Karamojong some 50 to 60 years ago. Centers 
in this new country (Numbers 2 and 3 on the map) are inclined to follow the 
lead of the center in the old country (Number 1). This center also holds a 
certain degree of superiority because the people who conventionally spend the 
wet season there are generally more wealthy in livestock and more influential 
than their easterly neighbors in the drier, poorer, more sandy central Turk- 
analand. A center near the locality of an important rain-maker (and, formerly, 
an important war-leader) may hold superiority for a period because of the 
reflected prestige and authority of such a man and because the names decided 
at these centers are likely to become more widely known. Formerly, a stimulus 
to accept the name of one center could be given, I was told, by a notably 
successful raid by its initiates. 

The process continues for several years. Turkana say that for each new 
group the process will eventually be completed, so that for the whole country 
there is a single, agreed name in general use. This is not true in fact, as is 
shown by a comparison of lists of names of groups used in different parts of 
the country (Gulliver 1951:261-62). Nevertheless, a degree of uniformity is 
achieved which, if not tribe-wide, is extensive. Some names are more wide- 
spread than others, although no reason can be adduced for this. For example, 
there is no difference of uniformity for pre-European names and for more 
modern ones (i.e., before and after about 1918). Men declare that adjustment 
goes on indefinitely so that even the names of older groups can be changed, 
but this seems unlikely. Reference to the names of groups of men aged about 
40 to 50 years in central Turkanaland produced fair recognition among peop|« 
in north-western Turkanaland, but questioning elicited a declared determina 
tion not to alter names at that stage. 

Not unnaturally, differences are greatest the farther apart two areas are 
Such general regions as the north-west, the north-east, the center, and the 
south show considerable but by no means complete uniformity. For some reason 
not understood, the names in the Stones alternation show a greater uniformity 
than those in the Leopards, although no Turkana seemed to be aware of this 
until it was pointed out to them. Indeed, most Turkana, who are parochiall\ 
minded despite their nomadism, assert that all names everywhere are the same 
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as those used in their own region, and it was not until I had recorded lists of 
names for many regions that I realized that their statements were untrue, 
although as an assertion of the ideal they may be correct enough. 

One other point is worth mentioning: occasionally a name applies to groups 
which in different areas are of different seniority. This does not seem to con- 
travene the rule that a new group must be given an entirely new name, though 
it would appear obvious that the more junior group must have obtained this 
name through knowledge of the more senior one elsewhere. 

This imperfect process of the diffusion of age-group names is significant 
in two ways, First, it indicates the common tribal feeling of a single, uniform 
system for the whole country. There is extremely little mechanism of social 
integration in this nomadic tribe, wherein territorial allegiance is nominal and 
where there are neither significant encompassing groups such as lineages nor 
institutionalized political leaders or officials. In spite of this, and despite their 
permanently nomadic life, the Turkana do express strong emotional feelings 
concerning the unity and homogeneity of their tribe. The willingness to give 
up an age-group name and to adopt that of another center, and the general 
insistence that uniformity of names is eventually attained (untrue in fact) are 
part of this. Second, we note the absence of a formal social mechanism for ob- 
taining uniformity, together with the absence of specific age-group leaders, or 
leading elders, who might be responsible for this. 

The following list of age-group names for each alternation in west-central 
Turkanaland is given as an example of the sorts of names chosen. It will be 
noted that there are eight groups extant, and this number is a direct result of 
the relative infrequency of good wet seasons in that region. The names are 
given in order of seniority, starting with the eldest in each alternation. 


Stones Leopards 

Ngkwalitom  (Elephant’s tusks) Ngimetheth (Locusts) 

Vegitapino (Guinea-fowl) Nggerowe (Buck) 

Ngimericada (Fur leg-circlets) Ngicodomethekin (Lame sheep) 

Ngimerithie (Spotted leopards) Ngikapilikwara (Spear shafts) 

Vginyagipor (Grass and water) Nginyangardung (Grass and erdung 
trees) 

V gwaria (Small rain-pools) Ngibelekwara (Broken spears) 

Ngilingakori (Goats with red heads Negiriokumu (Black stones) 

and white bodies) 
Veukwakora (White he-goats) Negisale (Swahili) 


The principle of seniority. There is a scale of seniority running imperfectly 
through a single alternation, but scales for each alternation are not comparable 
at any point. Groups are placed in chronological order so that the older are 
more senior. Within each group there is a ranking of members which is defined 
by the order of seniority of members’ legal fathers. At any one initiation cer- 
emony, this order is strictly followed and demonstrated in practice by the 
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order in which initiates spear their animals; but it can, at least theoretically, 
be determined as between any two men of the same group irrespective of 
where they have been initiated. 

Fathers of initiates are not all members of the same age-group, but are 
drawn from the four or five most senior groups in the total series. Thus the 
initiate-sons of members of the seniormost (or first) age-group are automati- 
cally senior to sons of members of the second group, who are again senior to 
sons of members of the third group. Among initiates who are sons of members 
of a single age-group, seniority depends directly on the relative seniority of 
their fathers in that set. Thus the greater the age gap between father and son 
the higher the seniority of the son within his own age-group; the smaller the 
gap the lower the seniority of the son. Elder sons are therefore in relatively 
junior positions in their groups and younger sons are relatively senior. But, 
of course, elder sons still remain senior to their younger brothers in the total! 
series in the alternation. 

In each case the initiate-son’s position in his section of the new group is 
determined by his father’s position relative to the fathers of age-mates. This 
information is usually known at a particular initiation center or, by discussion, 
it can be determined by the older men present. When it cannot be determined, 
recourse is had to divination by throwing sandals, a technique known to many 
Turkana. Similarly, if it is later necessary to establish relative seniority be- 
tween two age-mates, the same process of discussion and final recourse to 
divination is followed. 

Under this system sons cannot benefit from the wealth or prestige of their 
fathers to gain high seniority positions. It is also certain that, whether or not 
a man has high seniority in his own age-group, his elder sons will be only 
junior in theirs; but, on the other hand, high seniority of a father will give a 
high ranking to his youngest sons in their groups. I do not think that this re- 
sult is consciously intended or even appreciated by the Turkana; youngest 
sons are not preferentially treated in other social fields, and in general they 
have an unenviable position in the queue for bridewealth animals, inheritance, 
and the like. Finally, the determination of an initiate’s seniority has no connec 
tion with his character, ability, physique, and so forth. Even order of birth 
(where it is known) has no relevance as between age-mates of different fathers. 

Ecology and the age-group. The structure of the age-group system has been 
described in the first sections of this paper, and it is now necessary to under 
stand its operation and significance in the social life of the Turkana. Before this 
is possible, however, it is necessary to mention very briefly the essential! 
ecological limitations on social organization and on age-groups in particular. 

The Turkana are nomadic pastoralists inhabiting semidesert plains where 
rainfall averages no more than 15 inches a year and less than six inches in the 
center and east. There are a few scattered mountains where rainfall is rather 
better and where permanent grass of a kind is found. The cattle herds follow a 
transhumance between mountains (dry seasons) and plains (wet seasons 
while camels, goats, and sheep move slowly around in the plains throughout the 
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year. Human habitation is nowhere permanent. More importantly for this 
paper, no residential groups are permanent. Men whose homesteads comprise a 
neighborhood at one time do not necessarily move together and there is a 
constant process of coalescence and dispersion as heads of nuclear families 
shift their herds as they individually see fit. Although a middle-aged man will 
normally have established a general routine of annual movements, the details 
of actual location and timing vary considerably from year to year as a result of 
varying rainfall and personal inclination. All land is common pasturage. Thus 
the men who comprise a wet season neighborhood group will scatter gradually 
and join in a number of neighborhoods during the following dry season; in the 
next wet season, although most or all of them may return to the same region 
as before, they do not necessarily make up a single neighborhood again. A few 
kinsmen or friends may move more or less together for a period of months or 
even years, but inevitably they will separate sooner or later as disagreements 
occur over decisions to move or in personal relations. Sons do not normally 
adopt the same pastoral routines as their fathers. Close agnates often de- 
liberately develop different routines from each other (Gulliver 1955: Chapter 2 
and passim). 

The effects of such pastoral-social anarchy are decisive in the nature and 
operation of the Turkana age-group system. Youths who are initiated together 
at one center in a good wet season must usually go to the mountain grasslands 
with the cattle herds in thé dry season, but age-mates may well be scattered 
over a range of 100 miles or more. When wet seasons are poor they may get no 
opportunity to descend to the plains again; when wet seasons are fair or good 
they do not necessarily return with the cattle to the same plains locality as 
before, and even if they do, some of them may be detached to herd camels, 
goats, and sheep elsewhere as required by the state of the family labor force 
at the time. As the young men mature, marry, inherit their own herds, and 
become heads of their own nuclear families, they gradually develop their 
own annual routines without particular regard for the contemporary evolu- 
tion of their age-mates. Their good wet season regions may or may not coincide 
with those of their fathers, and therefore may or may not include their initia- 
tion center. 

In the course of their movements as dependent sons or independent family 
heads, men continually become temporary neighbors of age-mates initiated at 
other centers. 

Thus there is not and cannot be any specific corporate unity of an age- 
group based on a single initiation center or a single region. Similarly, there can 
emerge no more or less permanent clusters of age-mates (parts of an age-group) 
which might normally meet together in corporate activities. Instead, wher- 
ever they are at the time, men tend to associate with their temporary neighbors 
of the same age-group in any activity in which age-group alignment occurs. It 
is most important to appreciate this point because in Eastern Africa the usual 
age-group, or some definite section of it, is a corporate group with recognized, 
stable leaders or functionaries. 
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The operation of the seniority principle. On any occasion when several mem- 
bers of the same age-group meet together, one of their number will be rec- 
ognized as the seniormost and he will automatically be allowed superior 
privilege and will be expected to assume ad hoc leadership. For example, he 
will distribute the group’s share of meat to his juniors and will retain the better 
pieces for himself. He will tend to act as spokesman of that temporary collec- 
tion of age-mates in relations with members of other age-groups who are 
present, or before a diviner or other prominent man. At least initially, he 
leads his age-mates in group singing and dancing. But he has only a purely 
temporary status of primus inter pares, and in practice he may be superseded 
by a more forceful although junior age-mate. 

The whole of an age-group never meets together, for that would, by 
Turkana theory, necessitate the assembly of age-mates from the whole of 
Turkanaland. Neither, as we have already seen, are all men initiated at a single 
center likely to reassemble in later years as a single group. Thus age-groups 
have a corporate quality only insofar as men tend to think of themselves and 
their age-mates, known and unknown, as a body distinct from other groups. In 
practice all age-group activities are conducted by ad hoc collections of mem- 
bers of a group who happen to live in an area at the time. Similarly, seniority is 
a relative matter: on one occasion a man may be the seniormost, and at an- 
other time he may be subordinated. The principle of seniority invariably affords 
a method of ranking such that it permits the automatic selection of a leader, 
and it provides for an orderly distribution of privileges and duties as required. 
Thus it is an invaluable mechanism for the guidance of the social conduct of 
these temporary collections of men. 

The operation of the mechanism is best exemplified at a meat feast. After 
dividing into alternations, the men sit in separate age-group clusters. The men 
of the most junior group skin and cut up the slaughtered animal, fetch wood, 
tend the fires, and roast the meat under the supervision of men of more senior 
groups. If several age-groups are present, each is allocated pieces of meat by 
men of the seniormost group acting under their senior-man. The meat of each 
group is then distributed to the members in order of seniority by their senior 
man. The more senior age-groups, and again the more senior members of each 
group, retain the better pieces of meat for themselves. There are two specia! 
pieces which are ceremonially cut off the carcass first by the seniormost man 
present; these are the emacher (testicles and surrounding meat) and apol (side 
of loins). These are cooked separately, first, and eaten by the two or three most 
senior men present.’ During or after the eating there are usually communal! 
invocations to the High God, led principally by the most senior man present, 
and by the seniormost member of each age-group (except the more junior ones). 

The most senior members of a junior age-group have no special powers 
attaching to them, for their occasions of leadership are irregular and temporary. 
As a group becomes more senior within the extant series, its most senior mem- 
bers begin to acquire certain mystic powers and qualities which are of a more 
permanent nature. These attach to a few men who are continually seen to be 
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seniormost in collections of age-mates. By the time an age-group has reached 
first or second place in the series, these few men are accredited with a special 
relationship to the High God from whom these qualities come, of such nature 
that they can obtain his assistance, learn his wishes, and understand how to 
gain his support for the people. This relationship is thought to result directly 
from the gradually acquired seniority, for it is believed that the High God 
would not deign to communicate with lesser men. Certainly there is no specific 
nor conscious act by which these seniormost men obtain their new power. 
Such men are therefore preferred leaders of ritual activity and communal 
invocations. 

There are a few specialists or diviners (imuron, pl. ngimurok) who have 
much closer contact with the High God and who, though members of age- 
groups, do not in any way owe their powers to such membership. They control 
rain-making, important divination, and important ritual performances; they 
are believed to be able to cure illness and defeat witchcraft through their 
ability to tap the omniscient power of the High God. The seniormost members 
of the seniormost age-groups do not attempt to compete with these diviners, 
for the powers acquired by ordinary men by seniority are less precise and more 
pervasive. 

Seniormost men are thought to have the power to uphold and enforce the 
moral and legal standards of the tribe. They can, it is claimed, stop fights by 
stepping between combatants, who dare not harm them on pain of punishment 
by the High God and by practical penalization by these seniors. Such a senior- 
most man can insist on arbitration, conciliation, and the restoration of amity, 
and he should initiate, though not take part in, these proceedings. He should 
intervene when kinsmen quarrel! lengthily, when husband and wife are es- 
tranged, and when age-groups wrangle over a long period—that is, where con- 
flict is prolonged and socially disruptive. The seniormost men do not act in 
any Way as judges in a dispute; under self-help, the parties to the disputes and 
their associates are responsible. Nevertheless, the old men, speaking ex cathe- 
dra as it were, can state the moral and legal norms relative to the situation 
and they may even be appealed to for determination of a point at issue when 
there is an impasse between disputants. These men are regarded as the re- 
positories of tribal morality and law, and their pronouncements have a 
sacrosanct quality. 

These special, mystic powers must not be over-emphasized. Many disputes 
are settled without intervention by seniormost men, and many others continue 
unsettled despite such intervention. These men are frequently too infirm to 
leave their homesteads very often; they tend to become too frail to interest 
themselves greatly in other men’s affairs, and their mental powers weaken, 
depriving them of their practical ability to act as mentors to their fellow 
tribesmen. Turkana themselves tend verbally to exaggerate the authority and 
social value of their seniormost men in a way which falls short of actual usage. 

Age-group activities. As may be expected, the noncorporate character of 
Turkana age-groups provides a general and pervasive rather than a specific 
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influence in social life. Although, as already noted, there is a conscious feeling 
of amity and similarity of interests, problems, and desires among members of 
an age-group, this is naturally limited by the irregularity of its expression in 
concrete activity and by the ephemeral collections of age-mates (i.e., mem- 
bers of a single age-group) who are involved at any time. 

Primarily, the age-group system and its concomitant seniority principle 
provide a well-known mechanism for the ordering and grouping of men at any 
social event in which more than a handful of them are engaged. This point may 
be reemphasized in view of the nature of this tribal society where face-to-face 
relations are impermanent and where there are neither institutionalized public 
leaders nor universal patterns of alignment and integration such as are else- 
where provided by large kin-groups, politico-territorial groupings, and so forth. 

What has been said so far refers mainly to social activities of a specific na- 
ture, such as rain-making, marital and family ritual, ritual defense against 
human and animal epidemics and recurrent misfortune, and, of course, initia- 
tion itself. From time to time, however, and particularly in the wet season 
when men feel able to relax and to enjoy the relative abundance of food, 
members of a single age-group who happen to live in the same area will come 
together merely to feast, sing, and dance—‘‘to play” as the Turkana put it. In 
the dry season work is harder, involving long journeys driving the stock to 
water and greater care in herding; the animals are in poorer condition and thus 
yield less milk, and less meat and fat when slaughtered. Nevertheless, even 
then age-mates occasionally seek to relieve the stark monotony by arranging 
a feast, and to relieve their yearning for meat. A number of age-mates collect, 
probably at or near a watering point when work is over, and agree to beg an 
animal from one of their number. The actual begging is done by conventional 
group-singing and dancing directed at the man in question. They follow him 
to his homestead or herd and continue until the request is granted. In general, 
a man is chosen who is not too poor in stock and who is thought not to have 
given an animal for a long time in these circumstances; poor men are seldom 
importuned. Once the man has been selected, it is most unlikely that he can 
evade his age-mates. He may not be too unwilling and therefore agrees after a 
show of reluctance; but he may well have plans or obligations which make him 
most unwilling. In any case, it is rare for him to escape, and Turkana say 
that in cases of extreme obduracy the men would enter the kraal and seize an 
animal by force. I have heard of threats of this but have no record of i! 
happening. Nevertheless, the group-begging may go on all day and be resume: 
the next day until success is achieved. 

This kind of begging, which occurs only among men of one age-group, can 
result in any ox or camel being slaughtered, but there is a special case where 
bell-oxen are involved. Every man has one or more special oxen with trained 
horns and with bells attached to leather collars around their necks. There is a 
psychic relationship between a man and his bell-ox which gives it a particular 
importance. Such an ox should not die a natural death, especially of old age, 
and when it begins to grow old it is ceremonially slaughtered by its owner's 
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age-mates. Commonly, when it is seen to be ageing, the age-mates take the 
initiative and beg the animal, although they would not normally do this while 
the ox is still prime. None but age-mates may join in the subsequent feast. 

At such feasts, except these involving a bell-ox, men of other age-groups may 
attend and will be given meat. The seniormost one or two men of the age- 
group will distribute the meat and will consume the two ritual pieces. The 
seniormost age-mate will lead an invocation to the High God in which the 
owner of the slaughtered animal is specially remembered. Junior age-mates 
wHl collect firewood, tend to the fires, and so forth; slightly more senior ones 
will attend to the butchery. Afterward, at least in the wet season, there is 
singing and dancing—a specifically group performance in contrast to the every- 
day individual forms. It appears to an outsider that the integrative effects, 
the sense of communion and of belonging to the age-group, are highly ac- 
centuated by the emotional and physical impact of the group-dancing as the 
men rhythmically stamp and move together in a tight bunch, singing and 
miming as they go. In my experience, the Turkana are notably inarticulate 
but they do talk of feelings of great pleasure and of their sense of unity on these 
occasions. 

On the special occasions of meeting peacefully with foreigners—-members of 
other tribes and European officers—-for formal discussions, the Turkana tend 
to present themselves in age-group formation rather than as an undifferentiated 
body. Again, when men of an area go to attend a wedding, dance, or initiation 
ceremony at some distance away, they usually go in separate groups of age- 
mates and there is often a dramatic arrival at the event as such a group storms 
into the homestead, grove, or other meeting ground, dancing and chanting 
and brandishing spears and clubs. 

These sorts of activities principally affect the younger men, for older men 
seldom dance, except for a slow, formal walk around the younger men who 
actively dance in the center. But older men hold ad hoc feasts and they retain 
their group alignments at ceremonies. The older a man becomes the more often 
will he be among the few seniormost and thus have to assume temporary lead- 
ership at local events when perhaps ten or more men may be present. That is 
to say, older men are more engaged and more concerned with the arrangement 
and administration of these larger-scale social activities. 

Marriage and ils preliminaries bring age-group membership into play. Dur- 
ing efforts to gain the agreement of the girl’s father to the marriage, and 
thereafter during bridewealth discussions, the suitor seeks the support of his 
locally resident age-mates. They may sometimes act as his spokesmen, and 
they are his best witnesses. If ‘‘marriage by seizure”’ occurs, the suitor obtains 
the assistance of his age-mates to abduct the girl and keep her hidden safely 
until her father accedes to the fait accompli. The physical support of as large 
a number of age-mates as possible is necessary at this time in order to protect 
the suitor from the wrath of the girl’s agnates, and fights are not uncommon 
between the two parties. Whichever type of preliminary occurs, discussion or 
abduction, the wedding is similar and the groom arrives and moves about in the 
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company of age-mates. They share with his close agnates the drive and fina! 
spearing of the marriage-ox in the homestead of the bride’s father. For an older 
man his marriage supporters are drawn more from his kinsmen than from his 
age-mates, but the latter are by no means ignored. Should an older man resort 
to marriage by seizure, he usually persuades a group of men of a younger age- 
group to do the deed for him, providing a beast for them to slaughter after- 
wards. 

Military organization. Formerly, and until the final pacification of the 
Turkana between 1910 and 1926, age-groups were of military importance. 
Raids could be initiated by regional groups of age-mates and, as in all male 
activities, men were grouped by age-group during operations. 

Local members of a young man’s age-group often came together as already 
described, and at such a time the idea of a raid would be mooted and perhaps 
tentative plans laid. News would be carried around by the age-mates and other 
age-groups might join in until large numbers of men began to assemble at a 
convenient point—usually near the homestead of a war-leader or diviner. 

Whenever new age-groups were established, the new adult men would set 
about working up enthusiasm for a raid, for it was a point of honor that 
initiates should go on a raid as early as possible. There was the desire to prove 
one’s self a man and to take advantage of the new privilege of warriorhood. 
Raids were also initiated by war-leaders and diviners. 

The raiding party sorted out into alternations and age-groups, and moved 
off in that order with the seniormost groups leading in each half. The senior 
most men of each age-group were theoretically responsible for leading their 
fellows, but because seniority has no connection with character, prowess, or 
ambition, the seniormost were apparently often subordinated to more junior 
men. The actual raid was invariably made by a two-column attack, with each 
alternation forming a column. Captured stock and humans were taken by the 
more junior age-groups, while the more senior formed a rearguard in the flight 
back to Turkanaland. Of course this is a somewhat formalized account of 
actual events which would surely have been more confused, irregular, and dis- 
organized. Nevertheless, age-groups were expected to keep together, to give 
mutual support, and to rally together. Age-mates would endeavor to regroup 
as soon as possible during the return journey. 

During the celebrations after a successful raid, age-group configuration was 
particularly dominant in the feasting, dancing, boasting, and general roister- 
ing. Rivalry was strongly stimulated and age-mates partook of each other’s 
military successes through powerful in-group feelings. Clashes between age- 
groups were not uncommon, according to my informants; but I failed to en 
quire about the structural lines of such conflict. 

Warfare and raiding is now almost entirely ended, though there are stil! 
occasional minor raids and affrays against neighboring tribes,* especially agains| 
those to the north and east which are only loosely administered, or when poor 
rains provoke intertribal quarrels over water and pastures. The last major 
fighting occurred no more than thirty years before my field research, and al! 
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the older men had taken part. There was a temporary recrudescence during 
World War II, when irregular battalions of Turkana were raised to fight against 
[talian-administered tribes in Ethiopia. Warfare, then, still remains a vivid 
memory with the Turkana and it was one of the few topics on which they 
would talk without restraint to an outsider. Its compulsory ending has in- 
evitably weakened the age-group system and the bonds between age-mates, 
not only by removing a prime raison d’etre of the system but also because no 
longer do age-mates find that former intensity of group feeling which ac- 
companied warfare and its aftermath. 

The significance of the system. For the individual man the age-group system 
means, first, initiation into formal manhood so that thereafter he may right- 
fully be a warrior carry a man’s accoutrements, and wear a man’s headdress; 
he may marry, participate in communal ritual, and in general act and speak as 
a man. Of course, initiation is not necessarily connected with an age-group 
system, though such a system usually contains some specific form of it. For the 
Turkana, at any rate, initiation and age-groups are so closely bound together 
that they comprise a single social organization. Initiation leads to membership 
in an age-group and such membership necessarily implies the completion of 
initiation. 

Second, therefore, the system allocates to a man his membership in a group 
of coevals, gives him a placement in that group, and thus a determinate status 
in relation to all other men in the tribe. That is to say, it affords him a rela- 
tionship to his fellow tribesmen in a society in which kinship, political, legal, 
and territorial institutions are weakly developed or at least have only a limited 
range of operation. Wherever a man goes in the course of nomadic pastoral 
movement or in traveling, he finds men who are his age-mates, comrades, and 
supporters. He finds also his seniors and juniors to whom he can fairly easily 
adjust his attitudes and behavior. He can never become socially isolated. 

Third, by membership in a specific age-group, a man has a range of equals 
although internally such men also are graded and placed) with whom he 
can join in group activities outside the narrow range of his own particular field 
of direct, personal, enduring relationships based on agnatic, maternal, and 
affinal kinship and bond-friendship. Because of the indeterminancy of nomadic 
routines and the absence of permanent or even semipermanent neighborhood 
groups, a man is commonly separated from men with whom he has specific 
personal relations. Sometimes a few live near him, and sometimes others; some- 
times there may be none at all. But always there will be some age-mates in his 
neighborhood who will combine with him in social activities. Moreover, they 
combine in certain essentially masculine activities such as feasting, dancing, 
ritual, and, formerly, warfare. 

Looking at the obverse of the coin, society as a whole, men are grouped 
together for certain important activities and connected in a coherent system 
by regulated links. They are drawn out of their small circles of specifically 
individual relationships into a wider sphere. A mesh of links is established 
between all the many small collectivities of individuals, and these links, though 
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singly weak and tenuous, are in total strong, valuable, and integrative. They 
help to give form to purely temporary neighborhood groupings in alliance 
with economic and pastoral cooperation. 

The chronological series of age-groups and the seniority principle assist 
the organization of public activities in the absence of institutionalized leaders 
and permanent large groups—e.g., ritual, warfare, feasting, dancing, the public 
enunciation of law and morals. They give form to an otherwise atomistic, 
disintegrate society. 

As already noted, age-groups are not corporate bodies and membership in a 
group only affords participation in local, ad hoc collectivities of age-mates who 
come together and combine in special activities, and who temporarily find new 
and wider relationships within their current neighborhood. Thus the ties be- 
tween age-mates must always have been limited both in time and in intensity. 
The compulsory abolition of warfare, one of the major activities of age-mates, 
has deprived membership of a cardinal element, especially among the younger 
men. Warfare was extremely important to these people and they were notably 
successful at it, as is shown by the way they robbed their tribal neighbors and 
drove them back on all fronts for at least two or three generations before the 
Europeans arrived. It was both emotionally and economically significant. Its 
disappearance has not only dispirited the people (after many years of guerilla 
wartare with the British) and removed a vital interest, but it has much reduced 
the emphasis on age-group membership, making a man’s coevals less important 
and less sought after. 

Despite this, however, it would appear that, as commonly in Turkana 
social organization, the decisive factor in the nature of the age organization 
and the quality of age-group membership is the limitation of ecology—nomad- 
ism with an uncoordinated diversity of movement and the impermanency of 
neighborhood and territorial groupings through the year, or at the same periods 
of successive years. Even when warfare brought coevals together, the strength 
and persistence of their unity must necessarily have been limited and fre- 
quently interrupted and broken. 

It is well to make the negative point that the Turkana age-group system 
plays only a marginal part in the politico-legal system of the tribe today. It 
has been noted that there are no institutionalized political leaders, and in 
pre-conquest days certain war-leaders and a few diviners were able to assume 
temporary superiority and influence for only so long as they could retain it 
individually by force of personality and by practical success in warfare. Self-help 
was and is the only method of self-protection, the retention of rights, and the 
restitution of wrongs. In this each family head seeks the support of his pecu! 
iarly personal associates (*‘‘stock associates’; Gulliver 1955: Chapter 8); each 
individual’s group of such associates is different from that of all others and 
does not include age-mates as such. In pastoral-economic affairs each family 
head is morally and legally independent; land is entirely communal and nomad- 
ic movement is determined by individual assessment of pastoral conditions 
and requirements. A man may or may not be influenced by the assessments oi 
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his current neighbors, but in any case he need not be controlled by them and 
they can bring little pressure to bear on him. In all this the age-group system is 
unimportant, even insignificant. 

Formerly, the age-group system did provide a means by which extratribal, 
i.e. military, affairs could be conducted. Nevertheless, even here ad hoc war 
leaders and resourceful diviners were the principal leaders of the day. That is 
largely finished now; but both in that matter and in the still-existing ordering 
of individuals and impermanent groups, the scope of the system was and is 
limited and rudimentary. The age-group system is not coordinated with the 
kinship system of the Turkana (as it is, for example, among the Nuer; Evans- 
Pritchard 1939: Chapter IV), nor with territorial units whose integrity and 
organization it might assist to maintain (e.g., the Jie [Gulliver 1953], the 
Masai, and the Arusha); nor does it provide a cadre of permanent leaders for 
specific purposes in ritual affairs (e.g., Jie) or in military or political affairs 
e.g., Masai). It is true that the seniormost men in any activity involving age 
group alignment are afforded a certain influence, a degree of temporary leader- 
ship; but the opportunities are only temporary, they are not always advanta- 
geously taken and not uncommonly the seniormost men give way to juniors of 
greater initiative. 

The alternations: a hypothesis. There remains the problem of the function of 
the dichotomous alternations in the Turkana age-organization. Analytically 
there appears to be little or no significance in the contemporary system, for 
the division of initiated males into two groupings provides no additional 
principle of organizational value. Were the alternations correlated with, for 
example, marriage rules or political leadership or permanently stimulating 
rivalry situations, it would be possible to understand and explain their func- 
tion. Failing that one can only report that they currently exist as described. 

However, a wider knowledge of the variety of age-group systems in East 
Africa indicates suggestive similarities between this Turkana dichotomy and 
that of the Kikuyu and Galla, for example, or, nearer to the Turkana geo- 
graphically and culturally, the Jie, Karamojong, and Pokot. It would go be- 
yond the scope of the present paper to discuss this, but it may be suggested 
that in fact a dichotomous principle is analytically discernible in all the 
various systems of this region, even among such apparently different ones as 
those of the Nandi and Masai.° 

The relative insignificance of the contemporary Turkana alternations sug- 
gests that possibly they have lost their former functions through a process of 
social change. This is put forward here as a tentative hypothesis because it is 
thought that some explanation is required, particularly to assist students who 
may wish to use the Turkana data for comparative purposes. The hypothesis 
is not essential to the rest of this paper and need not be accepted as a final 
explanation. 

It is clear that there is a close historico-cultural connection between the 
Turkana and their Jie neighbors to the west above the Rift Valley Escarp- 
ment (Gulliver 1952a). Cultural affinities are notable and, what is more im- 
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portant here, there are significant similarities between the age-group systems 
of each society. The Jie have a formalized generation system such that all 
males must be initiated into the generation immediately following that of their 
fathers; furthermore, a new generation may not begin initiation until all 
members of the previous generation have been initiated. Within a generation 
are a number of age-groups, and there is a system of reckoning seniority which 
is exactly like that of the Turkana. In practice there are normally only two such 
generations in formal existence at any time because the newest one is thought 
to replace that of its grandfathers, and it begins roughly as that of the older 
men dies away. There is a sense of continuity between a generation and the 
next but one following it (Gulliver 1953:148). A similar system exists among 
the Karamojong who, together with the Turkana, Jie, and others, comprise a 
distinct cultural group of Nilo-Hamites. 

The Turkana have a common but vague memory of an older, extinct 
grouping (the Wart Hogs, Ngiputiro) which is categorized by them as of the 
same order as the two contemporary alternations. It is sometimes described by 
them as the father of the Stones alternation, although today Stones are al! 
sons of men of the Leopards alternation. As already noted, the Stones are 
spoken of as senior to the Leopards. My tentative conclusion is that the Wart 
Hogs comprised a Jie-like generation and were the fathers of the original 
Stones, who were themselves fathers of the original Leopards. The system has 
broken down as younger Stones were initiated concurrently with coeval Leo- 
pards who were in fact their classificatory sons. For example, in a single ex 
tended family some men may well be as old as or older than their fathers’ 
youngest cousins, but these cousins belong to the senior generation irrespective 
of physiological age. The Jie make conscious efforts to prevent a mixing of 
successive generations in order to prevent a breakdown of the formal struc- 
ture. They not only initiate the youngest members of a generation at an early 
age, but they strictly enforce the postponement of the initiation of the eldest 
members of the succeeding generation until all their ‘‘fathers’? have been 
initiated. This means that some men are compelled to wait until middle age, 
even beyond the age of 50 years, before they can be formally inititated an¢ 
establish their own age-groups (Gulliver 1953: 157-8). 

It is suggested in this hypothesis that the Turkana have come to reject this 
kind of restriction in favor of following in practice the ideal (qua ideal, 
common to the Jie also) of normal initiation in young manhood, i.e., at about 
eighteen years of age. Over no more than a few biological generations this 
practice would entirely distort the whole structure until the present situation 
is reached where there are two coexistent groups which are recruited from each 
other’s sons!®. There can no longer be a clear-cut end to one generation and the 
beginning of that of its sons. 

An apparently similar kind of distortion is reported for the Pokot (Suk) oi! 
Kenya by Peristiany (1951:292). The Pokot claim to have imitated the Kara 
mojong age-group system; but they, like the Turkana, have favored initiatio 
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in early manhood, and certainly before marriage, irrespective of the structural 
position of the ‘‘father’s” generation. 

The question remains: why did the Turkana reject the Jie-type restraints 
on initiation and prefer to initiate males in young adulthood? This may 
possibly be related to the fact that Turkana age-groups, unlike those of the Jie, 
were military units and a warrior had to be an initiated man. For the Jie, 
initiation opens the way to potential ritual privileges and responsibilities, and 
its postponement is not socially harmful. A military organization, however, 
cannot afford the lengthy postponement of recruitment of personnel. Also, it is 
by no means impossible that social contact and intermarriage with both the 
Masai-like Samburu and the Suk gave added emphasis to military desires and 
needs. 

If this hypothesis is correct, then it means that in place of a Jie-like genera- 
tional system in which there is a structural and spiritual affinity between the 
groups of grandfathers and grandsons, the Turkana have reached a situation 
in which grandathers and grandsons continuously combine into a single group 
with a heritage passing internally along a chronological series of constituent 
age-groups. Two related principles continue in both systems: the structural 
distinction between fathers and sons, and the structural affinity between grand- 
fathers and grandsons. These basic principles, however, have come to serve 
rather different social ends in the two societies. 


NOTES 


' Tacknowledge permission by the School of African Studies, University of Cape Town, to use 
material already published in Gulliver 1951. I wish also to acknowledge the assistance of A. H. Ja- 
cobs, who read and criticized this paper in draft. 

* In ordinary usage this masculine form of the Turkana word means “‘mountains,”’ whereas 


the feminine form of the same root means “stones,” (.4muru). Concerning the alternation, how - 
ever, the Turkana refer to ‘“‘stones,” as I have here translated, for the masculine form of the root 
is used to denote its reference to a body of men. The singular form J murut differs from the ordinary 
usage singular, imuru, in being given a personal suffix. 

3 Emley recorded informants wholly from the south of the country whereas the bulk of my 
work was in the west, center, and north. 

* Athepan is the infinitive form of the verb “‘to initiate’? used as a noun. Arek is perhaps more 
commonly used and may also be used for “alternation’’; it may perhaps share a common origin 
with the Swahili rika, (coevals or contemporaries), and Kikuyu rika (age-group and generation). 
Turkana sometimes also use the words adjure (strictly ‘a band or group”) and ather pic (strictly 
“a crowd”’) for both age-group and alternation. 

> For most of the year and for all of poor years, the cattle are compelled to live in the re 
stricted mountain areas where grass is available; but the head of a nuclear family and his wives 
remain in the plains, the preferred areas of residence, where camels, goats, and sheep remain all 
the year round. There are, of course, numerous exceptions to this simplified general pattern (Gul 
liver 1955: Chapter 2). 

§ Turkanaland covers an area of some 270 miles from north to south and about 100 miles from 
east to west, though narrowing sharply to the south, and comprises about 24,000 square miles. 

? If the occasion is connected with a specific age-group, the seniormost man of the group who 
is present cuts off this special meat and it is eaten by him and the other one or two seniormost age- 
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mates, although there may be, by courtesy, members of more senior age-groups present to join 
in the general feast. 

8 Internecine warfare, involving the use of spears (“proper warfare”) seems never to have 
occurred among the Turkana, and fights with clubs and sticks were and are usually short-lived 
affairs, scarcely more than brawls. 

® Among the Maa group, comprising the various Masai subtribes and also the Samburu, 
Arusha, and so forth, a principle of dichotomy runs through many parts of the society as well as 
the age-group system itself. 

'° Unfortunately, a genealogical test of this hypothesis is impossible as Turkana seldom re 
member details about their grandfathers, and almost never about earlier ancestors, while many 
know virtually nothing even of their grandfathers. 
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The Minimal Bone-Breccia Content of Makapansgat 
and the Australopithecine Predatory Habit 
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URING his stay in Northern Rhodesia in July 1955, S. L. Washburn 

(1957), as he reports, spent enough time in the Wankie Game Reserve to 
examine in one area 35 recent kills presumably made by lions and feasted upon 
by them and subsequently “by numerous other animals such as jackals, 
hyenas, civets and wild dogs. . . . Fourteen of the kills were warthogs and only 
two of their skeletons were in great measure preserved, while seven of sixteen 
large antelope and zebra skeletons almost wholly remained.” Washburn con- 
cluded from this brief investigation that ‘“‘the frequency of jaws, skulls, and 
upper cervical vertebrae in the australopithecine deposits is not necessarily 
evidence for hunting, head hunting or human activities, but may be due to 
selective eating by carnivores.” 

If, when writing his article, Washburn had been able to study my more 
extensive work (Dart 1957a) on the osteodontokeratic culture of Australo- 
pithecus prometheus, he would doubtless have appreciated that it was not 
merely the frequency of jaws, skull, and upper cervical vertebrae in the Maka- 
pansgat deposit but also the condition in which these objects were found and 
the known purposes for which they have been employed by mankind that sup- 
ported my contention of head hunting on the part of Australopithecus. 

The numerical comparison that Washburn legitimately draws between the 
state of ungulate and other game skeletons, after Carnivora are finished with 
them, and australopithecine bone deposits was first brought to my attention a 
decade ago by Peter Mihalik, who was then Senior Lecturer in the Department 
of Anatomy here. Having at that time recently arrived from Hungary, where 
he had done much hunting, Mihalik was deeply impressed by the comparability 
of the osteodontokeratic contents of the cave deposit at Makapansgat and the 
remnants of carnivore feasts found in Europe. “‘Carnivores,”’ he said “first 
attack the belly; they eat from below upwards.” 

The australopithecine puzzle does not lie in this sort of broad numerical 
resemblance between the bony contents of australopithecine deposits and the 
remnants of the carnivore kills which Washburn has corroborated. The prin- 
cipal puzzle is that the remnants of carnivore kills are found, as Washburn 
found them, out in the open in the immediate vicinity of the sites where the 
kills were made, whereas the australopithecine bone breccias are found in 
dolomitic caverns into which they must have been transported. At this point 
one necessarily asks, ‘“‘who did the transporting?” 

I have been bringing forward evidence for over thirty years to show that 
the transporting agents were the australopithecines. Many authorities be- 
ginning with Gregory (1938) and Broom and Schepers (1946) accepted the 
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evidence supporting that idea, while far-sighted anthropologists (e.g. Bartho- 
lomew and Birdsell 1953) have found therein a solution of the enigma of human 
emergence. The time-honored idea previously prevalent about cavern bone 
deposits, since the geologist Dean Buckland (1822) first enunciated it and his 
brilliant pupil Charles Lyell accepted it, was “‘hyenas’’—until Alun R. Hughes 
(1954) refuted it. 

Actually, as L. H. Wells pointed out at the Livingstone Congress, Buck- 
land’s hyena hypothesis was disputed at the very outset by Robert Knox 
(1822), on the basis of his personal experience in South Africa. Buckland’s 
theory should never have gained currency because Knox, like Washburn, 
found bones left out in the open after the hyenas had feasted on the carcasses, 
and had arrived at the natural conclusion from such repeated discoveries of 
the same phenomenon. He found “‘the skeletons of numerous antelopes, which 
had fallen a sacrifice to the lion and panther; and even close to the abode of 
man, the carcasses of sick oxen, sheep, horses, etc., are devoured by the hyena, 
and the bones left within a hundred yards of the inhabited buildings. . . . The 
animals which carry off their prey are the lion and panther, but not the heyna 
or wild dog. . . . I may finally observe, that I have often roused the hyena from 
his lurking place; but assuredly, these places bore no resemblance to charnel- 
houses.”’ 

Washburn would like to incriminate not Buckland’s favorite, the spotted 
hyena, but the brown hyena. He reports having seen a ‘‘spotted hyena carrying 
off the head of a medium-sized antelope,” but gives no information as to 
where the antelope’s head was deposited or what was left of it when the heyna 
had finished with it. Knox found no divergences between the habits of spotted 
and brown hyenas, and I have reported (1957b:22) how D. F. Marais’s brown 
hyena, at the age of nearly two years, “took nearly three days to dispose of an 
entire donkey skull” (i.e. teeth and all), and that within another year “‘he eats 
a donkey’s head every week.” 

Washburn has recalled in support of the brown hyena version of the theory 
Maberly’s (1951) and Stevenson-Hamilton’s (1954) graphic story about a 
brown hyena’s den whose vicinity was littered with bones, ‘heads of fourteen 
full-grown impala rams... skulls of several baboons, and of two chitas (one 
of them a full-grown animal) remains of guinea fowls and a large tree snake 
(boomslang).”’ Their assumption was that the brown hyena had collected these 
bones but in fact nothing was known of the agency that brought them together, 
as was reported by Hughes (1954:469-470) after a personal interview with 
Maberly. The possible activity of porcupines in collecting these skulls was 
not excluded, nor was the presence of bones underground (i.e. within the 
hyena den) proven, nor was an analysis made of the number or condition of the 
bone fragments so accumulated. The site was in the vicinity of an old antbear’s 
burrow, which the brown hyenas are said to have deserted shortly afterward. 

A similar antbear burrow occupied by spotted hyenas was completely 
excavated by Hughes (1954) but yielded neither coprolites nor bones, other 
than the entire skeleton of a tortoise that had apparently fallen into jt and 
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could not find its way out. Other lairs of both spotted and brown hyenas 
equally unrewarding as to bones or coprolites have been examined by Hughes 
since that time, and a full report upon them is published (1958). Manifestly, 
therefore, the habit of bone-collecting attributed by Buckland indiscriminately 
to hyenas of any variety and claimed by many lay-writers indiscriminately for 
carnivores of every variety, has not in fact been scientifically proven for any 
carnivorous creature other than mankind. 

What has been proven in South Africa as a result of our examining all bone 
accumulations reported over the last decade as occurring in the vicinity of or 
within recesses, is that porcupines are themselves sufficiently active trans- 
porters of food and of hard objects for gnawing (such as bones, horns, jaws and 
skulls, pieces of wood, and even stones) as to accumulate far more bones than 
any hyena has ever been proven to collect—i.e., as many as 200 or more osteo- 
dontokeratic objects within one recess (Dart 1957a:3-7). But I have pointed 
out that such bone collections, whether carnivore or porcupine, are trivial; and 
in them the vast majority of the specimens had been gnawed by porcupines. 
They throw no light on the question of who was responsible for the stupendous 
bone accumulation unaffected by porcupine gnawing, in the breccia at Maka- 
pansgat; by 1955 we had extracted no less than 7,159 bone fragments from an 
estimated five tons of this breccia. 

I have also repeatedly brought forward evidence of a forensic medical type 
about localized fractures due to hand-wielded tools in the skulls, jaws, and 
endocranial casts of baboons and australopithecines to demonstrate the im- 
plement-using activities of the bone-accumulators at Taungs, Sterkfontein, 
and Makapansgat. In the tenth memoir of the Transvaal Museum (Dart 
1957a) I subjected the then available 7,159 osteodontokeratic fragments from 
Makapansgat to a critical analysis and an interpretation of their cultural 
meaning. There I showed how the hyena and porcupine skulls and jaws had 
been smashed, and also displayed an antelope calcaneus thrust between the 
zygomatic arch and skull of one hyena. More recently I have drawn attention 
(1957b) to a gazelle horn core thrust into the lower half of the previously 
broken femur of a large antelope; this came from the Makapansgat breccia and 
now forms part of the australopithecine exhibit in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. Such objects, along with the localized fractures 
and many other features of the breccia, are inexplicable on the hyena or 
porcupine hypothesis. 

In addition to the preceding evidence, I propose in this article to show, 
from the immense quantity of bone breccia we have already recovered and 
from information about the original dimensions of the Makapansgat deposit 
recently supplied to me by Wilfred I. Eitzman (who in 1925 sent me the first 
samples of bone breccia from the site), how untenable the hyena hypothesis 
would be as an explanation of this immense deposit. 

Today we have extracted over 28,000 bone fragments, including 2,360 
further identifiable skull remains, 3,276 identified post-cranial bones, and 
12,928 bone flakes. Some time ago we had estimated conservatively (Dart 
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1957a:3) that the 7,159 fragments had come from 5 tons of breccia. Since then 
we have been weighing the breccia and find that the yield is 5,000 to 5,500 
specimens from each ton developed, so the 7,159 fragments probably came 
from only 1} tons of breccia. Although the number of fragments has now been 
quadrupled, they could all have been yielded by no more than five tons of 
breccia. But I stated that from 40 to 50 tons of breccia would ultimately be 
retrieved. Today we know we already have reached that tonnage, and the 
dump is still not exhausted. Hence the final total from the breccia should be at 
least eight times 28,000—i.e., 224,000 osteodontokeratic fragments —and may 
be even more than that number.! 

However, this vast number of fragments would still not represent anything 
approaching the original number that lay in the Makapansgat deposit. On 
May 3, 1957, Wilfred Eitzman called upon me, and we naturally exchanged 
reminiscences about Makapansgat Limeworks. By 1945, the complete remova! 
of the lime had so changed its appearance from what it had been on my pre- 
vious visit to the site in 1930 (when mining was in progress) that I had not been 
able satisfactorily to correlate the divergences. 

I told Eitzman that during my passage inward through the tunnel-like 
excavations at that time I recalled seeing a bone-layer in the left-hand side, at 
least two feet six inches in thickness, which extended horizontally inward for a 
hundred feet or more, and that there seemed to be other bone-layers as well. 
He said ‘‘Yes, definitely, there were three very prominent layers separated by 
white lime of great purity. The one you are speaking about was the thickest, 
the middle layer, not two feet six inches but at least three feet thick and fully 
four feet near the front and even seven feet near the bend in the tunnel. Six 
feet of greyish lime lay below it and there, above the stalagmitic floor and a 
thin layer of red earth, was a bottom bone-layer about two feet thick. Twelve 
to fourteen feet above the thick middle layer was a third irregular bone-layer 
that varied from little or nothing up to three feet in thickness in places. The 
two lower bone layers were greyish in color, the highest of the three was more 
yellowish and pink. Above that top bone layer came the pink, reddish and 
almost brown layers of earth.” 

I was so astonished by the precision of his memory and the possibility of 
straightening out my own recollections that I asked him to tell me all he knew, 
and summoned Alun R. Hughes and Robert Ardrey, who happened to be in 
Johannesburg at the time, to listen to his story. Fortunately, Eitzman is an 
unusually reliable witness, because he was so deeply interested at the time in 
the deposit and lived nearby. In 1919, the first year of his arrival in Pieters- 
burg, he had heard about the lime taken from the hills and caves by the 
farmers and about the bones sticking out of the lime in Makapansgat valley. 
The local Dutch farmers, who chatted freely about the locality while drinking 
coffee on his stoep, regarded the bones as proof positive of Noah’s flood. The 
valley was also well-known to a brilliant geologist named Maxwell, who came 
every two or three months to Pietersburg. He knew the whole Northern 
Transvaal geologically and had informed Eitzman that the big lime deposit in 
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Makapansgat valley was unique in the entire countryside for the richness of its 
fossil beds. Eitzman visited the valley and saw the deposit for the first time in 
1922. 

In 1924, the White Lime Company began to exploit the lime at this place, 
know known as Limeworks. Between 1924 and 1941, Eitzman visited the 
valley and its workings at least a dozen times; he took Othenio Abel to the 
valley in 1928, various scientists who came to the British Association Meeting 
in 1929, and Lidio Cipriani in 1930. After sending the first batch of grey breccia 
to me in 1925 he wrote an article for The Star, which was published on August 
10, 1925, and included a photograph of the site that he believes he took in 
May 1925. 

This year, after Eitzman had told us the story, we tried to secure from The 
Star the cut made from that 1925 photograph, but unfortunately it had been 
destroyed. In Eitzman’s own copy of the old newspaper article the picture 
had faded too greatly for any of its details to be recognized. However, The Siar 
was able to reproduce its own somewhat less faded copy of this historic photo- 
graph (see Plate I), showing Mrs. Annie Eitzman, the late Mrs. Petrus Ver- 
ceuil, and a Bantu native named Mahlala, whose brother worked at the school 
in Pietersburg. The ten-foot ladder, alongside which the women stand, had to 
be climbed before the tunnel, which had been made for about seventy feet into 
the lime deposit, could be entered. Despite the obscurity of the faded photo- 
graph, the outline of two male figures, Mr. Darling, the manager of the mine, 
and his assistant, can be dimly recognized standing on this dolomitic shelf in 
front of the tunnel. 

This corroboration of my recollection was of such crucial importance that 
on June 25, I took Eitzman, together with Robert Ardrey, Alun R. Hughes, 
James W. Kitching, and C. K. Brain, who had recently worked out the geology 
of the cavern, up to Makapansgat to localize and check the data. According 
to Eitzman—the exactitude of whose memory was proven on the site—the 
tunnel through the lime deposit and its fossil beds was 20 to 25 feet high and 
30 to 35 feet wide. The three bone layers showed on both sides of the tunnel, 
but the middle layer was thicker on the left than on the right side as one 
proceeded inward. The two bottom layers followed the contour of the dolo- 
mite floor, but the third was horizontal. However, three layers ran approxi- 
mately horizontally as they were followed inward for different distances. He 
could not follow the bottom layer for more than forty feet while the mining 
was proceeding, because it became obscured from there by the rails laid for 
the cocopans removing the lime after the ten-foot base of dolomite at the face 
had been blasted through. The thick middle layer went in for at least 120 feet, 
where it became thinner. The top layer, though variable in thickness, extended 
inward for the entire depth of 250 feet to which the mining had penetrated 
when he had last visited the workings. 

Actually, the height of the cavern made by removing the lime shows today 
that in places the lime deposit attained a thickness of 40 feet. After Eitzman’s 
departure, excavation proceeded horizontally for nearly twice the depth he had 
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PLATE I 


A photograph of the Makapansgat Limeworks deposit taken in May 1925 by Mr. Wilfred | 
Eitzman and published in Tie Star, Johannesburg in its edition of August 10, 1925 with the cap- 
tion: “‘A Storehouse of fossils: The lime workings at Mapans, in the Northern Transvaal, which are 
described today. The strata in which numbers of fossils exist is at the level where the two men are 
standing, in the upper part of the photograph.” 
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witnessed. Bone-bearing breccia of the third or top layer has been identified 
during the past ten years from numerous sites around the periphery of this 
extensive lime deposit within a cave, whose mouth was apparently 300 feet 
broad but widened out into a cavern with a lateral expansion of about 800 
feet and a horizontal depth of at least 400 feet. 

I have since asked Eitzman to assess conservatively the quantity of breccia 
that must have been present in the layers as he had seen them; he has esti- 
mated it from his figures as at least 300 tons for the middle layer alone. We 
have probably recovered from the dumps about one sixth of this quantity, 
but it must be appreciated that this sixth of the bone deposit discarded by 
the limeworkers is merely the portion whose lime content was deemed so 
deficient as to cause it to be cast away as waste; it came essentially from the 
more soil-contaminated bottom and top layers. The thickest or middle layer 
rested between six feet of rich lime below and from 12 to 14 feet of the purest 
quality of lime above. So, according to Eitzman, most of the richest bone 
deposit disappeared into the kilns. 

Unfortunately also, the manager, Mr. Darling, was a confirmed fundamen- 
talist; he resented both Eitzman’s evolutionary concepts and his sending bones 
to me. He boasted about the fact that he was destroying all the bones he could, 
and in particular gave orders that all fossil remains remotely resembling a man 
or a monkey should be tossed into the kilns. This deliberate evidence-destroy- 
ing attitude, coupled with the purity of the lime above and below the thick 
bone layer, may well account for the relative rarity with which australopithe- 
cine remains have been encountered at Makapansgat, despite our diligent 
sorting of the entire dump, when they have been recovered with such frequency 
at Sterkfontein and Swartkrans. 

Assuming that Eitzman’s conservative estimate of 300 tons is correct, we 
would at the very least sextuplicate the 224,000 osteodontokeratic fragments 
presumed to be contained in the available 50 tons of breccia, and thus would 
arrive at the minimum figure of approximately 1,000,000 fragments for the 
whole deposit. The 7,159 fragments previously investigated represented 433 
beasts (293 bovid and 140 nonbovid). At the same rate, the estimated 1,000,000 
fragments originally recoverable would represent over 60,000 beasts. Hunt- 
ing and bone-collecting of such persistence and magnitude has only been 
equalled by man. 

The triple, horizontally-layered arrangement of the bone-breccia at Maka- 
pansgat Limeworks is also inconsistent with the concept of a fissure deposit. 
The site, as Brain has shown, was a huge cavern. Apparently it was inhabited 
by australopithecines successively at three different stages, separated by time 
periods of unknown length. Pebble tools and an australopithecine maxillary 
fragment have been found together in a superjacent fourth, and more recent, 
gravel layer. Extensive evidence has been adduced (Dart 1957a) to prove that 
in the grey breccia, which has produced no stones in the five tons developed, 
and thus long prior to the employment of pebble tools, Australopithecus 
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prometheus had a complete and satisfactory cultural equipment of osteodonto- 
keratic tools. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the corroborative evidence that has already 
been given (Dart 1957a) about the carnivorous propensities and hunting pro- 
clivities of baboons in South Africa; but I should state that recently I have 
seen two films taken by amateurs in the Kruger National Park that bear still 
further on that matter. One was taken in 1956 and shows a baboon in the act 
of eating a buck; the other was taken in 1957 and shows a baboon eating a 
hare. Since these carnivorous propensities are so frequently displayed by 
terrestrial baboons and are characteristic of all primitive men, it seems un- 
likely that upright terrestrial hominids such as the australopithecines, living 
in the same South African environment as these baboons, would be less com- 
petent hunters than baboons and more inept in the use of tools than chim- 
panzees. 

The foregoing features of the Maskapansgat deposit, along with the pre- 
vious evidence that has been published, are also incompatible with Washburn’s 
concept ‘‘that the australopithecines were the game rather than the hunters.” 
The only creatures likely to have been capable of hunting australopithecines 
successfully were australopithecine neighbors who were better equipped cul 
turally. 

NOTE 

' The recovery of breccia from the Limeworks dump and the increased tempo of bone frag 

ment extraction has been made possible by the financial assistance of the Wenner-Gren Founda 


tion, the Wilkie Foundation, the S. A. Council for Scientific and Industrial] Research, and th 
University of the Witwatersrand Research Committee. 
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GEORGE C. BARKER 
1912-1958 


EORGE C. BARKER, Research Associate in Anthropology at the Umi 

J versity of California, Los Angeles, died suddenly on March 30, 1958, at 
his home in Pacific Palisades, California. He is survived by his parents, Mr 
and Mrs. George Barker. 

George Barker was born November 15, 1912, in Omaha, Nebraska. He took 
his A.B. at the University of California, Los Angeles, in 1935 and an MLS. at 
Columbia University in 1936. Later, his interest in anthropology aroused, he 
went to the University of Chicago and took an M.A. (1943) and a Ph.D 
(1947) in that field. He became a Fellow of the American Anthropological! 
Association in 1947. 

Despite recurrent poor health and severe physical handicaps, George 
Barker engaged in a number of research activities. He served as Researc! 
\ssociate at the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, in 1942, and 
at the University of Arizona in 1947-48. At Arizona he did some of his best 
work on the language of Mexican-Amerian youths and on the social functions 
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of language. In 1950, he became Research Associate in Anthropology at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, a position he held continuously until 
his death. In Los Angeles, he also found time to work with the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department and the Neighborhood Youth Association of 
West Los Angeles on problems of Mexican-American youth. 

Although George Barker was not a member of the teaching staff, he fre- 
quently contributed his services as a special lecturer and many times assisted 
students in projects related to his own field of interest. Both staff and students 
will long remember him for his unfailing kindness, hospitality, and good humor, 
and for his quiet determination, in the face of many obstacles, to pursue an ac- 
tive scholarly career. 


Harry Horer, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Brief Communications 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND OJIBWA PERSONALITY PERSISTENCE 


Stephen Boggs’ interesting paper, ‘Culture Change and the Personality of 
Ojibwa Children” in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (60:47) calls for com- 
ment. He deals with the problem of what accounts for the stability of native 
Ojibwa personality characteristics in view of drastic changes in the objective 
aspects of culture. He tests the hypothesis that this persistence may occur be- 
cause acculturating Ojibwa parents continue to treat their childen “‘in a cer- 
tain way.” He finds that they do not, and concludes that persistence in child- 
rearing patterns therefore cannot be held accountable for persistence in per- 
sonality stucture. His observations on child care center on frequency and in 
ensity of interaction between parents and children. 

I want to take issue on two points and, in the light of these, reinterpret the 
problem. The first is that the Ojibwa data (like the Menomini, which he also 
mentions) do not indicate an absence of personality changes in the advanced 
levels of acculturation. The second is that his observations on child rearing 
indicate that the changes which did occur are congruent with those which 
occurred in personality. This sounds like a reversal of Boggs’ main thesis, but 
it is not quite that. It is a matter of emphasis and of research design. 

In an article about findings on covariance in Ojibwa personality changes 
and acculturation, A. Irving Hallowell (1951:38) says ‘‘. . . the fact of psycho 
ogical continuity must not be taken to imply that no modification in the 
ysychological structure of the Ojibwa has taken place. The nature of this modi- 
fication will direct attention to what is perhaps the most important conclusion 
that can be drawn from our data.” He goes on to describe a number of Rorschach 
signs which indicate that the more acculturated Ojibwa at Lac du Flambeau, 
Wisconsin (similar to the ‘transitional’? Menomini), are ‘‘being pushed to the 
limits of functional adequacy” (ibid:59), and that the picture is one of psycho- 
logical regression and breakdown. Though there are differences between the 
Ojibwa and Menomini psychological data (Spindler 1955:137-39, 188-89), 
the situation is essentially the same. The regressive breakdown in both cases 
consists particularly of decreases in emotional and intellectual control and in 
productivity. The personality structure shows signs of disintegration and loss 
Its main outlines are discernible, but they are quite attenuated and highly 
generalized. 

Boggs describes child care among the more acculturated Wisconsin Ojibwa 
as more inconsistent, ambiguous, minimal, uncommunicative, and lacking in 
emotional commitment than it is among the less acculturated Ojibwa of Mani 
toba (Hallowell’s Salteaux) whom he used as a baseline. He suggests that the 
key to this pattern is lack of an adequate parental self-role. 

The changes in child care which Boggs describes seem to be what one would 
expect to find in view of the changes in psychological structure that Hallowell 
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describes. Culturally transitional parents, suspended between Western culture 
and an attenuated version of traditional culture (“‘built into” their own per- 
sonalities by their own usually less-acculturated parents), will lack consistent 
and vigorous self-roles, and will treat their children ambiguously, incon- 
sistently, and apathetically. No positive reorganization of self-role or of child 
rearing patterns is likely to occur under these conditions; the changes in both 
child rearing and personality will be regressive and deteriorating. Reformula- 
tive changes in personality do not seem to take place until another “‘stage”’ of 
acculturation is reached, as among the elite acculturated Menomini. The 
regressive, deteriorating changes which occur among culturally transitional 
Ojibwa and Menomini may not be inevitable in acculturating populations, 
provided conditions of adaptation are quite different, but they are common. 

It is possible to emphasize either the persistence of a general psychological 
structure or the changes in this structure. We must develop a methodology for 
simultaneously studying both of these and their antecedents. While I think 
Boggs’ problem and approach are worthwhile, I do not think he should try 
to test the validity of an hypothesis by attention to variance in the antecedent 
variable (child rearing) without also including in his design known variation 
in the consequent variable (personality structure). Had he done so, his analysis 
would have been greatly strengthened. As it is, he seems to be discarding 
parental care as a decisive antecedent in personality formation while his data 
appear, to me at least, to suggest the opposite. 

I think Boggs is quite right in citing the adult self-role as a key factor in the 
relationships between culture change, child rearing, and personality formation. 
His analysis of the adult self-role for the more rapidly acculturating Ojibwa is 
also acceptable for the transitional Menomini. The ambiguity and confusion 
of the social situation in which this self-role must be exercised and maintained 
is mirrored in the way such transitional and “‘disorganized”’ adults rear their 
children. Therefore, child rearing is not seen as something fixed, immutable, 
and aloof from the exigencies of change in the conditions of life, but rather as a 
complex, patterned mechanism through which changes in the conditions of life 
are reinterpreted in the psychological structure of individuals in each new 
generation. 

The individuals in the Ojibwa samples who exhibit the persistence in psy- 
chological structure (and the changes) that Boggs does not want to explain by 
the ‘‘formative influence of parental care” (Boggs 1958:54) are adults, ranging 
from 16 to 80 years of age (Hallowell 1951:33). Some of these adults from the 
most acculturated Wisconsin reservation are presumably parents of some of the 
children in Boggs’ sample. These parents exhibit psychological structures 
which reflect their experience as children, as well as their experience as adults 
in a deteriorating social system. They were reared by parents who belonged to 
another generation, when much of native culture was intact (but not unaffected 
by the consequences of contact) in the Lac du Flambeau Ojibwa community. 
Each of the three generations directly relevant to Boggs’ sample of children has 
thus experienced a successively more acculturated and more ‘‘disorganized”’ 
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set of conditions. Under these conditions, we may hypothesize that the self- 
role of each generation has become successively less consistent and more dis- 
organized, and that this has been translated into child-rearing practices. 

But Boggs wants to confirm or deny the formative influence of parental 
care with respect to persisting characteristics in Ojibwa personality. To do this 
he examines the rearing of a new generation of Ojibwa children, but uses the 
personality structures of their parents as the basis for a generalization about 
the psychological persistence which he wants to explain. This may be neces- 
sary, but some generational shift should be allowed for in the interpretation. 
When this new generation grows up, it may present fewer identifiable Ojibwa 
personality characteristics than did its parents. It should. 

It is not strange that attenuated and highly generalized features of the 
native personality structure should be maintained through at least the genera- 
tion of Boggs’ parental group, and I believe that some recognizable features 
will continue to reappear in each new generation for a long time. Boggs’ data 
did not demonstrate that there had been a fundamental restructuring of either 
the self-role or child rearing. He did demonstrate that there was considerable 
reduction in the frequency and intensity of interaction between parents and 
children in his most acculturated families. A modified version of the same thing 
must have occurred in the parental generation’s families of origin. In both 
cases we would expect to find psychological consequences which represent a 
combination of attenuated native features and regressive disintegration 

particularly im emotional and intellectual controls, where the link with self- 
image and role are most important). This is what Hallowell found among the 
parents of the children Boggs observed. These children, like their parents, will 
probably grow up with the regressive features exaggerated, unless something 
positive happens to the social situation in which their developing self-images 
will be tested and further shaped. 

Boggs has put to test an important hypothesis in such a way that the inter- 
dependence of the variables with which he deals cannot be demonstrated. It 
would be of considerable importance if his conclusion, that persisting Ojibwa 
personality characteristics are not maintained (I presume he means in part 
by the formative influence of parental care, could be taken as he states the 
case. Research designs for studies now being formulated would be modified, 
and some parts of our theory about the relationships involved would be re- 
scrutinized. This would of course be to the good. The danger is that some will 
take his conclusion as wholly valid and capable of generalization, particularly 
if they are looking for an argument against the determinant effect of child 
rearing, without taking into account the interdependency of the factors 
discussed above. 

GEORGE D. SPINDLER, Stanford University 
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SHIPIBO KINSHIP TERMS 


The kinship terms of the Shipibo of the montana of eastern Peru are here- 
with presented.’ The full extensions of terms were not secured, and there are a 
few omissions, but the core of primary meanings is nearly complete. The 
Shipibo are matrilineal and matrilocal, and sororal polygyny is sometimes prac- 
ticed. 


The System 
Kin 
papa F 
tita M 


baké Ch; (benb6é-baké Sn, aibé-baké D) 


papa-yosi GF and his B (pat., mat.). Yosi recurs in GP F 

tita-yosran GM and her Ss (pat., mat.). For -yosran see also GGM and HM; perhaps 
also B Ch. 

baba GCh (pat., mat.); presumably also Sb GCh. 


juchi-hosi GP F 
chipi-yosran GP M 


poi (“opposite’”’) X Sb, C of oppos. sex (both // C and X C) 
huétsa (‘“‘another’’) Sb, C of same sex (both // C and X C) 


hépa, épa, F B, GP Sb Sn 

kuka, koka M B, P Ss H (7's F Ss H given as kuka-papa) 

yaya 9’s, F Ss, 9’s GP Sb D 

nachi F Ss, GP Sb D; (c"’s, 9’s MB W) 

husata M Ss 

hua F B W (for P B W?—kuka, M B and P Ss H, suggests hua as dissimilated from 
husata.—Cf. also hua in “Sn W” below) 

nosra B Ch (complementary to hépa) 

pia o’s Ss Ch (complementary to kuka) 

chio 9’s B Ch (complementary to yaya plus nachi) 

koko 9’s Ss Sn 

hini @’s Ss D (hini plus koko are complementary to husata) 


nosra-baké all C Ch classed as B (lit. ‘‘*’s B Ch Ch’’) 
pia-baké all C Ch classed as Ss (lit. “‘?’s Ss Ch Ch’’) 


— 
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A finals 
béné (9’s) H 
hahuin (o7’s) W 


hain-huétsa W Ss (lit. “W // Sb’’) 

béné-itsa H B (for béné-huétsa, lit. ““H // Sb’’) 

chai W B (the complementary term for o’s Ss H was not recorded; chai might be 
reciprocal) 

tsabé H Ss (the complementary term for 9’s B W was not recorded: reciprocal?) 


rayos (‘‘avoided one’”’) D H; and reciprocally W’s P 
hbaba-nhe-hua Sn W (prob. “GCh of F B W,” reflecting marriage of 2nd C. The term 
is also complementary in meaning to the next two.) 


baké-n-sra H M; evidently teknonymic, “my Ch its GM, -yosran”’ 
baké-n-ki H F; evidently also teknonymic, but -n-ki is unidentified. 


Comments 

rhe system shows several notable features. 

The expression of relative age between siblings is wholly absent, both in 
Ego’s and parental generation. 

This is evidently connected with dominance of the parallel-cross distinc- 
tion, which has resulted in reduction of sibling and cousin terms to two. What 
counts is sameness or difference of sex at the two ends of the relation: even sex 
of persons is expressed only with reference to one another, not absolutely. Thus, 
parallel and cross cousins are lumped—an unusual feature in a unilineal people 

Lineage is distinguished for uncles-aunts and nephews-nieces, but not for 
grandparents or grandchildren. 

The uncle-aunt terms are complementary but not reciprocal to the nephew- 
niece ones: I call by one term all the people that call me by one term, but we 
use two words. There is an asymmetry in this part of the system, men and 
women denominating their father’s sister differently, but only her; but it is 
only the mother’s sister that distinguishes the sex of her sister’s children. 

There is one recorded case for a reciprocally used term: rayos for wile’s 
parents, and by them for son-in-law. 

There is an omission for two sibling-in-law relations; they might prove | 
be reciprocal or complementary. 

There are several compound or step-by-step descriptive terms: among 
grandparents, greatgrandparents, cousin’s children (‘‘once removed’’), and 
sibling-, parent-, and daughter-in-law. 

At least one affinal term is teknonymic, ‘‘grandmother of a woman's 
child” for husband’s mother. That for husband’s father may. also prove to be 
teknonymic, and the term complementary to the two together, namely son's 
wife, moves descriptively up one rung of the generational ladder to come down 
two. 

Summary.—The principal characteristics of Shipibo kinship terminology 


be 


in 
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are: (1) Cross-parallel distinction overrides all other distinctions in siblings 
and cousins. (2) Elder and younger siblings are nowhere distinguished neither 
as such nor indirectly. (3) Uncles-aunts and nephews-nieces are bifurcated for 
connecting sex in the upper but not lower of the two generations involved; 
grandparents are not bifurcated. (4) Members of junior generations—children, 
nephews-nieces, grandchildren—are ordinarily not distinguished for their sex. 
5) Compound terms describing a relationship by means of its component 
steps from Ego occur both for remoter kin and for affinals. (6) A special form of 
this compounding is teknonymic, between daughter-in-law and her parents-in- 
law. (7) A number of terms are reciprocally complementary in scope; at least 
one is identically reciprocal. 
TScHopik, JR. 


NOTE 


' On September 28, 1956, shortly before his sudden death, Harry Tschopik sent me this list 
of Shipibo kinship words and their meanings for appraisal. He was troubled by a few inadvertent 
omissions and by certain unusual features. But the data are so nearly complete as to render their 
peculiarities pretty well substantiated; and I submit his data in somewhat condensed form. I have 
put o? and @ for the more cumbrous (M sp.) and (W sp.) when terms differ; no symbol means 
that the term is used by both sexes.—A. 1. Kroeber 
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Letter to the Editor 


ON ANTHROPOLOGISTS’ USE OF LINGUISTICS 
Sir: 

In his recent letter to the Editor of this journal (AA 60:161), Paul Bohan- 
nan makes the following propositions: (1) ‘‘the minimal requirement for good 
fieldwork” in social anthropology is that the investigator should learn to 
speak and understand the language of the people he is studying ‘‘as well as one 
would a European language (say French) that is the vehicle for the culture in 
which one might claim to be an expert.” (2) “Very few anthropologists have 
been able to do it in less than 18 months (even if a dictionary and grammar 
exist); two years can be considered usual.” (3) **When a person can truly say 
that he knows a language, then he ipso facto knows the culture.” These state 
ments constitute an unambiguous and serious accusation; for while the Englis! 
student of social anthropology ‘‘usually spends at least two years in a first field 
study of a primitive society” (Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology, p. 76), 
his American counterpart is rarely able to extend it beyond one year. They 
therefore call for further elucidation. 

Nobody, I think, would deny that the ethnographic tieldworker should 
try to learn as much of the language as possible in the time at his disposal; 
and if this leads to a native-like command of it, so much the better. But such a 
student, unlike most native speakers, is interested in all aspects of the people’s 
life and activities, and will consequently have to learn something of vocabu 
laries and idioms normally employed only by particular occupational or voca 
tional groups. On the other hand, neither a foreigner nor a native speaker would 
claim to be an expert in more than a fraction of French or any other modern 
European culture. Therefore, this part of Bohannan’s requirement can only 
mean: as well as one would learn the dialect of some rather restricted European 
group in whose life one might claim to participate without notable linguisti 
disadvantage. 

How long it takes to achieve such proficiency depends not only on the 
learner’s aptitude, but also on the ‘‘difficulty”’ of the language to be learned 
that is, in the main, on the degree and number of its differences from the 
learner’s mother-tongue; one year may be no less adequate for this purpose in 
some cases than two years in others. 

Bohannan’s third proposition is sophisticated, for it is true only if we choos¢ 
to employ “language”’ in a much more restricted sense than is usual; and primi- 
tive societies, unless they are very small, are as diversified dialectally (by which 
I do not only mean locally) as our own. More generally, bilingualism is not 
incompatible with uniculturalism, nor unilingualism with biculturalism, 
although either combination may be comparatively rare if these terms be 
taken in an absolute rather than a relative sense; and it cannot be denied that 
an investigator able to converse freely (albeit without the fluency of a native 
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speaker) with his informants in their mother-tongue has an immense advantage 
over one who is dependent upon an interpreter. 

‘Learning a language,” Bohannan tells us, “has surprisingly little to do 
with linguistics as the word is used in anthropological circles today.’”’ Why sur- 
prisingly? One might, with equal truth and without surprise, repeat this state- 
ment substituting for “language” and “social anthropology” for 
“linguistics”; for children the world over manage to learn quite a lot about 
their language and their culture without the help of either linguistics or social 
anthropology. But neither linguist nor social anthropologist is satisfied with the 
knowledge so learned; either—in the words of Evans-Pritchard (p. 62) 
“seeks to reveal its [the language’s or the society’s] underlying structural order, 
the patterns which, once established, enable him to see it as a whole, as a set 
of interrelated abstractions.” 

If Bohannan regarded language-learning only as an indispensable means of 
acquiring ethnographical data in the field, one could understand his rather 
contemptuous attitude toward linguistics; but he believes—and so do I-—that 
“the native language is a useful key to analysis, as well as supplying data or a 
useful field method”; and it might therefore be supposed that the stucture of 
the language was also worth investigating for possible correlations with that 
of the society and its culture as a whole. Yet one cannot avoid the suspicion 
that he fails to appreciate either the value or the meaning (or both) of such a 
structural analysis after reading his opinion that: ‘*‘‘Learning a language’ 
assumes a merely ‘linguistic approach’ much as modern anthropological studies 
in social structures assume Rivers’ ‘genealogical method’.” 

DouGLas Taytor, Dominica, British West Indies 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 


Douglas Taylor’s letter shows that I have made a serious error in presenta- 
tion of one important point. I separated language from linguistics and claimed 
that linguistics has no monopoly on language as an object for study. I still 
hold that position. But in trying to express it forcibly, I unfortunately gave 
Taylor the impression of a ‘‘rather contemptuous attitude toward linguistics.”’ 
Certainly such an attitude was not intended. In my presentation, I omitted 
to note that the phonemic, phonetic, grammatical, and some other structures 
discoverable in language are functions (in the mathematician’s sense) of the 
perception and communication of culture in that language. Durkheim long ago 
realized that grammatical structure provides some of the basic categories of 
perception. Insofar as I am interested in the perception of culture by the actors 
who use it, I must be interested in the organization of the morphemic units in- 
to which perceived reality is broken up for communication. 

Linguistics is, however, only one means of understanding language. I now 
see that my original plea should have read that we not consider all means of 
understanding language as ‘“‘linguistics,” any more than we consider every 
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description of a primitive people “‘anthropology.” For language is data for cul- 
tural and sociological analysis as well as for the discipline of linguistics. That 
cultural analysis of language data can be done by persons quite naive in linguis- 
tics does not, of course, mean that better analysis might not be achieved with 
full awareness of linguistics. 

To Taylor’s point that learning different languages may take very different 
lengths of time, may I add a further factor? Some peoples speak their own 
languages in a very sloppy way, and hence are willing to understand one at a 
much earlier stage than other peoples who are precise in their languages. Fron 
my own experience, the Tiv use their language loosely; they did not mind if | 
mangled it early in the learning process. The Baluyia (whose language I know 
only slightly because I was among them for only eight months) are extreme]\ 
pedantic in their language habits; they did not deign to understand anything 
except correct grammar. Just after the war, I found Japanese who actually re- 
peated the learner’s errors so that he would not be embarrassed, thus increasing 
the length of time necessary for mastery of the language. 

A good field account of a situation of bilingualism in a unicultural field, by 
an anthropologist competent in both languages, would be very revealing o1 
two scores: one could transfer the crux of the translation problem from th« 
analysis to the data, and one would be in an excellent position to sharpen suc! 
conceptual tools as the notion of ‘‘culture.”” Such a study must some day be 
undertaken (if an adequate field can be found), but it will make almost hercu 
lean demands of the fieldworker—and it must be a single fieldworker, ob 
viously. Yet, I see no other way to investigate the problem. 

Although it is not germane to the subject of language, I would like to add 
that Tam sorry to see Taylor acquiesce in the short term of fieldwork allowed 
most anthropologists in this country. Cannot we have instead some programs 
for possible ways to mend the situation and bring a larger proportion of 
\merican ethnography to top standard? 

PauL BOHANNAN, Princeton University 


NOTE 
\ joint statement by Alfred L. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons on the rela 
tions between the concepts of culture and of social system is to be published 
in the October issue of the American Sociological Review (Volume 23, Number 
5). This statement which ‘‘proposes a truce to quarreling over whether culture 
is best understood from the perspective of society or society from that 0! 
culture’ is commended to the attention of Anthropologists. 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Economics of Under-developed Couniries. PETER T. BAUER and Basi S. YAMEY. 
(Cambridge Economic Handbooks.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1957, xiii, 271 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Siwney Mintz, Yale University 


The Cambridge Economic Handbook Series, to which this volume is the most recent 
addition, purports ‘‘to convey to the ordinary reader and to the uninitiated student 
some conception of the general principles of thought which economists now apply to 
economic problems.’ This new book does just that. It is in two parts: “Descriptive 
and Analytical,’ and “Government and Economic Development.” In Part I, the 
authors point out that the “‘under-developed world” is remarkably diverse; that re- 
newed interest by economists in growth rather than in equilibrium has meant turning 
to phenomena ‘“‘which previously had been relegated to institutional literature or leit 
to other disciplines” (e.g. “the effects of different systems of land tenure, or of family 
obligations, on agricultural productivity and on the supply of labour in non-agricultural 
vccupations’’); and that, while ‘‘some of the basic tools and concepts of economics apply 
widely to under-developed countries . .. the data which have to be considered and 
elucidated differ in degree and may differ in kind” (p. 8). These statements, which 
should be welcomed by anthropologists, are illuminated by examples in the subsequent 
chapters on problems of economic measurement and on natural and human resources: 


In many under-developed countries the concept of the family is much wider than in the 
West; other things being the same this means that services produced by members of the so-called 
extended family or family group for consumption within the family occupy a more important 
place in economic activity. Moreover, whereas the intra-family performance of services in the 
West are [sic] predominatly of a non-commercial character and therefore may be left out of ac- 
count with more reason, many of the transactions between members of the so-called extended 
family in parts of Africa do not differ in character from business dealings with outsiders in the mar- 
ket. For example, in West Africa women’s services to the rest of the family are often paid for; their 
carnings from some activities cannot be touched by other members of the family, and wives often 
sue their husbands for debt arising from intra-family transactions (p. 19). 


Illustrations of this sort, to dramatize problems in the measurement of resources 
or to show the economic relevance of social institutions, may reassure the anthropolo- 
gist who thinks economists take no note of cultural background. However, in their 
discussion of ‘‘The extended family: the economic implications of a social institution,” 
the authors take a position which may seem extreme to some. The extended family 
has ‘virtues ...in appropriate circumstances. But on the negative side it acts as a 
serious obstacle to economic progress.’’ Always? And how do we determine when the 
circumstances are inappropriate? 

The authors’ discussion of the role of foreign entrepreneurs is similarly enriched by 
their aliveness to cultural and sociological forces. Though the discussion (pp. 106-112) 
is at times defensive, this reviewer feels that Bauer and Yamey are justified in combat- 
ing that curious liberalism which damns the Chinese or Lebanese merchant without 
recognizing his contribution to economic development. Entrepreneurial profits are pos- 
sible—barring artificial government support or protection—only because the entre- 
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preneur is supplying a good or service which is needed and is not otherwise available at a 
cheaper price. Restrictive immigration policies and discriminatory economic privileges 
for ‘‘natives’’ may be good politics but they may also be bad economics. 

In discussing capital and economic growth, the authors take the widely accepted 
position that it is more correct to say “that capital is created in the process of develop- 
ment than that development is a function of capital accumulation” (p. 127). They are 
at pains to insist that the developed West, after all, was at one time capital-poor and 
“under-developed,” and that it was not mainly nor merely uneven capital accumula 
tion which has made for the uneven development of the modern world. The point can 
not be gainsaid. Eut for the under-developed countries the world is not as it was when 
Western industrial society first took shape. The colonies were important, probably even 
crucial, for the rise of modern Western society; but where are the colonies for the new 
generation of nations? Even more than was true for the Western nations in their devel 
opment, the under-developed countries of today may have to pay part of the price o! 
economic growth in the currency of their own flesh. 

In Part II, which is every bit as enlightening and stimulating as Part I and in some 
ways just as relevant for the anthropologist, Bauer and Yamey give freer rein to their 
own views, particularly with reference to the role of government in affecting the 
amount of freedom of economic activity. To them, “the widening of alternatives open 
to individuals . . . is central to the process and purpose of economic development” (p 
162), and any government activity considered by them to be in restraint of such free 
dom is in their view bad economics. However, it is not always easy to tell—and Bauer 
and Yamey might agree—what constitutes the widening of economic alternatives, or 
to determine just what governmental activity or absence of activity will assist in the 
widening of such alternatives. Often enough, widening one individual’s (or group’s 
alternatives may be tantamount to narrowing another’s. Two quotations from the 
book may illustrate the difficulty. We are told that an individual landowner’s right to 
retain large tracts of productive land in idleness is inviolable, if this be his choice 

. even if owners are mistaken about the most effective economic use of their re 
sources, the resulting loss falls primarily on themselves since, in view of their lower in 
comes, they will have smaller claims on society’s resources. Failure to produce output 
is essentially a second order effect from the point of view of the economy as a whole”’ 
(p. 56). But in contrast to this, we are also told at another point that government should 
encourage the replacement of communal by individual land tenure ‘to ensure that sul 
ficient is produced to support the community at its prevailing standard of living and, 
a fortiori, to raise it’? (p. 174). There may be a contradiction in these two positions; 
anthropologists familiar with, say, the Andean highlands will perceive what it is. 

But these reservations are minor. In this book familiar concepts are enlivened by 
the tempered contentiousness of two of economics’ most provocative scholars. It is 
true that no one who has read Bauer and Yamey before will fail to discern that they 
speak at times for themselves rather than for a majority of economists. But this is a 
handbook, and the authors show restraint and a capacity to subordinate their persona! 
views to the handbook’s objectives. This is required reading for anthropologists inter 
ested in economic development. 


An Introduction to Social Anthropology. (Volume Two.) RALPH PIDDINGTON. New York 
Phe Macmillan Company, 1957. xvi, pp. 443-819, appendices, 14 figures, $4.7 


Reviewed by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, University of Minnesota 


Volume One of An Introduction to Social Anthropology, published in 1950, was dé 
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voted to forms and principles of social organization. Volume Two is devoted to ecology 
and economy (‘‘Place-Work-Folk’’), material culture in its functional setting (“‘People 
and Things’’), methods of fieldwork, culture and personality, and culture contact. 

In the treatment of ecology, Piddington eschews both geographical determinism 
and cultural independence for a sound demonstration of geographic and cultural inter- 
dependence. Major emphasis, documented with charts reproduced from the works of 
Firth, Malinowski, and Nadel, is placed on the seasonal rhythm of work and ritual in 
harmony with climate and the cycles of fauna and flora. Material culture in its func- 
tional setting is exemplified through Malinowski’s treatment of the Trobriand yam store- 
house and Buck’s analysis of the Fijian house and the evolution of Maori clothing. 

The two chapters on methods of fieldwork will be found very useful, especially as a 
convenient reference for student use. Alternative facets of a variety of fieldwork tech- 
niques are dispassionately examined with good coverage. An especially apposite diadac- 
tic device is the inclusion of a section from River’s description of Toda childbirth set 
against a similar piece by Raum on the Chagga to show the limitations of River’s level 
of observation and reporting when compared to a good, modern example. 

Where the first volume was tinged with Malinowskian intemperance and constricted 
in point of view, the present volume is devoid of polemics, as may be well exemplified 
by Piddington’s concluding remarks to the chapter on personality and culture. “Broadly 
it might be said that the Americans have made all the mistakes because they have done 
all the work... . In general, American investigators have tried to do too much too 
quickly. British anthropologists, on the other hand, have tended to brush aside much 
of the work which has been done as unreliable or pretentious. But they have largely 
ignored this vital field of advance in social science. What is needed is a recognition of 
the importance of the task, combined with a determination to do it thoroughly” (p. 
645). Regrettably, however, Piddington’s presentation of personality and culture will 
not be found satisfactory by those who are abreast of developments in the field. The 
Kluckhohns (including the Mowrer and D. Leighton collaborations) are appreciatively 
mentioned; Kardiner’s and Linton’s theoretical concept of basic personality structure 
is presented, although not treated in detail, while 30 of the 47 pages given to personal- 
ity and culture are devoted to an exacting criticism of Benedict’s Patterns of Culture 
and Mead’s Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. In this reviewer's judg- 
ment, the author’s critique is valid throughout. However, in view of the much more 
refined studies (including those of Benedict and Mead) subsequently done in this area 
studies that are not so much as mentioned in the book—the exercise has something of 
the quality of beating a pair of dead horses. 

Culture contact and applied anthropology are clearly of great interest to the author. 
He writes with an intimate feel for the nuances of the problems to be dealt with, and 
at considerable length (150 pages). The need of native populations to obtain money to 
acquire desired European goods is emphasized as a major motivation affecting indige- 
nous economies. Missionary activities, it is argued, are less disruptive as initiatory forces 
in social disorganization than are economic and governmental. Two good case studies 
on contact and change are summarized from the work of Hutt and Brown on Hehe and 
Hogbin on Malaita. Set forth here are basic principles for enlightened administration of 
programs that will stimulate ‘‘emergent development” rather than strive to force tech- 
nical change or Westernization. 

In the appendix the reader will find a real gem from the author’s own fieldwork 
among the Australian Karadjeri. Called, “‘The Rationalizations of Yuari,’’ it is the 
documentation of the clever logical sophistries of an aboriginal “‘Philadelphia lawyer”’ 
who can twist his tribal kinship proscriptions and mythology to suit his own predilec- 
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tions. It is unlikely that the literature affords a more beautiful revelation of the inter- 
play of norms and successful individual deviance. 


The Developmental Cycle in Domestic Groups. Jack Goopy (Ed.) (Cambridge Papers in 
Social Anthropology, No. 1) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. vii, 
145 pp., figures. $4.00. 

Reviewed by DAVENPORT, Yale Universit 


This is the first volume of a new series devoted exclusively to theory in social anthro 
pology, with further volumes promised at yearly intervals. The editorial board informs 
us that each volume will consist of papers dealing with a single broad topic, emanating 
from seminars in which the editors and contributors have participated. Each of thes« 
symposia will be introduced by a paper in which the theoretical issues are explicitly 
presented and discussed. 

As the title suggests, the theoretical cor-ern of this volume is a further development 
of the ideas presented by Meyer Fortes in his well-known article, “Time and Social] 
Structure: An Ashanti Case Study” (1949). These are clearly presented by him in th 
Introduction, and in brief they are: in all human societies the domestic group goes 
through a regular developmental cycle, wherein it expands by the processes of pro 
creation, disperses by fission as the offspring marry, and is finally replaced in the socia! 
structure by one of its offspring families of procreation. The ‘‘domestic group” is oi 
primary concern here, for regardless of what form it may take, it is within its context 
that human reproduction and the continuity of the “social capital,’’ i.e. culture, is 
maintained. Variations in composition of domestic groups in relatively homogeneous 
societies are therefore not to be interpreted as alternative family types or residence pat 
terns, but are indicative of the various economic, affective, and jural relations acting 
on different phases of this inevitable cycle. In view of the socialization functions of the 
domestic group, the maturation of the individual becomes important, and Fortes con 
structs a four-phase cycle for this. To illustate it, he considers initiation, puberty, and 
nubility ceremonies as expressions of the changing structural relationships along th 
phases of the individual’s life cycle. 

Each of the papers following the Introduction develops some aspect of this genera! 
orientation. J. D. Freeman (“The Family System of the Iban of Borneo’’) traces th: 
development cycle of the Iban apartment group (bilek), with emphasis upon the dis 
persal and replacement phases. Derrick J. Stenning (‘‘Household Viability among th 
Pastoral Fulani’’) follows suit, but stresses the maturational cycle of the individual 
and the effect some ecological relationships in the pastoral economy have on Wodaaly 
polygynous households. Jack Goody (‘The Fission of Domestic Groups among the Li 
Dagaba’’), senior editor of this volume, compares the LoDagaba with the nearby Lo 
Wiili and demonstrates that differences in their farming groups are related to diffe: 
ences in their respective systems of property rights and transmission. Each of the- 


three authors amply documents his analysis with tables of quantitative data. 

he final contribution by E. R. Leach (‘Concerning Trobriand Clans and the Kin- 
ship Category ‘Tabu’ ”’) is an intriguing reanalysis and outspoken criticism of Malinow 
ski’s interpretation of Trobriand kinship. It deserves special mention for its clarity and 
originality, and it will be of considerable interest to those concerned with component! 
analyses of kinship systems, although it is sure to provoke some lively controversy. 

Of additional interest in this collection are Freeman’s more complete presentati 
of the “principle of utrolateral filiation” than he has previously given, Stenning’s co! 
cept of “viability,” and Goody’s not-always-clear differentiation between “‘fission”’ and 
“cleavage” within kin groups. 
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As would be expected from this general theoretical orientation, there runs through 
the symposium a strong undercurrent of opposition to the theoretical positions of Riv- 
ers, Malinowski, and Murdock. This is stated or implied most strongly by Fortes, 
Goody, and Leach. Taken as a whole, the volume constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to the theory of social structure and is a distinguished beginning of what promises 
to be an anthropological series of exceptional interest and value. 


Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change. Howard BECKER and ALVIN 
BoskorF (Eds.) New York: The Dryden Press, 1957. xiii, 756 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN GiLuin, University of North Carolina 


Periodic surveys of theory seem to be desirable at fairly frequent intervals and this 
is especially necessary in sociology, since many members of that discipline are pre 
occupied with hypothesizing and generalization. The present volume, involving 24 
contributors in addition to the editors, is particularly useful to those outside the field 
who wish to keep up with developments but who lack time to follow the periodical liter- 
ature closely. In part this is because the editors have succeeded in eliciting from the co- 
authors a relatively popular style of writing, generally free of the entanglement in 
technical jargon and neologistic inventions to which sociologists (and other academi 
cians) sometimes find themselves bound. In part, the success of the book is due to the 
organization and coverage of materials. The major divisions are “Strands in Theory 
and Methodology,” “Some Specializations in Modern Sociology,” “ 
Bordering Fields with Sociology,” 


Convergences of 
and “Sociological Research and Theory Abroad.” 
rhe latter section contains reviews of sociology in Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. The emphasis throughout is upon developments since the end of World War 
II, although historical perspective is provided. 

In the space allotted to this notice, only a few comments can be made, drawing at- 
tention to features that may be of special interest to cultural anthropologists. Certainly 
they will not want to miss C. W. M. Hart’s chapter on “‘Cultural Anthropology and 
Sociology,” written with bite and irony. He holds that cultural anthropologists, despite 
efforts by some, are not really interested in theory and generalization, but are content 
with the natural history description of the almost endless variety of human cultural 
exhibits—preferably on the tribal or village level. Perhaps he is right. Adolph S. 
lomars, in considering ‘Sociology and Interdisciplinary Developments,” feels that 
efforts to explore interdisciplinary common ground such as that in For a Science of 
Social Man, are premature (the present reviewer was editor and co-author and Howard 
Becker one of the authors of the latter volume.) Anthropologists will also be particu- 
larly interested in the excellent chapter on “Sociology in France” by Jean Stoetzel in 
which he shows how some of the method and point of view of ethnography have been 
taken over and applied to the study of communities and social classes in France. 

It would have been helpful if the editors had provided brief biographical sketches 
of the contributors. 


Primitive Man as Philosopher. Paut Ravin, New York: Dover Publications, Inc , 
1958, xl, 456 pp., appendices. $2.00. 


Primitive Religion: Its Nature and Origin. PAuL Rapin, New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1957. x: 322 pp. $1.85. 


Reviewed by Evon Z. Voor, Harvard University 


The reprinting in paperbacks of these two famous books by Paul Radin will be ap- 
preciated by students of the religion and philosophy of primitive peoples. 
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Primitive Man as Philosopher made its initial appearance in 1927, Primitive Religion 
in 1937. Since both are reprinted with little change—a chapter on methods of approach 
and an appendix on the Winnebago John Rave and his peyote experience added to the 
first, a minor correction in the second—it is worth asking how Radin’s writings have 


stood the test of time during the past two to three decades. 

I believe we can concede in all honesty that there have been no earth-shaking theo- 
retical innovations in our interpretations of primitive religion or primitive philosophy 
in recent decades. There have been excellent monographs on the religious systems of 
particular tribes and on various nativistic movements, scattered papers and mono 
graphs that have made exciting theoretical advances on certain aspects of primitive 
religion and philosophy by Evans-Pritchard, Kluckhohn, Redfield, Talcott Parsons, 
Linton, Firth, Fortes, Opler, Homans, Spiro, Bettelheim, Wallace, and others, and a 
few first-rate general books for classroom use, such as Howell’s The Heathens. But com 
pared to the conceptual advances that have come, for example, in the study of languag: 
or social structure, developments in religion and philosophy have lagged behind. Ther 
are, however, strong indications of a renaissance. On the philosophical front the recent 
movement of professional philosophers into the field with the publication of Brandt’s 
Hopi Ethics and Ladd’s Structure of a Moral Code (Navaho), and the work of Milton 
Singer, Ethel Albert, and others heralds innovations that push far beyond Radin’s 
treatment of primitive philosophy. Interest is high and promising work is now also 
underway on the study of primitive religion, and a few general books are beginning to 
appear such as Jean Cazeneuve’s Les Rites et La Condition Humaine (1958). 

How does Radin figure in these theoretical developments? Of the two books, it is 
my view that Primitive Man as Philosopher constitutes the more lasting contribution. 
Here he sets out courageously to demonstrate that primitive peoples do have philoso 
phy and to shatter 

. the notion that there is a dead level of intelligence among primitive peoples, that the individ- 
ual is completely swamped by and submerged in the group, that thinkers and philosophers as 


such do not exist . . . among them (xii). 


And by skillful use of texts from native informants and his own colorful prose, I believe 
he succeeds well enough so that the book is a landmark along the road to the more 
sophisticated recent philosophical treatments that are just now being published. 
Primitive Religion does not fare as well. While the book is full of intriguing ideas 
and well-chosen examples and is again colorfully written, it curiously fails to take suffi 
cient account of the central ideas of Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and 
Freud that were published before Radin wrote and that have since had a much greater 
impact on the development of primitive religion theory than have the writings of Radin 
himself. On the other hand, the book is noteworthy for its treatment of economic d« 
terminants, especially in Radin’s emphasis upon the ways in which the religious prac 
titioners manipulate magic and religion to enhance their own material interests and 
to bolster the power of chiefs; upon the two groups in conflict: the priest-thinker and 
matter-of-fact pragmatist; and upon the role of economics in determining whether a 
society has shamans or priests. Even here, however, he did not carry through the full 
implications of a thorough-going economic determinist analysis which can account for 
a great many of the religious data in the simpler hunting-gathering societies; it becomes 
increasingly less adequate as a theory, in my view, as societies become more secure eco 
nomically. Additional corrections should have been made in the ethnographic data, 
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such as the statement that “The Zuni live today and apparently have always lived in 
one or at best two compact pueblo-villages”’ (p. 234). 

What about advances in methods since Radin wrote? Here I think we have had 
more significant developments. Radin is not quite a Malinowski who becomes absorbed 
in the data of a single society and perceives the general in the particular, as in his famous 
hypothesis concerning the relationship of ritual to areas of anxiety. Nor is he an Eggan 
who operates with controlled comparisons on a series of historically related and geo- 
graphically proximate tribes; nor a Murdock who selects a careful sample of 250 of the 
world’s societies and reaches for cross-cultural generalizations with high validity. 
Rather, Radin is more like the late Ralph Linton, who once told me that he operated 
by a method of “triangulation” —testing his ideas out on three or four widely separated, 
culturally diverse tribes. Radin’s deepest knowledge is of the Winnebago and it is 
natural that his work is well-illustrated from this tribe. His other data are drawn from 
diverse tribes in North America, Africa, Oceania, and Asia. The difficulty with this 
procedure is that we have no way of knowing whether or not the generalizations might 
have been different had Radin based his analysis on some other small set of tribal mono- 
graphs. While the method of ‘‘triangulation” was useful at the time Radin wrote, I 
suspect it will no longer be seriously used. Rather, we are now happily in position to use 
three complementary methods: a “micro-cultural” approach which emphasizes a con- 
tinuing and penetrating study of a single tribe; the method of ‘‘controlled comparison” 
which focuses upon a series of historically related and/or geographically contiguous 
tribes; and the “‘cross-cultural,’’ Human Relations Area Files approach, which seeks 
world generalizations based upon careful sampling techniques. The three methods re- 
enforce one another, and in all three we come closer to knowing where we really stand 
with respect to general statements about primitive religion or any other aspect of cul- 
ture. 

Despite these criticisms, these two books stand as products of a fertile and imagin- 
ative scholar who can be infuriating but never dull. They are full of rich ideas and 
superb texts and they will be placed on the reading list for my course in Primitive Reli- 
gion next year. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Cultivation and Weaving of Cotton in the Prehistoric Southwestern United States. 
KATE Peck Kent. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Se- 
ries, Vol. 47, Part 3.) Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1957. pp. 
457-732, 23 charts, 143 figures, 14 tables, glossary. $4.00. 


Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


Those who have awaited the publication of Kate Peck Kent’s researches on textiles 
of the prehistoric Southwest will be delighted by her monograph. Her presentation 
meets every requirement of technical and scholarly perfection. In scope, organization, 
and historical importance this work stands beside Margrethe Hald’s Oldde Danske 
Textiler and Lila M. O’Neale’s Textiles of Highland Guatemala. In each aspect of her 
subject, from the introduction of the cotton plant, through textile techniques, to re- 
gional developments of weaving in the Southwest, Mrs. Kent looks backward to the 
pre-cotton, pre-loom period and forward to the post-Spanish, wool-using period of his- 
toric recency. This encompassment of the temporal and diffusional problems is of equal 
interest to the archeologist and cultural anthropologist. In fact, the entire study is so 
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organized that it can be used with ease by the specialist in Southwestern prehistory, 
the culture historian, and the textile technologist. Not least important are the many 
appended charts summarizing all the data under various headings. And throughout the 
work the analytic drawings and photographs abundantly illustrate every phase of tex- 
tile processes as well as the original specimens. There are a multitude of careful cross 
references. In short, this monograph is a model of procedural and editorial methods. 

The area of the archeological Southwest is defined as “. . . Arizona and New Mexico 
with adjacent parts of Mexico, southwestern Colorado and southern Utah west to th 
Moapa Valley in southern Nevada” (p. 461). Nearly 1000 cotton fabrics from 114 sites 
within these limits were analyzed for their technical features. Beside the fabrics them 
selves, Kent has drawn on all types of cogent evidence, e.g., tools, loom parts, seeds, 
lints, textile imprints, mural paintings and, of course, documentary and ethnological 
information for the historic-to-modern period. This solid corpus of source material has 
made possible the reconstruction of a fairly complete picture of the development of a 
major art in the Southwest from the time of its probable introduction to the present 
It is this aspect of Kent’s study which has the most significance for the general anthro 
pologist: the growing and weaving of cotton as culture history. 

While cotton thread occurs at one site at an early date (Tularosa Cave, 300 B.C.-1 
A.D.) proofs of the growing of cotton and loom weaving prior to 700 A.D. are still lack 
ing from the Southwest. Proofs of cultivation depend mainly on the preservation ot 
stalks, since bolls, fiber, thread, and cloth are tradeable items. However, Kent feels that 
large deposits of cotton cloth indicate probable local production of the fiber. Between 
700 A.D. and 1100 A.D. cotton was cultivated in southern Arizona, and probably north 
of the Mogollon Rim well before 1100 A.D., although that date is the earliest supported 
by botanical evidence. Trade accounts for cotton in such nonproducing areas as those 
of Flagstaff and Ventana Cave. The first people to acquire cotton were not necessaril\ 
those who eventually exploited cultivation of the plant (pp. 467-469). 

Methods of preparation of the fiber by fingers and tools are postulated retrospec 
tively from modern Pueblo procedures, but excavated examples of ginning whips, 
spindles, and whorls substantiate the assumptions. The yarn produced in the Southwest 
in the long span from 700 A.D. to 1500 A.D. was predominantly 1-ply, Z-twist. Multi 
ply yarns were composed for special uses such as selvages, braids, sewing, and embroid 
ery (p. 478). 

In entering the Southwest, cotton came to a people already familiar with the con 
version of plant fiber (apocynum, yucca) and animal hair (dog and other) into yarns 
for finger-woven objects and, in a few cases, loom-woven cloth (pp. 642, 658). Hence the 
advantages of the new fiber, superior loom attachments, and lightweight durable cloth 
were readily recognized by a predisposed, textile-minded people. However, the precise 
tracing of the diffusion of loom types and of subsequent weaving techniques throughout 
Southwestern time and space is a problem which remains in the realm of theory, al 
though Kent has used all the available evidence and her own keen critical ability to 
the utmost to reconstruct the history of both. Of the three known loom types in the 
Southwest, the backstrap (‘‘belt’’), the vertical, and the horizontal, she concludes that 
the backstrap loom diffused with the cotton plant from the south at least by 700 A.D 
and that its essential element, the heddle, was later adapted to stationary frames, i.c., 
the horizontal in southern Arizona and the vertical in the Pueblo area. The original 
backstrap loom then was relegated to the weaving of narrow fabrics such as belts. 
Other technical aids which are not true looms, associated with pre-cotton finger-con 
structed textiles, continued in use for their special purposes (p. 489). 
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Technical descriptions of the fabrics naturally constitute the core of this work, and 
are divided into three main parts: “‘Loom-woven cloth and certain closely associated 
techniques (pp. 489-579), ‘“Non-loom fabrics having warps and wefts” (pp. 579-586), 
and “Fabrics made up of single elements” (pp. 586-605). The parts contain detailed 
analyses of each class of textile technique accompanied by diagrams based on the 
author’s reconstructions of the techniques. It is here that Kent’s high competence as a 
technician and as a writer are displayed: the clarity of presentation smoothly guides 
the reader, knowledgeable or not, through the intricate technicalities. (Lucid exposition 
of mechanical processes is one of the most difficult and unappreciated forms of writing.) 
For those less concerned with techniques and more with the cultural significance there 
is a convenient summary of the “distribution and history” of each class of construction 
jollowing every analytical subsection; at the same time the textile specialist is informed 
of the time-and-space relevance of the techniques. These summaries lead toward an 
important concluding section on regional developments in Southwestern weaving from 
the time of Christ to the present (pp. 639-652) 

More than half the textiles are of unembellished plain weave; the simple method of 
entering colored warps or wefts to create stripes or plaids was little used in plain weave. 
However, numerous other plain weave cloths were adorned with tie-dye work, em- 
broidery, or painting. 

A weave which is technically a plain weave construction but contains motifs created 
by changing weft colors in course (familiar to us in Navajo blankets) and generally 
called ‘‘tapestry weave”’ was already known in pre-cotton, pre-loom times. Cotton, sub- 
stituted for apocynum, continued to be “‘finger-woven” by the Anasazi in this weave, 
whereas some loom-woven tapestry work was done in central and southern Arizona dur- 
ing Pueblo III and IV. 

Twill weave dominated ancient as well as historic Pueblo weaving whenever pat- 
terning was desired. Twill is a formulaically patterned weave in which warps and wefts 
are arithmetically staggered in their interlacings. Fifty-eight specimens of twill, mainly 
Pueblo III Anasazi, exhibit a wide variety of the geometric zigzags, chevrons, and 
diamonds this weave will produce. And it is in twill cloths that decoration by weft 
striping or by tapestry work most frequently occurs. The probable derivation of twill 
cloth motifs from traditional twilled basketry motifs and the adherance to a geometric 
convention in all Southwestern textile designing (embroidery, brocade, painting, etc.) 
are fully discussed by the author (pp. 566, 627-629). 

Lace-like weaves in which interstices form motifs in the fabric were skillfully devel 
oped and evidently popular in Pueblo III and IV: weft-wrapped openwork and gauze 
weave were found in forty-seven textiles. 

The flexible, complaisant cotton yarns undoubtedly stimulated further exploitation 
of older finger-weaving processes such as looping, netting, braiding, and twine-plaiting. 
One braided and one twine-plaited shirt are as elaborate in design as the best specimens 
of similar techniques from ancient Egypt, Denmark, and Peru. 

It is impossible to mention here all the techniques known in the prehistoric South 
west or the ingenious tricks for accomplishing edge-finishes and cloth-closures. While 
most of the world-known loom or finger techniques were practiced to some extent, it is 
in keeping with the Pueblo ethos that a few weaves would be overdeveloped to the near 
exclusion of others; that is, that twills and braids are exploited by adherence to basic 
formulas. Ancient to modern Southwest textile art was in no sense unimaginative or 
undeveloped, yet the early commitment to a placid convention in weaves and designs 
is clearly the expression of a time-deep conservatism. 
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\ section devoted to the uses of fiber, string, and cloth is of great ethnological in- 
terest (pp. 605-627). Many clothing items are not only identifiable but are corroborated 
by the Jeddito murals (Figs. 140, 142). The styles of some early garments articulate 
with the pre-loom, “fibre-apron” era; increased cloth manufacture brought forms o! 
apparel such as breechcloths, kilts, sashes, shirts, and shawls which continue in Pueblo 
dress today. 

The detrimental influences of European cultures upon Southwestern weaving from 
the 16th century onward are discussed by Kent (pp. 649-653). All of her study throws 
light from the past upon the present, but it is this section which sharply illumines th 
Pueblo scene as we know it today. 

While a work of this magnitude is bound to evoke sporadic criticism of very specific 
points from other specialists, the author’s careful qualifications of her assumptions 
will obviate most of them. The present reviewer hesitates to accept Kent’s conclusion 
that all types of twilled fabrics from the prehistoric Southwest were woven with mul 
tiple heddle arrangements. Her reconstructions prove that several heddles could have 
been used, and modern Pueblo weavers make use of them for unadorned twills. Yet it 
is difficult to see what manipulative advantage is produced by multiple heddles for 
tapestry patterned twills. Here, the tiny increments of weft must be fingered for each 
color change (a bobbin is not shot the full width of the fabric). The regular counting ot! 
warps for each weft entry is no problem for the practised weaver; the act becomes a 
rhythmic conditioned response, purely visual, and the warp lift is easily accomplished 
with a picking tool. In spite of these tentative doubts it is my hope that at least one 
loom with multiple heddles will soon be excavated in the Southwest to verify Kent's 
meticulous reconstructions of assumed heddle arrangements. Her monograph, written 
with perspicacity, spirit, and honesty, deserves this particular award from the past 
which she has so ably revitalized. 


The Navajos. RutH M. UNDERHILL. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. xvi 
299 pp., 24 illustrations, 2 maps. $4.50. 


Reviewed by LELAND C. WyMAN, Boston Universit) 


In this book, Ruth Underhill provides us with a history of our largest Indian tribe, 
now numbering some 80,000, from the time when they were nomadic Athapascan pio 
neers in the Southwest to the advent of the battery-powered radio in the hogan. Sinc 
the book went to press the Navaho have been precipitated into the atomic age by th 
discovery of uranium on the reservation. The changes which have taken place among 
these people during the last three decades have been so remarkable that the Navaho 
reservation is one of the most seething laboratories available to American students o! 
culture change. For instance, on page 261 it is stated that one-half of the school-age 
population, about 14,000 children, is accommodated in various schools, but in January, 
1958, over 27,000 children, nearly all those of school age and a record number, wert 
school. Events are moving so rapidly and the Navaho are increasing so fast (over tw 
percent a year) that the necessary interval between writing and printing makes any 
book about these people out of date before it reaches the bookstores. On pages 260 and 
263 there is a summary of some of the details of the long-range program for relieving the 
economic crisis of ‘the people’’—soil conservation, loan funds, small businesses 
(Navaho tribal enterprises), the Colorado River resettlement project, off-reservation 
employment, and the like. Since the book was written, still other projects have bee! 
initiated; voluntary relocation in industrial centers, the industrial development pro 
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gram (attracting industry to the vicinity of the reservation with initial financial aid 
irom the tribe), and the American Indian vocational training program. These, together 
with additional oil and gas leases and uranium mining, have altered the picture still 
further. Moreover, the tribal council officials now receive good salaries and the delegates 
receive fees, so the Navaho have gone into politics, but they show an increasing tend- 
ency to recognize the dangers attending all these changes and to take steps to cope with 
them. 

Underhill describes the shifts in economic focus which have occurred since the 
Navaho’s arrival in the Southwest, perhaps around a thousand years ago, under the de- 
vice of “four beginnings.” The first beginning, when small groups of Athapascan hunt- 
ers came down from the north, is placed between 1,100 and 1,400 A.D. Underhill’s 
reasoning as to the probable material and psychological baggage which the immigrants 
brought with them is most penetrating, and folklorists should be pleased with her in- 
genious interpretations of mythical episodes to fill gaps in the meager historical record. 
The second beginning initiates the period which lasts from the time of learning agricul- 
ture from the Pueblos and acquiring sheep and horses from the Spaniards, through the 
economic and territorial expansion of the tribe and the ‘Navaho wars,” to the end of 
the captivity at Fort Sumner in 1868. An interesting aspect of Navaho history, well 
presented here but neglected or suppressed in most previous writings, is the role of the 
Navaho as middlemen in a flourishing slave business with the Spaniards. Upon return- 
ing home from the captivity, the Navaho, almost as poor as when they arrived in the 
Southwest, had to make a third beginning. Their genius for adaptability came to their 
rescue again, and by the beginning of the twentieth century they were more or less 
prosperous stockmen and farmers. Various facets of those vears of reconstruction, 
such as the leaderhsip of famous headmen like Manuelito, the vicissitudes of life under 
some fifteen Indian agents of varying degrees of integrity, and the advent of that all 
important friend, teacher, and inventor of the Navaho rug business, ‘the Navaho’s 
shogun,” the Indian trader, are well told. Finally, a cycle of serious soil erosion, the 
economic depression of the country at large, and the rapid increase of population again 
reversed the fortunes of the Navaho and made a fourth beginning necessary. This in- 
volved the various recent economic measures mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
review. 

This is such a usetul, well written, and readable history of the Navaho that it is a 
pity that Underhill did not include a more extensive account of Navaho religion (a sub 
ject which, as is well known, she could have handled splendidly), some details concern 
ing the spread of the peyote religion among the Navaho, perhaps a brief account of the 
nature of the Navaho language, some attention to Navaho values, and a good map of 
the Navaho country. With such additions the book would have become an excellent 
ethnological work for class use. 


The Peyote Ritual: Visions and Descriptions of Monroe Tsa Toke. MoNror Tsa Toke, 
Lestie VAN Ness DENMAN and Susan C. Peters. (Foreword by A. L. Kroeber.) 
San Francisco: The Grabhorn Press, 1957. xvii, 67 pp., 14 color plates. $32.00, 

Reviewed by Davip F, ABERLE, University of Michigan 
Monroe Tsa Toke (1904-1937) was an artist, a Kiowa Indian, and a member of the 
peyote cult. This book presents 14 of his paintings, together with his comments on the 


peyote cult and the peyote experience, his reactions to being Indian, and his explana- 
tions of the paintings. It is a beautiful volume of great value to students of American 
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Indian art and of peyotism. The paintings and Tsa Toke’s commentary are made avail- 
able by Leslie Van Ness Denman, who received the paintings from Tsa Toke, wrote 
down his comments on some and received others ia letters from the painter. There is 
also a short comment on the cult by Alfred L. Kroeber, an Introduction and a descrip- 
tion of the Gallup Intertribal Indian Ceremonial and of the Kiowa group there by Mrs. 
Denman, and a short life of Tsa Toke by Susan C. Peters, First Field Matron of the 
Kiowa Agency. The typography and format are superb and the reproductions are mag- 
nificent, though they do not fully capture the thrill of the originals. The book is printed 
in a limited edition of 325 copies, of which 250 are for sale. 

It is the combination of the paintings and the pictures which makes the book unique 
Three of the plates are straightforward representations of figures in rituals, but the 
remainder are far more highly stylized. It would be a mistake to regard them merely as 
representations of peyote experiences; rather, they are the artist’s response to, and re- 
working of those experiences, in such a way as to illuminate in a most unusual fashion 
both the peyote experience and the meaning of the cult to its members. Birds, ritual! 
equipment, and stylized worshippers are utilized in these unusual pictures, accompanied 
by the artist’s discussions of the relationship between peyote experience, symbol, and 
the significance of the painting. It is difficult to say more about the value of the book 
without a rather detailed analysis of both paintings and comments, which cannot b« 
carried out in the space available. 

Mrs. Denman’s desire (p. ix) to preserve Tsa Toke’s own words and sequence of re 
marks is praiseworthy, but it does lead to minor difficulties in the comments on the 
first painting. Although these comments refer ostensibly to the ‘““Cormorant” painting 
(p. 11) and to the peyote cult, they include a description (p. 9) which clearly deals not 
with the “Cormorant” but with the “Yellow Hammers” (p. 15). This, however, is a 
minor point, worth mentioning only for the sake of clarity. The Peyote Ritual helps us 
to understand peyote symbolism and ritual more clearly, to comprehend the emotion 
invested in peyote equipment by cult members, and to see through the eyes of a gifted 
and imaginative artist. Anthropologists will be grateful to Tsa Toke and to Mrs. Den- 


man for this work. 


The Menomini Powwow. J. S. SLoTKIN. (Milwaukee Public Museum Publications in 
Anthropology No. 4.) Milwaukee: Milwaukee Public Museum, 1957. 166 pp., ap 
pendix, 19 figures, 2 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by NANCY OFSTREICH LuRIE, University of Michigan 


In addition to augmenting the general ethnographic data on the Menomini, this 
version of the “‘Algonquian Dream Dance”’ or “Drum Dance”’ is a comprehensive de 
scription of use to specialists in various areas of anthropological research. Musicologists 
will be pleased to know that songs were recorded, with analysis of the tapes being un 
dertaken by D. P. McAllester. The primary appeal of the volume derives from the cir 
cumstances under which it was studied and the manner in which it is presented. In 
1950-1951, the small group of conservative Menomini living at Zoar, Wisconsin, be- 
came interested in having an accurate record made of the Powwow for their own use in 
helping them to perpetuate the rite. Recognizing Slotkin as something of a “technician” 
they hoped that he might detect the basic strands and untangle the knots of disagre« 
ment which had developed and thus provide an organized version of the ceremony. 

This happy circumstance of informants who appreciate the value of writing—a r 
markable occurrence since divulging the rite was heretofore considered supernaturall) 
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dangerous—carries the provision that what is thus recorded will be read by the inform- 
ants. Consequently, Slotkin presents what he calls a “handbook” for the use of the 
Menomini and explicitly restricts theorizing to pointing up evidence of the “decay” of 
the rite. Actually, the attenuation of the Powwow reflects a good deal of acculturational 
adaptation, so that passing references to “decay ’’strike the reader as an innocuous de- 
vice to alert anthropologists to matters of theoretical significance which Slotkin did not 
feel free to pursue. 

Letting his informants speak for themselves as much as possible and recording inter- 
views verbatim (some in English, some translated from Menomini) including questions 
asked to probe the inner meanings of the rite—a point neglected in many studies and 
thus of special interest—the volume is doubtless a source of real satisfaction to the 
Menomini who helped to write it. Moreover, it is reference work of sound anthropo- 
logical merit. Slotkin traces the origin of the rite through traditional accounts and 
documentary evidence as an intertribal peace movement promulgated by a Sioux 
woman in the 1870’s on the basis of a supernatural revelation. Cosmological and cere- 
monial details of the basic rite are discussed, cross-tribal references are made, peculiarly 
Menomini features are noted, and account is taken of white influences. The rite in its 
“proper” form, as requested by the Menomini, is approached functionally rather than 
as a theoretical or historical reconstruction. An orderly arrangement of the duly noted 
alternative and equivocal features is suggested on the basis of feasibility of practice 
and general congruence with characteristics of Menomini religion. 


Sun Circles and Human Hands: The Southeastern Indians Art and Industries. EMMA 
FUNDABURK and MAryY DovuGLass FUNDABURK FOREMAN. (Eds.) Luverne, 
Alabama: Emma Lila Fundaburk, 1957. 232 pp., 160 plates. $7.50. 


Reviewed by PRESTON HOLvER, University of Nebraska 


This work follows in the tradition of the pictorial volumes by Douglas and D’Har- 
noncourt, Keleman, and others which have been concerned with the esthetic contribu- 
tions of the American Indian. As the title suggests, more consideration is given here to 
the entire range of artifacts and the materials are placed in the specific context of total 
cultural development in a fashion which raises the presentation above the level of a 
mere concern with art and general provenience. This volume, which contains more than 
600 excellent illustrations, undoubtedly will become a standard reference work on the 
artifacts produced by the native peoples of the Southeast from the earliest times to the 
present. It will also serve as a vade mecum through the bewildering array of sophisticated 
art-objects deriving from the Southeastern Ceremonial Complex. 

Aside from Miss Fundaburk’s introductory essay of orientation, the text is com- 
posed of selected quotations from standard studies concerning the art, technology, and 
prehistory of the area. The original paper by Waring and Holder on the Southeastern 
Ceremonial Complex is reproduced with additional illustrations. Lengthy selections 
irom Cushing’s Key Marco report not only suggest the brilliance of the wood technol- 
ogy of these peoples, but also indicate some of the ways in which anthropology has 
grown as a discipline since the turn of the century. There are extensive quotations from 
Swanton along with excerpts from such authorities as Holmes, Willoughby, Bushnell, 
Webb and De Jarnette, J. B. Griffin, and many others. 

Miss Fundaburk has meticulously indicated the sources of all data and has offered 
a thorough bibliography and index. Inevitably the specialist will find points of disagree- 
ment. In the main these seem minor: the biblical spelling of Boas, the identification of 
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the pots in plate 126 as of unquestioned Creek manufacture, or the authenticity of some 
of the artifacts illustrated from private collections. 

The fact that neither of the editors is a professional anthropologist may accourt 
for the refreshing quality in the approach and execution of the task which they set 
themselves. As it stands the final product is a sober and well-done job. Mrs. Foreman’s 
handling of the design, layout, and mounting compares more than favorably with the 
work of the old established publishing firms. 

The editors have performed a signal service for the anthropological profession. 


Florentine Codex: Book 4—The Soothsayers, and Book 5—The Omens. CHARLES FE. 
DipsBLeE and Artuur J. O. ANDERSON. (Monographs of The School of American 
Research & Museum of New Mexico, No. 14, Parts V and VI). Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1957. 196 pp., illustrations. $8.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE KUBLER, Yale University 


With this double volume, the translators of the greatest of all Mexican ethno- 
graphical compilations have completed eight of the twelve books of Sahagtin’s sixteenth- 
century encyclopedia. As in the earlier books of this translation (reviewed in AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 55:241; 56:129, 1117; 59:171), the working Nahuatl text differs ap- 
preciably from the pruned and apologetic Spanish version prepared under Sahagtin’s 
direction. Each of the Spanish books (e.g., the edition by M. Acosta Saignes, published 
in 1946 by Editorial Nueva Espafia in Mexico City, as Historia General de las cosas de 
Nueva Espaia) has prologues, appendices, and refutations. The present text is older. 
It is a direct transcript of the Nahuatl speech of the Mexican informants, who record 
not only their augural beliefs, but also a self-conscious concern for rhetorical finish. 
Sahagtin’s intervention is much less evident, and one has the impression of listening to 
sixteenth-century Mexican conversation. Alternate versions of the same substance oc- 
casionally show the efforts of the scribe to straighten out confusing reports. The flow of 
information from the informants pauses during long stretches. The search for synonyms 
and for more exact details develops in grammatically disassociated phrases. The diffi- 
culties for the translators are obvious: this reviewer is unable to verify their accuracy. 

Book Four, which Sahagin entitled in Spanish the book of judicial astrology, 
emerges in the original Nahuatl diction simply as the book of days. In the unabridged 
dictation taken between 1558 and 1570 from the Franciscan ethnographer’s teams of 
informants, the book of days clearly appears as a characterological handbook. It con 
tains sharply drawn sketches of the behavior of every class of Aztec society in the gen- 
eration following the Spanish Conquest, all strung out on the augural calendar of 260 
days. 

A most remarkable section describes alcoholic addiction (Chapters 4-5) as an augur) 
for Two Rabbit birth date. The language describing the behavior of the addict is 
clinically exact. Other case histories appear to collect temperamental differences among 
addicts. Another chapter describes the people born on certain days in terms suggestive 
of accident-proneness; elsewhere the temperamental characteristics of the born enter 
tainer are set forth; another augury describes the congenital gossip and slanderer. The 
cumulative effect of these portrayals gives a gallery of early colonial types, rather tha: 
of recollections of pre-Conquest character. 

Book Five treats of omens such as the cries of animals and birds. The Spanish and 
Nahuatl editions conform closely. The present edition preserves the double-column 
format of the earlier volumes. The drawings of the Florence manuscript are reproduced 
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irom Paso y Troncoso’s lithographs; they often clarify the obscure passages of the text, 
but new reproductions from the originals would have been useful. 


The Sixteenth-Century Pokom-Maya: A Documentary Analysis of Social Structure and 
Archaeological Setting. S. W. Mites. (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Vol. 47, Part 4.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1957. pp. 735-781, 4 figures, 14 tables. $2.00. 


Reviewed by PEpRo CARRASCO, University of California, Los Angeles 


This essay includes two rather different parts, each of which will probably appeal to a 
different set of Mesoamerican specialists. The first part, entitled ‘*The Historical Set- 
ting,’’ deals primarily with the linguistic distribution of the Pokom language and the 
neighboring Pipil; the few extant data about the Pokom calendar and religion are com- 
pared with those of other Mayance groups, and there is a brief description of the arche- 
ological sites that can be attributed to the historic Pokom. The second part, as its title 
shows, deals with “Sixteenth-Century Pokoman Kinship and Political Structure.”’ It is 
based principally on the well known report of Las Casas about the Indians of Verapaz 
and on relevant data extracted from the Manuscript dictionaries of Zahiga and Moran. 

For the nonspecialist on the ancient Maya, the second part is of greater interest, 
since Las Casas’ account of Verapaz is one of the best descriptions of the social organi- 
zation of a pre-Spanish Mesoamerican people. Miles should be congratulated for mak- 
ing this material available in English and for adding all the existing information from 
other sources. Anyone who has ever seen the handwriting of Zafiga’s manuscript will 
be grateful for her painstaking study of it. 

As one who has used the same sources as the author, this reviewer finds numerous 
small points of disagreement. In only one case, however, does he think a serious mistake 
has been made. An important section of Las Casas’ description of marriage regulations 
is erroneously translated. Miles translates: 


Thus they are married with all grades of consanguine kin of the manner said, (because they 
hold her of their lineage as more than sister) although they had no recollection of the grade in which 
she fell, except that it was remote, like the daughter of the mother, who was of another husband, 
and through this error they are married with sisters of the mother, and not of the father, although 
this was not done frequently (p. 760). 

Obviously this does not make sense. The translation should read: 

They marry consanguine kin of all degrees as said before because they consider any woman 
of their own lineage as more of a sister (even if they had no memory of the degree of relationship 
except that it was very remote) than the daughter of their own mother if she was [the daughter] 
of a different husband; and because of this mistake they married their [half-] sisters of [the same] 
mother but not [half-] sisters of [the same] father, although this was not done frequently.”’ 


Torquemada, whom Miles quotes in the original Spanish, simply copied from Las 
Casas. There is no basis for the author’s repeated statements that Las Casas and Tor- 
quemada were confused by the clan organization and classificatory terminology. It is 
rather of considerable interest to find a sixteenth-century writer giving such a clear 
description of an exogamous patrilineal organization. 

On two other points the reviewer would follow a different interpretation of the 


facts, although admitting that the limited evidence does not allow definite conclusions. 
It is not as clear as the author would make us believe that Las Casas’ description ap- 
plies to the Pokomchi. One can point out statements where he mentions regional or 
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linguistic differences (quoted on pp. 763 and 750) or his reference to Kekchi-speaking 
Coban (p. 748) to conclude that he was describing Verapaz as a whole, not only the 
Pokomchi speakers. 

Also, the author’s opinion in the first part of her work that the Pokom had closer 
cultural affinities with the lowland Maya, is true as far as the month-names and some 
deities are concerned, but it ignores other aspects of culture that point in the opposite 
direction. Linguistic relationship, day-names, some other deities and social organiza- 
tion, all show greater similarity with the Guatemala highlands than with the lowland 
Maya. 

While we have numerous studies of the archeology and the modern ethnography 
of Guatemala, the historical sources of the contact period have never been adequately 
studied. The present work is the only serious recent study in this neglected field. 


Politics in an Urban African Community. A. L. Epste1n. New York: Humanities Press, 
1958. xix, 254 pp., 3 plates, 2 maps, 3 diagrams, tables. $5.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR TUDEN, University of Pittsburg) 


This publication, an analysis of the political organization of an urban African com- 
munity by a social anthropologist, is a welcome addition to the growing literature on 
changing political systems, authority structures, and leadership roles. It fills a need in 
the present publications and supplements the recent works of Fallers, Southall, Leach, 
and Barnes on changing tribal political systems. 

The value of the book does not rest on its methodological or theoretical contribution, 
but on a presentation of field data from an urban scene—a situation too rarely studied 
by anthropologists. The theoretical framework is refreshingly simple in construction 
For purposes of the analysis, urbanization is characterized by the emergence of social 
relationships differing in structure, membership, and orientation from those within 
tribal societies. These social groups or relationships are influenced by their social en 
vironment. The book therefore examines the relationships between the social environ 
ment, traditional political systems, and the emerging political systems. A multiracial, 
predominantly single industry town on the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia is the 
context within which these processes were observed. Since the urban areas in Africa are 
characterized by rapid change and a multiplicity of emerging social groupings, the 
author focuses on social groups evincing predominantly political functions which even 
tually culminate in the formation of a union and a nationalistic movement. 

Factors important in the urban environment are itemized: the history of the town, 
migrations, ethnic distributions, industrial and administrative organizations. Signifi 
cant for the development of the urban political system is the character of the power dis 
tribution in the European community. A dichotomy and division of authority exist 
between the mining interests and the civil authorities. Due to an imposed residential! 
pattern for African workers, and the preeminent position of the industry in the com 
munity, the mining authorities possess superordinate power status, and the civil author 
ities a subordinate position. Initially tribal membership provided the basis of the urban 
political system; urban dwellers were represented by tribal leaders recruited on the 
basis of immediate, or distant kinship affiliation with chiefly families, age, and residenc: 
in town. Functionally, leaders were mediators in petty disputes, aided the newly arrived 
migrant worker, and organized ceremonies for visiting dignitaries. The political struc 
ture suggests a pale remnant of the traditional system analogous to present day chie!- 
taincies in rural areas, with, however, even less decision-making power in the hands ol 
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urban leaders. They served primarily as a mechanism of communication between 
Africans and the European administrators. 

A chapter entitled ‘Conflict and Growth,” traces the genesis of associations alien 
to the traditional political organization. As Africans participated more fully in the ur- 
ban community, their orientation and organization diverged sharply from the tradi- 
tional political activity. Associations such as welfare committees, which debated polit- 
ical issues, ‘“Boss Boy’? Committees struggling for recognition from mining authorities, 
usurped leadership from the tribal elders. The relationships were tied to specific groups: 
the clerks, school teachers, intellectuals, and workers. Political activity came from a 
cross-section of the tribal groups coalescing on the basis of education, occupation, and 
residence in town. 

Two chapters analyzing the union and a territorial-based political movement, their 
structure and role in the community, forms the core of the book. There is ample ma- 
terial as basis for comparative studies. First, the union is suggested as the major inte- 
grating factor in the town, and as the most vital structure in the political system. Fac- 
tors such as occupational stratification, education, age, and mobility are related to union 
participation and membership. The organizational features, the diffused functions of 
the union, and the role of leadership are examined. Contrasted to the union, the nation- 
alistic movement displays a lack of solidarity. Its seeming ineffectiveness, looseness of 
structure, and diffuseness of goals is related to a lack of stable relationships in the 
town and its territorial basis. 

The last two chapters, dealing with urban courts and the concept of detribalization, 
are not on a par with the preceding chapters and do not add substantially to the central 
theme of the book. The discussion of urban courts, while intrinsically interesting, im- 
parts an unevenness to the study, and tells the readers little more about the overall 
authority structure in the urban area. A discussion of other groups such as the role of 
Separatist churches or the place of religion in the community would have given a 
proper balance to the seeming secularization of the political system and opened further 
avenues for exploration. The concluding chapter devoted to a clarification of the con- 
cept ‘‘detribalization” is of debatable value. This chapter reveals the lack of conceptual 
apparatus and a comprehensive systematic theoretical framework for a study of urbani- 
zation and political change. The author concludes that Africans in urban situations 
have conflicting and multiple relationships or loyalities. Some are based on tribal affilia- 
tions and some spring from experiences in town life. This is true and apparent, but these 
multiple affiliations represent the process of differential acculturation, a research as- 
sumption long accepted by social scientists. The developmental sequence of political 
change suggested in the study, a period dominated by tribal affiliations followed by the 
appearance of associations, is consistent with events in other areas. But within these two 
broad categories various shifts in emphasis can occur. Ample evidence indicates that 
tribal affiliations are deep-rooted and can be tenacious. Tribal solidarity can reappear 
at a later date when dissatisfaction with unions or nationalistic movements emerges. 
In addition, the function of unions as an integrating factor would seem to be dependent 
on the importance of industry in urban areas, and the amount of flexibility in the multi- 
racial situation. This study therefore outlines only one of the possible paths or organi- 
zational roads that political structure can travel. 

Unfortunately, the excellent material is presented in such a fashion as a restrict a 
wide readership. The book bristles with names of officials, both African and European, 
which imparts a scholarly and authentic ring to the publication but hinders reading. 
Readers unfamiliar with the locale will have to refresh their memory by jottings from a 
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note pad or resort to page flipping to follow developments. A less detailed style could 
have been employed without detracting from the value of the study. 

However, criticisms do not reduce the value of this book. It will be necessary reading 
for social scientists concerned with urbanization and political change. The author must 
be congratulated for his work. It represents a major contribution in a field of increasing 
importance, and provides rich material obtained from an obviously difficult field situa 


tion. 


The Chiga of Western Uganda. May M. Ebet. (International African Institute.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 200 pp. $5.60. 


Reviewed by EDGAR WINANS, University of Washington 


This monograph is the result of fieldwork carried out in Uganda during 1932-33, 
and the writer is to be congratulated for the perseverance and sense of duty required 
to get it published after a lapse of so many years. The Chiga are an important people 
both from historical and modern points of view. Prior to European contact, they 
managed to remain outside of the domination of the expansive states which are so 
characteristic of the lakes region of East Africa. For this reason, they are of extreme 
comparative interest, and are thought by many to represent an example of the common 
substratum upon which the interlacustrine Bantu states are built. At present, the 
Kigezi district in which they live is the most thickly populated part of Uganda, with 
an average density of 201 persons to the square mile, and densities in some places ot 
more than 700 to the square mile, all supported by simple agriculture. It has been and 
remains an administrative problem of extreme difficulty. 

Considerable good ethnographic detail is presented which will prove of comparative 
value, but this reviewer found the book disappointing in some respects. 

We are told that Chiga society is based upon a fissioning lineage system and that, 
in the author’s words, the patriarchal household is the basic social unit. There is a 
useful discussion of the forces which hold this patrilineal extended family together 
and the manner in which it tends to break down after the death of the father. This 
leads to a fissioning among the sons and their establishment of independent compounds 
The segmentary process within Chiga society comes out clearly in this section. 

However, lineage structure appears far less clear. The lineages emerge largely 
within the context of the blood feud. Disputes appear to center around a nucleus 
composed of the brothers of the major disputants, and other parties are mobilized 
along kinship lines. However, the span of the lineage thus mobilized appears to be 
defined by other people in a negative sort of way; it seems not to be initiated by the 
lineage members themselves. Accounts of particular cases with lineage identification 
of the actors involved would have been most helpful in conveying an understanding 
of the groups which emerge in various contexts. 

The feud is a pervasive and chronic part of Chiga society and there seems to hav: 
been no mechanism for settling feuds between clans, although such a mechanisn 
existed within the clan. There is an interesting reference to a clan called Abashe which 
appears to have been immune to the feud and which possessed certain peace-making 
functions, but this remains tantalizing since the discussion is brief. One could wish 
for an expansion of this material since it appears as a crucial structural response to th 
deadly oppositions between segments of Chiga society. 

In her chapter on religion the author discusses the Nyabingi cult, a movement o 
great structural importance which appears to have begun shortly before Europea! 
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contact. This was an uncoordinated movement in which one became a priest through 
a personal spirit-possession experience. However, priests with powerful spirits attracted 
many followers and became extremely powerful men. Women also became priests 
but were always aided by their husbands. Some time after the rise of the cult it took 
on a political aspect. The powerful priests took over many of the insignia of office of 
Ruanda chiefs and were even able to form bands of armed warriors under their direc- 
tion. Edel, I think quite rightly, views this as a response to the pressure of Ruanda. 
Here was a structure which cross-cut clan lines and which could have acted to co- 
ordinate the actions of many segments of Chiga society in their resistence to exterior 
domination. The movement was effectively repressed by the British administration 
since it was equally a threat to British control, and the repression appears to have 
been so thorough that information on the cult is well-nigh impossible to obtain. The 
reviewer concurs in objections which have been voiced over the impedimenta which 
silts down into footnotes and clutters up so many books, but it is his feeling that the 
total absence of a bibliography and the presence of but one footnote in the text simply 
adds to the frustration of having many questions but relatively little means of answer- 
ing them. 

However, this is an important book for it gives a view of Chiga culture at a time 
when European control in the region was still relatively new. The wealth of ethno- 
graphic information contained will be of aid to scholars engaged in comparative studies 
of the rise and structural form of the interlacustrine Bantu kingdoms. 


Two Studies of Kinship in London. RAYMOND Firtu (Ed.) (London School of Economics 
Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 15.) New York: The Humanities Press, 
Inc., 1957. 93 pp., 11 tables. $2.75. 


Reviewed by HAROLD OrRLANS, National Science Foundation 


Many distinguished anthropologists have commented on their own society but 
few have studied it. The traditional American or English anthropology department 
would not accept a dissertation on American or English society—and was—is—it in 
the wrong? In such incursions into the homeland, anthropological theory tends to 
become either forced or attenuated, and what emerges may be merely sociology with- 
out footnotes. 

It is interesting to see how Raymond Firth, who is not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished but also one of the most rational of living anthropologists, has dealt with 
these dangers in the present monograph. His claims are modest, his subject is narrow, 
and the presentation brief; failure is thereby precluded but success is slight. 

The main structural features of the English kinship system (which is designated 
variously as bilateral, optionally bilateral, multilineal, omni-directional or simply familial) 
are summarized as follows: (1) stress upon the elementary family, (2) occupational roles 
independent of kinship roles, (3) relatively few kin recognized or active, (4) kin groups 
relatively amorphous and encompassing few generations, (5) relations between kin 
permissive rather than obligatory, and (6) marked variation in behavior toward the 
same categories of relatives. The frame of compariscn for the foregoing description is 
a generalized primitive kinship system (or, in Firth’s words, “‘many, though not all, 
primitive systems’’), for it is made clear that relations between English kinfolk, far 
from having atrophied, are significant and extensive. 

Of the two studies offered in documentation, only the first, “Kinship in South 
Borough” by Firth and Judith Djamour, is really relevant. It reports on findings of 
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interviews with some 75 members of 25 working-class households in a block of flats in 
South London conducted intermittently between 1947 and 1949 by sixteen students 
and staff of the London School of Economics Department of Anthropology. The 
second, “Kinship Organization of Italianates in London” by Philip Garigue and 
Firth, is based upon several months’ work by Garigue during 1954 with 50 informants 
in 25 households of Italian origin in scattered areas of London. The greater extension 
and formalized character of kin obligations and the important role of the father among 
Italianate families contrasts with the narrower range and less disciplined nature of 
kin relations and the important role played by the mother among the English families 

In an inquiry directed at English rather than European kinship patterns, the wis 
dom of studying families with many close ties of culture and blood to Italy may be 
questioned. A study of middle- or upper-class English families in London or working- 
class families elsewhere in England would have bolstered the generalizations based 
upon limited evidence and also served as a check on class and regional variations 
which can hardly be ignored in any large society (some of these variations in the 
English system are noted in Gorer’s Exploring English Character and Percy Gray’s 


The British Household). 


All told, the special merit of this monograph probably lies less in its empirical than 
in its methodological contribution, for the genealogical statistics presented provide an 


objective way to compare certain aspects of kinship systems. 


Village in the Vaucluse. LAURENCE WyLig£. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1957. xviii, 345 pp., 25 illustrations, 2 maps. $5.50. 


Reviewed by ERNESTINE FRIEDL, Queens College 


Laurence Wylie is a professor of French at Haverford College who spent the year 
1951-1952 studying the life of a village in southern France. In preparation for his study, 
Wylie supplemented his humanistic training with considerable investigation into the 
methods of anthropological field work and into the points of view from which anthro- 
pologists analyze communities. Village in the Vaucluse gives evidence of the success 
with which Wylie combined the two disciplines. Both because of the range and sound- 
ness of its description of the culture of the village, and also because of the vividness 
and insight with which its people are portrayed, the book is a substantial addition to 


the literature on European rural communities. 


The commune which Wylie calls Peyrane has some 700 inhabitants, somewhat 
more than half of whom are farmers living in the countryside around the village, while 
the villagers are mostly artisans and tradesmen. In his introductory chapters, Wylie 
describes the geographical environment of the commune and also gives a brief history 
of Peyrane. He includes population pyramids for 1851, 1901, and 1946 which graphically 
illustrate the effect of wars and changing economic opportunities on the size and com- 
position of the population. The major portion of the volume, however, is devoted to a 
description of the culture of contemporary Peyrane. The life cycle of the Peyranois is 
used as the framework under the following major heads: Growing Up in Peyrane, 
Adult Problems and Worries, Adult Recreation and Pleasures, and Growing Old in 


Peyrane. 


Wylie describes a society so centered on family loyalty that cooperation with those 
outside the family is rare and difficult. Joint action succeeds only where economic ad- 
vantage is indubitable, as in the marketing cooperatives. Wylie pictures a people who 


accept physical discomforts and hard work as an inevitable part of life (c’est comme 
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ca, they say), but who like good and plentiful food; who have no interest in new or 
beautiful automobiles, but who parade their infants in shiny and elaborate baby 
buggies; who try not to get mixed up with people outside the family, but who are 
strongly attracted to dramatic and verbally explosive arguments with others. Wylie’s 
description of the culture of Peyrane gains its unity and coherence from his exposition 
of how such typical attitudes, values, and personality traits appear and reappear 
not only in each phase of the life of a Peyranois, but also in the economic, political, 
and religious patterns of Peyrane culture. 

For the most part, the author contents himself with an account of typical behavior 
and expectations in Peyrane, letting his selection and organization of data serve in 
place of comment. On two topics, schooling and politics, he develops explicit theses. 
Wylie suggests that a child’s school experience (and the school routine is described 
more fully than is usual in studies of this kind) strongly reinforces the attitudes and 
values current in the community. In his analysis of voting in national elections, Wylie 
demonstrates that the voting pattern in Peyrane reflects the lines drawn by family 
feuds and alliances rather than any strong convictions about the aims and goals of the 
several political parties. The people, he suggests, feel they have no direct control over 
the national government. Their tendency to vote for extremist parties—Communist 
and more recently Poujadist—he explains as a figurative hurling of insults at what is 
considered oppressive organized power, and that from a safe distance. 

Village in the Vaucluse does not provide adequate data for all kinds of anthro- 
pological analyses. There is insufficient information, for example, with which to de- 
velop a systematic statement of the social structure of Peyrane. Neither the structure 
of the family itself nor the nature of social stratification in the commune is entirely 
clear. One would like to know more, for example, about the distinctions between 
farmers and villagers, both culturally and in respect to their relationships with each 
other. Again, studies of social mobility in France indicate differential rates of occupa- 
tional change for farmers’ sons and for sons of artisans and the like. The present book, 
regrettably. does not give information on these topics. 

But we do learn much that contributes to the comparative study of peasant socie- 
ties. We find, for example, that the farmers of Peyrane look upon their work as a busi- 
ness or occupation, and seem to have no mystic love of land; that they depend upon 
outside markets, but capitalize their enterprises largely through personal savings; 
and that both farmers and villagers admire and respect industriousness as a major 
virtue. 

Finally, one cannot leave the volume without mentioning the engaging style in 
which it is written. It was a pleasure to meet the people of Peyrane. 


Cultures in Conflict: Three Lectures on the Socio-Cultural Problems of Israel and Her 
Neighbors. RAPHAEL Patar. (Pamphlets I.) New York: Theodor Herzl Foundation, 
1958. 70 pp. 50 cents. 

Reviewed by MorTON RuBIN, Northeastern University 


Patai is well qualified to analyze culture contact and culture conflict in the Middle 
East. This pamphlet consists of three lectures on contact between East and West in 
the region as a whole, and in Israel in particular. Patai notes parallel developments, 
though Israel is more basically Western than her neighbors, and it is more rapidly 
losing whatever Oriental character it might have. 

Patai cites four main themes for traditional Arab culture—familism, personal con- 
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tact, estheticism, and religion. He does not note that these themes may also apply to 
folk societies in the Western world, e.g., Old Order Amish, south German, Irish country- 
man. The characteristics of modern Israeli society he cites—general education, or- 
ganizational framework, and mass benefits—are applicable to most secular, technolog- 
ical societies. East and West might therefore be folk-sacred and secular in another 
context. 

Researches on abstract thinking and emotional disturbance among Oriental Jewish 
children in Israel, mental capacity research, and the social distance researches of 
Judith T. Shuval yield similar findings to researches on folk groups in transition in the 
Western world. More intensive research is needed to validate the finding that tradi- 
tional Middle Eastern culture makes for well-adjusted personalities. 

The Sabra, or native-born Israeli, serves as referent for immigrants to Israel. Such 
Israel institutions as schools, labor movement, army, political system, and service 
organizations, enculturate immigrants to Western values. Yet, as Patai so aptly notes, 
ambivalent feelings are engendered. Western material culture is favored; Western 
ideology is felt as a threat. The Israel experience does serve as an extreme case for 
the study of East-West culture contact and culture conflict. 


Social Economy of a Polyandrous People. R. N. SAXENA. (Agra University Studies 
Series No. 1) Agra, India: Agra University Institute of Social Sciences, n.d. viii, 
120 pp., 8 tables, glossary, 21 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by GERALD D. BERREMAN, Cornell University 


Phis book by an Indian sociologist is a brief account of the people living in that 
part of the foothills of the Himalayas known as Jaunsar Bawar in northern Uttar 
Pradesh, India. The people of this area are polyandrous, but they are also polygynous 


and monogamous. Saxena gives us no information as to the frequency of each, beyond 
’ 


the statement that polyandry is the “common form” of marriage. From the title, one 
would expect to find an exposition of the implications and ramifications of polyandry 
in various aspects of the culture of these people—especially in their social and economic 
life. This does not appear. The author merely states that polyandry, which results in 
“an intense form of joint family’ (p. 33), is in this region the result of the necessity, 
created by “the hardships of economic life... . to adopt a svstem of family life in 
keeping with the demand for joint labor within a village” (p. 6). He does not not 
that in neighboring regions, under similar ecological circumstances, monogamy with 
permissive polygyny has been the system adopted. 

The rest of the book is similarly vague and general, though the discussion ot 
economy is quite superior to that of social organization. The weakness of the book 
seems to stem from two facts: (1) the author spent very little time among the people 
of whom he writes, depending primarily upon information obtained from his students, 
with the result that there is a little information on a lot of subjects but not enough on 
any one to be very enlightening; (2) the book has no apparent organizing principle, so 
that it neither presents the data nor leads to the conclusions that the reader might 
have hoped for. Moreover, it is too sketchy to give a coherent overall view of the wa) 
of life of these people. 

The virtue of this bobok—a common one in our field—is that it gives some apparent 
reliable information on the people of a culture area hitherto unreported in the anthro- 


pological literature. 
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Peoples of Nepal Himalaya: Scientific Results of the Japanese Expeditions to Nepal 
Himalaya 1952-53 (Vol. III.) H. Kinara (Ed.) Kyoto, Japan: Fauna & Flora 
Research Society, Kyoto University, 1957. vi, 420 pp., appendices, 191 figures, 
frontispiece, tables, map, n.p. 


Reviewed by CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, University of London 


Scientific expeditions composed of representatives of several disciplines belong in 
general to the 19th and early 20th centuries rather than to our day. Anthropologists 
in particular prefer to work in isolation or, under certain circumstances, as members 
of a small team of social scientists concentrating on a specific problem. However, 
conditions in Nepal, much of which remains as inadequately explored as other parts 
of Asia were half a century ago, justify to some extent the Japanese attempt to com- 
bine anthropological research with geographical, botanical, and zoological investiga 
tions, and to attach representatives of all four disciplines to a mountaineering party 
intent on climbing some peaks of the Annapurna range. 

The anthropologist on the expedition was J. Kawakita, and his contribution, 
‘Ethno-Geographical Observations on the Nepal Himalayas,” constitutes the major 
part of the volume under review. A note in the preface explains that the material pre- 
sented is still largely “‘in the state of raw data,”’ and it appears indeed that Kawakita’s 
contribution is an extensive compilation of field notes rather than a systematic analysis 
of his material. This applies particularly to the chapters dealing with the populations 
of the middle ranges through which the expedition moved rapidly on their way to the 
high country close to the Tibetan border. Though Kawakita is a keen observer and 
must have taken infinite trouble to record every observation in great detail, misunder- 
standings and misjudgments are bound to arise on so rapid a tour. An example of the 
unreliability of the data collected in this area is the completely meaningless list of 
castes on page 71, in which the names of individual exogamous Chetri and Newar 
clans are placed on the same level as those of major ethnic groups, different castes 
are connected by a hyphen (“Chetri-Brahman’’), or listed under one number (‘‘Gu- 
rung, Limboo’’). 

Similarly, on page 74 the author makes a number of erroneous statements about the 
Thakuri, but adds disarmingly that he cannot decide which of two conflicting views 
may be right. In the subsequent pages it becomes clear that he has also misunderstood 
the position of the important Gurung tribe. To begin with, the term “Gurkhali,” a 
synonym for Nepali, the lingua franca of Nepal, is never applied to the speech of the 
Gurungs, nor would Gurungs ever be described as “‘Gurkhalis’’—except perhaps in 
Indian Army jargon. The author’s division of the Gurungs into Lama Gurungs (or 
Tibetanized Gurungs) inhabiting the high regions, and Cho-Gurungs living in the 
middle ranges seems artificial and is not recognized by the Gurungs themselves. It is 
particularly infelicitous because one of the exogamous Gurung clans is known as Lama, 
and this clan is by no means confined to the area of the Tibetanized Gurungs. Used in 
Kawakita’s sense, the terms Lama-Gurungs and Cho-Gurungs conveyed no meaning 
to those members of the tribe on whom I recently tried them out, and this division 
into two territorially determined groups blurs the real distinction between Gurung 
families who traditionally employ lamas to act at funerals and certain domestic rites, 
and those more numerous families relying for such services on tribal priests with no 
aspiration to Buddhist learning. Families of the two types coexist in the same villages, 
and one finds even in the middle ranges, regarded by the author as Cho-Gurung ter- 
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ritory, Gurung lamas who have studied in Tibet and maintain in their own houses 
chapels furnished entirely in the Tibetan manner. The author also ignores the division 
of the Gurungs into two endogamous groups of differential status known as sola jat 
and char jat, and fails to mention that the same exogamous clans are found throughout 
the Gurung country, including the area where the Gurungs live in symbiosis with 
Bhotia populations and dress largely in Bhotia style. 

An astonishing mistake is the statement on page 79, that the ‘‘Rana’s feudal 
government had been based entirely on the forces of the Gurungs, Limboos and 
Magars.” These three tribes provided the majority of the recruits for the British 
Gurkha regiments, whereas the Ranas based their rule mainly on the support of their 
own caste-fellows, the Chetris, who had almost a monopoly on service in the Nepalese 
army. 

Much more reliable than the data on the peoples of the middle ranges is Kawakita’s 
rich material on the Bhotia population of Tsumje, a high-altitude village where he 
stayed for 42 days. This was the only opportunity for consecutive anthropological 
work, and it was in Tsumje that the author could show his skill and resourcefulness as 
investigator. The results of his work in this Bhotia community include a great deal oi! 
demographic information, and a detailed description of the kinship system illustrated 
by a wealth of concrete cases. Special attention has been paid to the study of poly 
andry. Unlike the Sherpas of Eastern Nepal, who practice only fraternal polyandry, 
the Bhotias of Tsumje follow the Tibetan custom according to which a man and his 
brother’s son may share one wife. The author introduces the concept of ‘‘accentuated”’ 
husband, implying that in a polyandrous union one of the men is always thought of 
as the principal husband. According to Kawakita, this status is passed from the older 
to the younger co-husband, together with the right of ‘‘household mastership.”’ If the 
author’s interpretation of the data is correct, this would constitute an unusual variant 
of the Tibetan type of polyandry. Nothing comparable exists among Sherpas and 
Bhotias in Eastern Nepal. His suggestion that polyandry is the result of poverty 
(p. 268) is certainly not borne out by the situation among the Sherpas of Khumbu, 
where polyandrous unions are more frequent among wealthy than among poor families. 

Kawakita concludes his contribution with a general interpretation of Tibetan 
culture. He considers self-sufficiency, individualism, high talent mobility, democratic 
sentiments (compatible with theocracy, as he points out) and an interest in commerce 
as outstanding characteristics of Tibetan populations. He regards this pattern as 
‘‘a complex form of adaptation” to the natural environment in which Tibetan culture 
has developed. Most of those familiar with Bhotia populations will agree with the 
outlines of the picture drawn by the author, but it seems questionable whether all its 
features can really be explained by the nature of the land in which Tibetan culture 
has its roots. 

The volume under review also contains a ‘Report on the Result of Rorschach 
Tests”’ by Yosinaru Huzioka, based on protocols recorded in the village of Tsumje, 
and a study of the “Transmittance of Cultivated Plants through the Sino-Himalayan 
Route” by S. Nakao. The latter contribution raises some important historical prob 
lems, but the author remains noncommittal in regard to the controversial question 
of whether maize is indigenous in Asia or a post-Columbian import from America. 

The various inaccuracies and errors of interpretation in the first part of Kawakita’s 
contribution should not blind us to the usefulness of this very full presentation o! 
ethnographic data gathered in a virtually unknown area. The lavish illustrations ar 
of considerable value, and the detailed analysis of Bhotia culture represents a most 
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welcome addition to the scanty literature on the peoples of Nepal. It is to be hoped 
that Kawakita will have an opportunity of returning to the Himalayas unencumbered 
by the exigencies and paraphernalia of a large expedition. 


Magic and Mystery in Tibet. ALEXANDRA Davib-NEEL. New York: University Books, 
1958. xiv, 320 pp., photographs. $6.00. 


Buddhist Himalaya: Travels and Studies in Quest of the Origins and Nature of Tibetan 
Religion. D. L. SNELLGROVE. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. xii, 324 pp., 

74 illustrations, 2 maps. $10.00. 
Reviewed by BEATRICE D. MILLER, Washington University 


The first of these books is a reprint of David-Neel’s popular anecdotes about 
experiences—and experiments—with the “Short Path” or yogic practices of Tibetan 
Buddhism. Selections from this book, which first appeared in 1931, have recently been 
included in Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas’ anthology, Primitive Heritage. In 
addition to her observations on the mystic practitioners’ techniques and efficacy in 
controlling “little-known laws and forces,’’ David-Neel draws on several years’ resi- 
dence in various regions in and near Tibet to present some picture of monastery and 
hermitage life. 

While David-Neel’s work is of proven interest to the general public, Snellgrove’s 
Buddhist Himalaya is designed primarily for the student of Buddhism or of comparative 
religion. Instead of ‘‘running lamas” he presents a technical scholarly treatment of 
the development of Tibetan Buddhism. In fact, Himalayan Buddhism would be a 
less misleading title than the one he has chosen. 

Snellgrove brings to his subject a viewpoint which he admits is influenced by his 
acquaintance with and interest in the people of border Tibet, including especially the 
Sherpa of Nepal and the Tibetan Buddhists of northern India and Ladakh. Scholars 
who examine Tibetan and other Makayana Buddhism from the standpoint of the Pali 
or Hinayana tradition may not agree with his evaluations of even early Buddhism as a 
faith not too fundamentally different from what he finds in the Himalayas. However, 
even they would have to admit that the author offers conclusive proof of his skill in 
elucidating a difficult and involved subject. In the process he makes ample use of 
diagrams and charts to assist the reader to follow the necessarily intricate verbal 
presentation. 

For his material he draws upon his familiarity with the original Tantric and other 
texts, historical and analytical sources, archeological finds, and his own travels and 
field research. The reviewer does question the certainty with which he treats early 
Tibetan history. For example, he conveys an impression that there is a more complete 
acceptance and agreement among all Tibetanists on the dates for the early kings than 
is actually the case. However, with these few minor caveats, Buddhist Himalaya is a 
most welcome publication. It is a valuable addition to the investigations of the religion 
which plays so vital a role in the lives of the peoples of ethnographic Tibet. 

The Mewu Fantzu: A Tibetan Tribe of Kansu. HANS StUBEL. (Behavior Science Trans- 
lations.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press, 1958. (Taplinger Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. distributors.) vii, 66 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Pepro Carrasco, University of California, Los Angeles 

This is an ethnographic sketch based on notes taken by the author during a brief 
journey through Kansu in 1936. 
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The author presents this booklet as only a modest supplement to the fuller work of 
Hermanns and Ekvall, both of whom resided in the area for years and spoke Tibetan. 
However, his contribution is important because it deals with one specific group and 
because he describes, even if briefly, all the main aspects of its culture. Most literature 
on the North-East Tibetans deals with only certain aspects of culture and often fails 
to make clear what tribal group it refers to. One certainly wishes we had more reports 
like the present one. 

The Mewu, the tribe treated by Stiibel, are partly pastoral and partly agricultural 
and it is the pastoral group that the author visited and describes. It is subject to the 
great monastery of Labrang, three of whose many branch monasteries are in Mewu 
territory. 

One misses a map and a key to the system of writing Tibetan words. The quality 
of printing and binding is better than that of other recent HRAF publications. 


Hanunéo Agriculture: A Report on an Integral System of Shifting Cultivation in the 
Philippines. Harotp C. Conxuin. (FAO Forestry Development Paper, No. 12.) 
Rome: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1957. xii, 209 
pp., 13 figures, glossary, 15 tables, 42 plates. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Karu J. PELZER, Yale University 


Shifting, or swidden, agriculture—frequently on the agenda of international con 
gresses of foresters and others concerned with tropical land use and conservation—is 
more often condemned than defended. Conklin rightfully maintains that swidden 
cultivation occurs in many forms, a fact which is all too often overlooked. He suggests 
that we distinguish between “integral” and “‘partial’’ systems of swidden cultivat’on 
For these types of systems he suggests two major subtypes. It is of course obvious 
that further systematic study of swidden agriculture will suggest a longer list of types 
and subtypes. While partial swidden farming is all too often destructive, the integral 
system of swidden farming is productive and conservation-minded. 

Conklin has provided a detailed case study of the agricultural system of the 
Hanund6o, a mountain people in southwestern Mindoro. The study is based on fieldwork 
in 1947, again from the fall of 1952 until early 1954, and one month in 1955, and thus 
draws on observations covering more than a full annual cycle of agricultural activities. 

Brief introductory chapters give us the pertinent data regarding the Hanundéo, 
their social organization, and their natural environment. The core of the admirable 
study is a detailed description of the Hanunéo swidden cycle, which is most commonly 
comprised of a twelve-year period, with three years of cropping and nine years of forest 
fallow. The cycle may be as short as ten or as long as 35 years or even more. The time 
span apparently depends upon the number of years that a specific swidden site is 
producing tree crops. 

The Hanunéo farmer cuts and burns a new swidden every year for his favorite grain, 
rice. A harvested grain swidden then produces a variety of root and other crops in the 
second year and a tree crop, such as bananas, in the third and possibly subsequent 
years. A striking feature of Hanuno swidden agriculture is interplanting. Even the 
first-year grain swidden has a great variety of cultivated plants. A table provides us 
with the Hanundéo, English, and scientific names of some 87 swidden crops, their uses, 
and planting data regarding time, location, planting technique (dibble, planting stick, 
broadcasting, knife-troughing), estimated occurence (universal, widespread, or occa 
sional), and spacing. 
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The Hanundo distinguishes ten stages in the normtal swidden cycle, plus three sub- 
sidiary and two disjunctive stages; the same plot of land may therefore be referred to 
by as many as fifteen different terms, depending upon the phase in which it happens 
to be. Conklin developed an interesting technique of diagramming the swidden cycle, 
which will no doubt prove useful to others who wish to describe swidden agriculture 
in other parts of the world. For the Hanundéo, the fallow period is important, because 
it prepares the land for the next cultivation phase of a new swidden cycle. Therefore, 
land in fallow has to be protected against premature cutting, and above all against 
fire. 

The relation of the Hanunoo to their environment appears to be a harmonious one. 
Conklin does not engage in any pleading 
rather than a writing and rewriting of anti-swidden laws. Above all, he does not come 
forth with suggestions as to how to “improve”? Hanundéo agriculture, which is inte- 
grated, largely self-contained, ritually sanctioned, and highly conservation-conscious. 


except for more study of swidden agriculture 


Yulengor: Nomads of Arnhem Land. WILBUR S. CHASELING. Fair Lawn, New Jersey: 
Essential Books, Inc., 1957. xxvi, 173 pp., frontispiece, 19 illustrations. $3.80. 


Reviewed by CATHERINE H. BerRNobt, University of Western Australia 


Anthropologists familiar with the scholarly work of various missionaries in Africa 
and New Guinea, for example, may expect more from this book than they find in it. 
The format is neat, the end-maps attractive, the photographs adequate; the trouble 
lies in the text. The author is probably not responsible for the dust-jacket blurb, telling 
us that “The Australian nomads, who cail themselves ‘Yulengor’.. .’’, wander in 
the Reserves of north and north-west Australia, where in Arnhem Land “in no way 
touched by the continent’s white civilization,” they “hold to their Stone-age beliefs and 
customs.”’ Nevertheless, these two themes, of over-generalizing on the one hand and 
inaccuracy on the other, dominate the volume. Reversing the usual procedure, the 
blurb pales beside the determined sensationalism which breaks out at intervals through 
the text, from the beginning of the Preface to the final anecdote. Reverend Chaseling 
likes the expression “Stone Age” (I counted 30 occurrences before giving up), and 
instead of saying ‘Arnhem Landers” as a substitute for ‘Yulengor’’ (which should 
be yulngu, or julngu), he prefers to use words which have a vaguer and more general 
flavor: e.g., “Stone Age men are born linguists” (p. 50); ‘Nomads are musically in- 
clined” (p. 97); “Aborigines are light-hearted and enjoy fun and laughter”’ (p. 99). 

The foreign and the Aboriginal ‘systems have been clashing for one hundred and 
seventy years” (p. 21), and metal was introduced “two centuries” ago (p. 48), but 
(p. 25) “‘Daily life has not changed in a thousand decades.” In Arnhem Land, we learn 
with surprise (p. 93), “‘outcrops of rock are so rare that only three lots of rock paintings 
have been found!”’ The mythical Wawalag sisters are wrongly said to have come from 
the west instead of from the south (e.g., pp. 139 ff.)—possibly because one version of 
the ‘‘Gunabibee”’ (Kunapipi) rituals came to Yirrkalla via Milingimbi. Even though 
the author rejected phonetics in favor of “‘ordinary English letter values” (p. ix), some 
consistency in spelling could have been achieved. Even if one ignores length-values, 
the letter « does double duty. In some words it is,equivalent to 00 as in “‘wood”’ (e.g., 
p. 52, “ngurra,”’ “ngurru’’), in others to uw as in “fun” (e.g., p. 52, “‘munda”’ should 
read manda, ‘“‘rungi’’ should read rangi; p. 44, “‘ngutu”’ should be ngadu; p. 57, Burra- 
murra should be Buramara)—and so on. On pages 151-2, Wawa and Yuku Yuku could 
be taken by unsuspecting readers as proper names, instead of kinship terms. Perhaps 
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to avoid frightening the general reader, for whom the book is intended, native words 
are not in italics, and there is no index. 

Items such as this, each perhaps trivial in itself, point to the carelessness which 
pervades the whole book. The confusion between “hordes,” ‘“‘clans,’”’ and dialect-units, 
and even “horde-groups’”’ (cf. p. 50), makes this part of the discussion useless to anyone 
looking for serious information on the subject. (For example, “clans” and “‘hordes”’ 
are equated on page 79, and again on page 131 in reference to the ‘‘Kalpu and Rerat- 
jingu”—which are actually mada, linguistic units, and not mala or clans.) The western 
Arnhem Land linguistic position is also misrepresented (p. 75). There is no excuse for 
this, when so much is now known of the Arnhem Landers. No reference is made, for 
instance, to Warner’s classic study (except by Elkin in his Introduction—which, as he 
points out in reviewing this volume in Oceania, XXVIII, 2, 1957, was written some 
time ago), which would have helped the author to clarify his interpretation of eastern 
Arnhem Land social organization, mythology, and ritual—or, for that matter, the 
distinction which these Aborigines draw between physical and spiritual factors in 
conception (cf. pp. 69-70). 

Chaseling has some interesting material; his first-hand accounts of what he saw 
and heard are quite vivid and sympathetically reported, but he didn’t know how to 
explore this fascinating situation, how to systematize his enquiries, or how to com 
municate his findings. To take one example, the singing after the death of Mau’s son 
(pp. 119-21): there is no mention of the predominantly dua association of “Buralkor’”’ 
(Bralgu), nor of the fact that Mau’s dead son, like Mau himself and his father Wonggu, 
belonged to the dua moiety—so that the sudden reference to the ‘‘Yiritja’’ moiety 
(p. 121) could be misinterpreted. This episode, like others, could have been made mor 
intelligible by placing it in a more coherent and less disjointed context—without 
affecting its readability but, if anything, enhancing it. 

All this means that readers should be wary. The volume will be useful only to those 
who already know enough about the region to see the material in perspective, or who 
want to be entertained and aren’t over-critical. I regret having to say this because the 
Methodist missionaries in this area have a well-deserved reputation for their tolerant 
approach, and my husband and I have every reason to be grateful for their hospitality 
and help (not, however, as the unnamed anthropologist on e.g. p. 94!). The Reverend 
Chaseling himself, as in an earlier pamphlet designed for children (Children of Arnhem 
Land), stresses the need for appreciation and understanding of Aboriginal traditiona! 
ways (e.g., pp. 19, 170)—even though, typically, he would prefer to speak here o! 
“proto-religion” rather than of “religion” (p. 167). But interest and goodwill alone are 
not enough—as this book, falling so far short of what it could have been, clearly 


testifies. 


Naven. GreGorRY Bateson. (Second Edition.) Stanford: Stanford University Pres 
1958. xix, 312 pp., 6 figures, diagram, 28 plates, glossary. $6.00. 


Reviewed by MELForD E. Spiro, University of Washington 


Naven, it will be recalled, is a ritualized celebration by a mother’s brother ol a 
number of standard cultural acts performed by the latter’s sister’s child. Substantivels 
concerned with describing and analyzing this Iatmul ceremony, Naven is essentiall) 
an essay in anthropological theory and method. The publication of a second edition 
of this book which, in my opinion, is a classic of modern anthropological literature, !s 


to be applauded. 
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Bateson decided—wisely, I believe—not to revise the first edition in accordance 
with his present interests in cybernetics and communications theory. It is to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that the new epilogue, in which he applies these recent developments 
to the concept of schismogenesis and other types of change, is so very brief (22 pages) 
and schematic. This chapter did not succeed in convincing me that they are as useful 
as Bateson apparently believes. 

Despite its tortuous—at times irritating—methodological self-consciousness, 
Naven is as instructive and stimulating on a second reading as it was on the first. The 
serious theorist, and particularly the contemporary structural purist, can responsibly 
ignore in his theorizing the major thesis of this book— ‘. . . the emotional background 
is causally active within a culture . . .’’—only after a careful evaluation of Bateson’s 
structural, functional, and ethological analyses of naven. In our present structural 
phase, can one hope that a new edition of Vaven will revive a sagging interest in “‘ethos”’ 
and related concepts? 


Social Change in the South Pacific: Rarotonga and Aitutaki. ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 268 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by KENNETH P. Emory, Bishop Museum, Honolulu 


This clear and informative report on social change on two islands of the Cook 
Group in Polynesia is based for knowledge of the present period on government records 
and on two months’ intensive field work in 1948-49, mainly at Aitutaki. For the 
historic period the reliance is mainly on the copious missionary records studied at the 
library of the London Missionary Society. 

The major changes which took place under the impact of foreign culture are revealed 
by the contemporary writings. An attempt is made throughout to explain what was 
accepted, what modified, and what rejected, in terms of rewards and punishments on 
the one hand, and of social factors and underlying character structure of the people, 
on the other hand. 

Beaglehole rightly regards this work as a case study of the process of social change 
in an ideal situation for observing and grasping the operating factors. The first period 
of change, vigorously pressed by missionaries, is characterized as a supreme effort to 
alter the Polynesian pattern of culture and personality to “lower middle-class Evan- 
gelical English puritanism.’’ Where compatible, or where adoption promised greater 
rewards or lesser anxieties, there was acceptance. Having instituted change, the 
English missionaries attempted to arrest it at the points where it met with their desires, 
vere frustrated in varying degrees by the different models of behavior set by whalers, 
stranded foreigners, traders, settlers, and finally by those who stepped in to represent 
the foreign powers struggling to gain control. 

An excellent sketch of present-day society, in which the surviving roots of the 
old Polynesian society are indicated, is followed by a discussion of problems now facing 
the inhabitants and steps being considered by the New Zealand Government to meet 
them. 

The main conclusion drawn is that the changes which have taken place are changes 
of content rather than changes in a cultural framework that is basically Polynesian. 
This is due, Beaglehole reasons, to the fact that this group of Polynesians have still 
retained their numbers and their hold on the land and its subsistence economy, and 
are still the great majority of its people. Therefore, their general character structure, 
which tenaciously resists changes that are foreign to their nature, has not been shat- 
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tered by the impact of alien culture, nor obliged to alter drastically for the people to 
maintain their balance. Much of the credit for this can be laid to their “‘easy-goingness”’ 
and other aspects of their character structure which Beaglehole endeavors to uncover 
through the observations of missionaries and anthropologists, and through intelligence 
and Rorschach tests on children. 

How far the findings may be valid, and applicable to other parts of Polynesia, and 
what they might hold for theories of social change, are thoughtfully considered in th 
final section of the book. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Ancient Man in North America. H. M. WorminGtToN. (4th edition, fully revised 
(Denver Museum of Natural History, Popular Series, No. 4.) Denver: Denver 
Museum of Natural History, 1957. xix, 322 pp., 71 illustrations, map, glossary, 
index, extended bibliography. Paper bound $3.65, cloth bound $5.25. 


Reviewed by ALEX D. KRIEGER, Municipal Museum, Riverside, Cali 


Che first three editions of Wormington’s Ancient Man tn North America are alread\ 
so well known to professional and amateur archeologists in both the New and the Old 
Worlds that her work requires no explanation. The fourth edition is not only “fully 
revised” but greatly expanded and as up-to-date as anyone can possibly make it in a 
field which is growing so rapidly. I can do no better than quote some of her own words 
in the Preface: 

“When the first edition of this book appeared 18 vears ago, it was in the nature 
of an experiment. ... The experiment has been most successful, for we have found 
that there are many thousands of persons, with no formal training in archeology, who 
are eager to receive information about the subject if it is presented in a manner ac 
ceptable to the intelligent layman. ... The present edition attempts to... explain 
the many new developments since the third edition appeared in 1949, There have bee! 
many important changes, for the last eight years have been among the most fruitful 
for archeologists concerned with the earliest inhabitants of North America: more 
geologists have become interested in the problems involved; and new dating tech 
niques have been developed. Many gaps in our knowledge still exist, but tremendous 
progress has been made since acceptance was won 30 years ago for the association o! 
artifacts with an extinct fauna in America.” She goes on to explain that in 1939 an 
adequate summary of early man in America could be given in 80 pages with 92 refer 
ences; in 1957 such a summary covers 309 pages even with brief references to many 
of the sites involved, and the bibliography, far from exhaustive, contains 586 titles 
Publications issued since January 1957 are cited in footnotes, and other manuscripts 
were made available to the author before publication. Very fittingly, the book is 
dedicated to Kirk Bryan and Edgar B. Howard. 

There are, of course, a number of points on which one might argue with the author, 
but she has striven to compile data and interpretations with getting into too much con 
troversy. One matter is confusing and will continue to be until archeologists have 
agreed on a workable set of terms, namely, the application of ‘‘Paleo-Indian’”’ and 
“Archaic.’’ There are several divergent opinions on what these terms are to include 
(p. 4), and the related question of how to determine ‘“‘the end of the Pleistocene” 
(pp. 7-10). The Pleistocene may be arbitrarily ended at some 10,000 to 7,000 years ago, 
depending upon whether one chooses to use the Mankato or Valders recessional mor 
aines in the Great Lakes region (a ‘“‘dating”’ difficult to determine in the unglaciated 
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parts of America), or the virtually complete disappearance of characteristic Pleistocene 
fauna about 7,000 years ago (which is of more general utility and more widely recog- 
nizable). In my opinion, the chief criteria of a “‘Paleo-Indian”’ stage are: the presence 
to now-extinct Pleistocene mammals (but not necessarily found in every site investi- 
gated); single-shouldered Sandia and/or fluted projectile points (or any points which 
can be proved to be contemporaneous with them); and the absence of food-grinding 
implements such as mano and milling stone or mortar and pestle. An “Archaic” stage 
or, at first, a “‘Proto-Archaic”’ stage in early postglacial times, according to the re 
viewer's usage) would then be characterized by a notably larger assemblage of artifact 
types, an absence of Sandia and fluted points, a general (but perhaps not complete) 
absence of now-extinct Pleistocene fauna; and the presence of food grinding imple 
ments. Still later, a full “Archaic”? would be generally recognized by the presence of 
polished-stone technology. 

Wormington’s division of the continent into ‘“Paleoeastern” and “Paleowestern” 
traditions will be hard to support. Most of the sites west of the Rocky Mountains 


” 


which she lists under ‘*Paleowestern tradition,” for example, would not fall into a 
*Paleo-Indian” stage, but into ‘“Proto-Archaic”’ and full ‘‘Archaic’’; and the same 
would be true of a few of the sites in the eastern United States and Plains region which 


‘ 


she includes in a ‘‘Paleoeastern tradition.” In a general way, Wormington seems to 
have been led by the presence of fluted points in designating sites as ‘*Paleoeastern,” 
and the absence of such points (but with other suggestions of comparable antiquity) 
in designating sites as ‘‘Paleowestern.”’ Even this is not consistent either as to indicated 
age, culture content, or geographical location. However, one must admit that this is 
very hard going for anyone with the data available, and trust that in time these 
matters will become clearer. 

Likewise, correlations of culture complexes with such climatic stages as ‘‘Ana- 
thermal,” “Altithermal,” and ‘“‘Medithermal” in postglacial times are fraught with 
difficulties and no one can be very certain about them. Perhaps radiocarbon datings 
made independently on geological strata reflecting climatic shifts, and on archeological 
complexes, will eventually show how these phenomena should be correlated, but at 
present they should not be taken too seriously—only as suggestions which may or may 
not be proved. 

Another problem has to do with some projectile-point identifications. In Figure 71, 
ior example, the four specimens are labeled “‘Angostura point,” “Agate Basin points,” 
(2nd and 3rd), and “Browns Valley point.” The first specimen is clearly a Plainview 
point, the second and third are clearly what we have come to know as Angostura and 
Lerma points, respectively, and the fourth is acceptable as a Browns Valley point. In 
other words, there is no recognized type which should be called “Agate Basin,” but 
the specimens from that locality belong to other types already recognized. In Figure 69 
the type designations seem correct, but in Figure 45 the specimen shown is again 
clearly a Plainview point rather than ‘‘Angostura’’; and in Figure 46 the “Agate Basin 
Points” may be identified as mainly Lerma points (a type first recognized by R. S. 
MacNeish), with a few Plainview and Angostura points. As all of these types are of 
approximately equivalent age, in early postglacial times and later than fluted points, 
the chronological implications are of no great importance; the various types have been 
found with extinct species of bison but not definitely with other Pleistocene fauna. 

Several comments are due on the Midland, Texas, discoveries, but as Fred Wendort 
and I have just completed a supplementary study of further work at this site —and 
other radiocarbon datings—it seems unnecessary to include these here. 
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Pleistocene Man at San Diego. GeorGcE F. Carter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1957. 400 pp., 96 figures, 6 tables, map. $8.00. 


Reviewed by ALEX D. KRIEGER, Municipal Museum, Riverside, California 


Since 1950, Professor Carter, a geographer, has published several short papers on 
the question of human occupation in the vicinity of San Diego in southern California 
during “third interglacial” and Wisconsin glacial times. These intriguing papers have 
now been greatly amplified in a well-organized book, replete with idealized stratigraphic 
diagrams of many localities. The Texas Street site in San Diego, best known to anthro 
pologists because it is here that Carter bases his argument for “‘interglacial’’ man in 
America, occupies only one chapter; several other localities, however, are said to 
reveal archeological remains of ‘“‘Wisconsin” age. 

The first 173 pages deal with regional physiographic situations, designed to familiar 
ize the reader with the origins of terraces and other landforms, fluctuations in climat 
and sea level, development of soil types, and so on, in this region in Pliocene and Pleisto 
cene times. Numerous sources are reviewed, not only for the local problems but for 
other sections of the California coast, and for other regions of the earth which present 
comparable climates now and in the past. While not competent to evaluate Carter’s 
conclusions on these matters, the reviewer would urge all geographers and archeolo 
gists to read these sections as an example of thorough background study. 

Carter defines the Wisconsin glacial stage as covering ‘‘all of that period of time 
since the sea abandoned its last set of marine terraces now about 25 feet above present 
sea level”’ (estimated at 60,000 to 80,000 years ago), and ending about 11,000 years ago 
with a rapid rise in sea temperatures (and sea levels) from their glacial lows (p. 5 
Due to difficulties in recognizing multiple subdivisions of the Wisconsin stage 
common problem in unglaciated regions—Carter treats the Wisconsin as two principal 
units: | and II. His Table 6 is in accord with a growing suspicion among glaciologists 
that the many radiocarbon dates now available for the “Wisconsin” apply only to its 
upper half (II). The mid-Wisconsin interstadial, with sea level about 10 feet higher 
than the present (p. 198), is now considered by some to have been of sufficient strength 
to constitute a “fourth interglacial.”” Needless to say, this is a matter of great impor 
tance to archeologists in estimating the time of entry of man into America; I also 
suspect that at least part of the great divergence between Carter’s interpretation 0! 
‘‘Wisconsin”’ events and those of American archeologists may be due to this uncer 
tainty over how inclusive the term ‘“‘Wisconsin”’ should be. 

Turning now to the archeological sections of the book, we find on pages 174-185 
a review of chronology as set forth by M. J. Rogers in 1939 and revised in 1945. Rogers 
is still regarded as the outstanding authority on such problems in southern California, 
but it is notable that Carter omits all other pertinent literature. He modestly concludes 
that he ‘“‘would simply correct his [Rogers’ 1939] time scale, multiplying by as much 
as 10 for the San Dieguito periods, placing the Shell Midden (equals La Jolla) period 
prior to that, and including still an earlier culture in the third interglacial.’’ When 
we realize that Rogers’ San Dieguito I and II includes only crude percussion-shaped 
stone tools but no food-grinding implements such as mortars, pestles, ‘‘metates’”’ and 
manos, and that La Jolla includes not only shell middens but numerous food-grinding 
implements of the kinds just mentioned, the amazement of archeologists over Carter’ 
chronology is understandable. Or, stated differently, he would have mortars a! 
pestles, manos and milling stones (he continues to use the erroneous and outmode: 
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term ‘‘metate” for the milling stone) in use throughout the Wisconsin and up to the 
present, a duration of something like 80,000 years! Not only this, but he would have 
the La Jolla and San Dieguito cultures co-existing in the San Diego area for tens of 
thousands of years, without the San Dieguito acquiring the use of food-grinding 
implements from La Jolla. Not only is this incredible in itself, but an age of some 80,000 
years for food-grinding implements here would be at least eight times as long as can be 
proved for any other part of America, or even the Old World. (Without discussing the 
matter here, I feel that there is abundant evidence in the Great Plains and Southwest 
that manos and milling stones first appear between 9,000 and 10,000 years ago; they 
ire not certainly present with the Folsom artifacts but are definitely present shortly 
after and dated by radiocarbon in several instances). 

Obviously there is something terribly wrong with such a chronology and Carter 
neglects to discuss it in terms of other, much more firmly determined situations in 
America. We must, however, now turn to the Texas Street site, where the “third 
interglacial culture” is alleged to exist. It should be emphasized at the outset that the 
mere idea of man existing in America at such a time would once have called up bitter 
denunciations from many anthropologists; on the other hand, there are now many 
of us who would be more than willing to consider this possibility, provided a good case 
can be made for it and reported with detailed field data, photographs, and the like. 
The chapter on Texas Street, however, was not written to inform the reader of what 
was found, but to convince him that the evidence for man here is so overwhelming 
that no one can reasonably doubt it. 

There has been some confusion as to whether the Texas Street site is a terrace or a 
ian. Actually it is both. At some remote time the San Diego River filled its valley to a 
level now about 133 feet above sea level at the site, but while this was going on a short, 
steep, side valley was bringing down masses of cobblestones and sand from time to 
time from a thick layer of cemented Pliocene gravel at the top of the mesa on which a 
large part of the city now lies (see photo, Fig. 71). This redeposited Pliocene material 
is seen as a series of gravel lenses (“‘fanglomerate’’) interdigitated with the main valley 
terrace material (Fig. 73-B); and doubtless the other short side valleys were doing the 
same thing as at Texas Street. 

Carter considers that sea stands of about 25 and 60 feet above the present both 
occurred during the “third interglacial.” He also rules out any appreciable change in 
land elevation since at least as far back as mid-Pleistocene. Ii the land was stable, it is 
difficult to see how either a 25-foot or a 60-foot rise in sea level could account for a 
valley fill now over 130 feet above the sea. A 25-foot rise would have brought the sea 
quite close to Texas Street, and a 60-foot rise would have brought it up the valley well 
beyond the site. I cannot visualize a situation in which a river some 100 feet deep (or 
even 65 feet deep) could have flowed on top of the ocean to deposit this valley fill. 
Furthermore, if the terrace and fan are interglacial at all, there should be ample evi- 
dence of higher sea stands in the form of marine shells at the corresponding elevations. 

An alternative, not discussed, is that the terrace was formed by a large river during 
a glacial stage. Perhaps such a river actually flowed several miles farther westward to 
reach a lower sea. This would make more sense, both from the point of view of the 
relative elevations and the absence (?) of marine remains in the fills. The C-14 date 
of greater than 38,000 years, obtained on charcoal (Fig. 73-A), is of small help: it 
merely shows that the terrace and fan have been there a very long time. In short, the 
data presented so far for placing the site in a third interglacial stage are very unsatisly- 
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ing. From the relative elevations and arguments given, it could almost as well be placed 
in the second interglacial; and alternatively, a case might be made out for correlation 
with a glacial stage instead. 

Turning to the archeological problem, on page 314 it is said that ‘‘Evidence of the 
presence of man is found throughout the alluvium of the last valley fill from the basal 
sands and gravels to the surface. The evidence consists of four parts: stone artifacts, 
hearths, food refuse, and burned rock. Burned rock is the most striking feature of the 
deposit.’’ First it may be noted that despite the potential importance of the site, no 
excavation of any kind was made. (The word “‘Excavated”’ in Figure 72 applies to 
removal of thousands of tons of the deposit by machinery to prevent sliding of the 
alluvium). Rather, “Broken rock has been picked up from the talus [resulting from th« 
(p. 321). 

rhe discussion of artifacts (pp. 321-346) is replete with confident statements about 
a ‘fixed pattern” of fracturing which can only have resulted from human intelligence, 
with force applied by the human arm. Space will not permit an adequate review of th« 


machine excavations] and dug out of the faces of the benches’ 


points raised, but we may concentrate on a few. Carter asks: ‘‘Do gravels of identica! 
lithology, but of impossible age for man, produce similar results [to those at Texas 
Street|?”’ Then: ‘“‘There is a concentration of broken rock here that is not found in the 
Eocene and Pliocene gravel deposits of identical lithic materials.”” The reviewer has 
on several occasions found rock fractured in ways quite comparable to those at Texas 
Street, from Miocene and Pliocene gravels in Texas. While this is not a case of “identi 
cal lithology”’ it calls for similar explanations of how rock may be fractured into crude 
‘cores,”’ ‘“‘flakes,”’ ‘‘bifacially-flaked cobbles” and the like by natural forces. Studies oi 
such phenomena by H. Hazzeldine Warren, Kenneth Oakley and others have shown 
how flints can undergo multiple fracturing—even flaking—through pressures supplied 
by forces of water, soil creep, frost action, and root growth. 

The Eocene gravel across Mission Valley from Texas Street, and the Pliocene gravel 
on the San Diego mesa which is the direct source of the Texas Street “‘fanglomerates,”’ 
do not reveal much fracturing of their cobbles. There is a simple explanation for this 
which Carter does not mention. We can assume that the Eocene and Pliocene gravels 
were deposited by streams of low gradient in normal fashion. The cobbles and gravel 
of Texas Street, on the other hand, reached the fan by erosion of the adjacent mesa 
The ‘‘fanglomerates”’ began to accumulate at some 60 feet above sea level with gravel 
brought down nearly 300 feet in a distance which, at first, could hardly have been as 
much as 100 yards. As the fan grew to about 130 feet above sea level, this gulley cut 
farther into the mesa but it is still only a quarter-mile or less in length (see photo, Fig 
71). The point here is that, whatever the amount of cobble breakage there was in the 
original Pliocene gravel on the mesa top, strong forces of rain water rushing down a 
terrifically steep gradient must have immeasurably increased this breakage. If under 
cutting of the Pliocene cap occurred, masses of cobbles may have dropped straight 
down on one another. This condition need not explain all the fracturing in the fan, tor 
the use of power machinery on the fan itself undoubtedly caused more of it on the 
faces and benches; the forces of soil creep could have caused more (although Carter 
discounts this); and frost action long ago could have caused still more. While no real 
frost occurs in this area today, Carter is unjustified in adding that ‘tnor was there an) 
during the Pleistocene”’ (p. 323). There remains a possibility that man fractured some 
of the ‘“‘artifacts’”’ but one wonders how the force of the human arm can be distinguished 
from the other forces mentioned above. That some of the cores and flakes illustrated 
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Figures 76-77 and 80-89 have sharp edges is not surprising; the Pliocene gravel did 
not move far enough for stream-wearing, and the other forces would have produced 
sharp edges on the spot. 

On page 329 Carter cites Barnes’ experiments in England with natural as opposed 
to human fracturing. Where Barnes found that bifacially-flaked tools were made with 
an angle of force much lower than 90 , Carter says that at Texas Street the angle was 
‘normally about 90°’. Again, this is what would be expected from cobbles banging 
against one another. In several instances, comparisons are made with Mexican archeo- 
logical cores and long prismatic flakes of obsidian; this is not only exceedingly far- 
ietched in itself, but in other cases Carter denies that experiments made on flint have 
any direct application to the Texas Street quartzite ‘‘industry.”’ As to the proportions 
of fractured porphyry and quartzite—the 


selection of materials’’—one may wonder 
what the patterns of breakage would be if cobbles of both materials were subjected 
experimentally to equal force. 

One last point is that the objects with plural facets are obviously the result of 
selection in the field. Many of us who have visited the site have been impressed by 
the fact that, if one wanted to collect splinters of rock with only one or two facets, 
thousands could be collected in a single day. Those with three or more facets would 
be less numerous, and so on. 

At any rate, the objects shown in Figures 76-77 and 80-89 speak rather well for 
themselves. To most of us they are wholly unconvincing as products of man—especi- 
ally to those who have studied the physical conditions at the site. This by no means 
proves that there are no artifacts there, but certainly Carter’s designation of this 
material as a “Lower Paleolithic industry” is utterly without foundation. European 
Lower Paleolithic artifacts are incomparably better made, with definite patterns of 
shape and chipping. If the Texas Street material is in any part man-made, it must be 
on the *‘Eolithic” level, as Greenman has already pointed out (Amer. Antiq. 22: 298). 

Any decision on the “‘artifacts’’ must depend on how they can be associated with 
other evidences of man, such as hearths and food remains. The first questions that 
come to mind are: how many hearths are there in the site; at what levels do they occur; 
what do they look like; and what is found in them? None of these questions is ans- 
wered. Instead, we have pages of generalizations about ‘“‘hearths”’ occurring ‘‘through- 
out the deposit.’ There are said to be two types of hearths (p. 317) but it is far from 
clear whether these are merely large and small, or areas of charcoal versus areas of 
“fire-reddened and heat-spalled boulders.’ After three trips to Texas Street (the first 
with Carter in 1954) and talking to several persons who have visited the site, I have 
been unable to discover whether there are more than the four “fire levels’ shown in 
the chart supplied Carter by B. E. McCown of San Diego (Fig. 73-A), and the two 
areas of “‘burned rock” shown in Figure 73-B. Nevertheless, on pages 314-319 we have 
numerous statements such as the following to convince the reader that the site is 
loaded with “thearths”: ““The burned rock at Texas Street is localized and often asso- 
ciated with artifacts and charcoal”; “At Texas Street the burned rock often lies along- 
side unburned rock”; “However, in view of the very many fires in this site’’; “In the 
fanglomerates, hearths are especially common on the weathered surfaces’’; ““Hearths 
are exposed at all levels in the fanglomerates from the bottom to the top... . their 
oval plan and frequently basined cross-section are typical features of the hearths’’; and 
“There is a long series of hearths in the silty sands overlying the basal sands in the 
fan area... .”’ (the italics are mine). While one “hearth” is a thin charcoal lens exposed 
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for at least 270 feet along one of the bench faces, it is also said that “‘Individual hearths 
may be scooped-out basin-shaped areas 16 to 18 inches across, or simply flat-surface 
burned areas (see Figure 74).’’ The basin-shaped charcoal lens in Figure 74, then, must 
be one of those 16 to 18 inches across, but it is the only basin-shaped lens I have seen 
there and there are no details of what was found in it except that the caption reads 
‘“‘Quartzite flakes and cores are commonly found around these hearths and burned 
bone and marine shells are occasionally found in them.” This of course does not mean 
that such materials were found in this particular hearth; it is merely another generali 
zation designed to mislead the reader. Neither can one understand how an “‘oval plan” 
can be determined for any “hearth” without excavating into the bank. 

There are also some references to “shell and bone refuse.”” The burned bone, so 
far as I can determine, consists of a single bone fragment about a half-inch long, found 
by McCown. A few bits of disintegrated marine shell, also found by McCown, hav 
been identified as a species now found in warmer waters in Mexico, but McCown has 
told me that these bits were perhaps washed down from the mesa above. In addition, 
it is said that ‘‘Large fragments of whale rib bones have also been frequently found 
in this site in the vicinity of these hearths,” by Mrs. F. Curtis (p. 320). Here is another 
gross exaggeration. Mrs. Curtis states that she has visited the locality but once, very 
briefly, and found a single bit of spongy bone about 1} inches long. 

The reviewer can think of no excuse for the absence of a detailed account of the 
“hearths” and the objects, if any, found in them. The simplest archeological procedur« 
would have required that the various “hearths” be mapped, numbered, and described 
as to their contents, if any. As it is, we have only these exaggerated statements about 
the ‘‘hearths”’ in general, with no provenience data and no specific associations. 

Several competent observers have declared that the long, thin charcoal lenses ar 
obviously the result of natural fires. If so, occurrences of burned rock would be readil\ 
understandable. Although it is said (p. 314) that “The burned rock at Texas Street 
is localized and often associated with artifacts and charcoal,” anyone who visits thi 
site will notice that the long charcoal lenses have little if any burned rock, while con 
versely the concentrations of pinkish (burned ?) rock have little if any charcoal. [i 
actual artifacts have been found in any of the “burned-rock”’ concentrations, no one 
knows what they look like. On page 314 it is admitted that forest fires may have 
“roasted” rocks on the Pliocene mesa surface and that this material may have washed 
into the fan deposit. However, ‘this should not have occurred only in times and places 
where man was present, and should not have been selective as to rock type.” In other 
words, it is first decided that man was present, because of the highly controversial 
“artifacts” and ‘‘food remains,’”’ and then decided that only man could have burned 
the rocks. As to selection, could it not be that porphyry was simply less resistant to 
heat than quartzite, rather than that man “selected” porphyry for hearth stones? 
[t may be added that the mountains of southern California, including those inland 
from San Diego, are largely made of up granites, porphyries, and rhyolites which ar 
naturally of colors ranging from cream to pinkish colors; and while some of the Texas 
Street rocks may be burned, others may only be weathered. 

My final conclusions are that Rogers’ La Jolla culture can be safely kept in post- 
glacial times; that Rogers’ San Dieguito stages can be kept in late Wisconsin and earls 
postglacial times; and that, if there is any case for the presence of man in “third inte! 
glacial’’ times or the greater part of the Wisconsin glacial stage at San Diego, it has 
been so poorly presented that few archeologists will have any faith in it. 
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Stone Artifacts at and Near the Finley Site, Near Eden, Wyoming. LINTON SATTER- 
THWAITE. (Museum Monographs). Philadelphia: The University Museum, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1957. iv, 27 pp., 5 figures, 3 tables. $.75. 


Reviewed by E. Mott Davis, The University of Texas 


The Finley site, which was investigated in 1940-41, is the type station for Eden 
points and hence is one of the key Paleo-Indian sites. Heretofore the published evidence 
on the site has provided great detail on the geologic situation surrounding the finds, 
hut tantalizingly little concrete information about the finds themselves, Satterthwaite 
has now filled the gap with a concise presentation, in reference form, of the factual 
data on the Finley site artifacts—mainly Scottsbluff and Eden points. This brief 
statement includes tables and discussions covering the data on stratigraphy, artifact 
description, provenience, typology and possible function, and possibilities for future 
work. Photographs and outline drawings are included. 

This is just the information needed, in a form that can be used. However, the 
illustrative material is disappointing: one misses a map of the site and large-scale 
illustrations of the points. They are available in earlier preliminary statements, but 
are necessary adjuncts to the present report and should have been included with it. 
Nevertheless, thanks to Satterthwaite, all the essential information on the Finley site 
is now available and cross-referenced, and Finley thereby becomes one of the few 
‘Paleo-Eastern”’ sties for which this statement can be made. 


Danger Cave. JessE D. JENNINGS. (University of Utah Anthropological Papers, No. 
27.) Salt Lake City. University of Utah Press, 1957. xii, 328 pp., appendices, 246 
figures, frontispiece, 31 tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert F. HeE1zER, University of California, Berkeley 


There is no doubt but that the Danger Cave report will be ranked as a classic in 
\merican archeology. It combines full and precise description with analysis based 
upon stratigraphy, and these bones are clothed with plenty of theoretical meat. The 
broad theoretical basis is Jennings’ concept of the “Desert culture,” a way of life 
which reflects the cultural adaptation to the semiarid Great Basin environment. 
Steward long ago pointed to the sociopolitical limitations imposed by the Great Basin 
biome, and the Desert culture is a similar concept which is projected back in time 
10,000 years. The idea is interesting—compare the several theories of the origin and 
development of Arctic Eskimo culture which occupies an equally restrictive environ- 
ment, or the adaptation of the Marsh Arabs of southern Iraq as recently described by 
Gavin Maxwell in People of the Reeds. These people are called Ma’dan, “‘a term used 
to define not a tribe but a way of life... .” 

The report describes several dry closed sites, the most important of which is 
Danger Cave. From the five main layers which are labeled Danger I-V, came 2678 
whole and fragmentary flaked implements (stemmed, expanding base points pre- 
dominate in older levels; stemless, ovoid, or ovate lanceolate forms prevail in later 
times), with lesser numbers of basketry fragments (twining is oldest, coiling appears 
later), bones of food animals (ungulates predominate, rabbits come second), and num- 
erous minor cordage, leather, and wood artifacts. 

Dating is by 12 radiocarbon measurements which Jennings now accepts—a decision 
he reached only after deciding that these could not be correlated with generally ac- 
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cepted local late Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene geological events and time-reckoning. 
Jennings’ compact summary and weighing of geological data on Lake Bonneville’s 
history is lucidly and objectively presented, and he argues convincingly that the 
effects of the Mankato advance were very weakly registered here, and that the Provo 
terrace-Mankato correlation in the Bonneville basin is in error. 

The major “bias” (as Jennings terms it) of the report is the concept of the early 
establishment and persistence through time of the Desert culture which is a cultural 
mold into which the desert dwellers were forced, and which therefore became a “‘tradi 
tion.”’ Probably this orientation accounts for what may seem to be the failure to 
emphasize intrasite cultural development. Perhaps also for this reason, the distribu 
tional analyses are not squeezed for all they might be as regards culture-historica! 
connections. Jennings is writing to a thesis, and in so doing blazes a new trail of inter 
pretation and perspective; if in these respects it diverges from the “standard” archeo 


logical monograph, this seems to the reviewer to be all for the good. 


An Archeological Survey of the Fremont Area. JAMES H. GUNNERSON. (Anthropological! 
Papers, No. 28.) Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1957. vi, 154 pp., 30 
figs., 6 tables, $3.00. 


Two Fremont Sites and Their Position in Southwestern Prehistory. DEE C. TAYLor 
\nthropological Papers, No. 29.) Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1957 


xi, 185 pp., 2 appendices, 57 figs., 15 tables, $3.50. 


The Glen Canyon Survey in 1957. Ropert H. Lister. (Anthropological Papers, No 
30; Glen Canyon Series No. 1.) Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1958 
vi, 57 pp., 24 figs., 2 tables. $1.25. 


Reviewed by CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN, University of California, Los Angele 


\ considerable body of useful data comes to publication in these three reports, 
all of which result from recent field work done by the University of Utah in the eastern 
half of the state. 

The bulk of Gunnerson’s report consists of site descriptions pertaining to the 
archeology of the Fremont area; collections from the sites are also described and the 
material is placed in the context of previous work in the region. The new information 
amplifies our knowledge of the Fremont culture, particularly in respect to areal extent 
and internal variability. 

laylor’s monograph gives detailed information on the excavation of two Fremont 
sites. The sites are of particular interest since they are in the western margins of the 
Fremont area and yet yield a number of specific Fremont features, including elaborat: 
clay figurines. Taylor sees the Fremont culture as developing out of a Formative Fre 
mont which shared features with Basketmaker III and the Desert Culture base. 

Lister’s report is the initial publication of what is expected to be a long-term in 
vestigation of the area to be flooded by the Glen Canyon project. This first report 
outlines the nature of the archeological sites in the region and gives a brief summary o! 
the artifacts found. Detailed descriptions and excavation reports will appear subs« 
quently, Lister suggests that the area will throw light on Fremont-Anasazi relatio! 
ships, since it is intermediate geographically and has some artifact similarities with 


both regions. 
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Norre Fjand: An Early Iron-Age Village Site in West Jutland. GupmMuNpD Hatt. (Ark- 
aeologisk-kunsthistoriske Skrifter, Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Bind 2, no. 2.) Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1957. 382 pp., 345 figures, 21 
plates. kr 120.00. 

Reviewed by RoBERT W. Enricn, Brooklyn College 


In this well presented and detailed report, written in English, Gudmund Hatt de- 
scribes his excavation of an Iron Age village site just south of the inlet of Nissum 
Fjord in West Jutland. He conducted preliminary soundings in 1934 and major digging 
in 1938, 1939, 1940. In all he uncovered an area of some 2,200 square meters, which 
seems to represent the heart of the settlement, to a depth of 1} to 2 meters. He was 
able to identify the remains of 55 different huts, not all of which could be fully exca- 
vated, for some ran outside the boundaries of his cut. Several showed superposition 
and indicated continuous occupation. A contemporaneous burial ground containing 
16 graves lay some 150 meters to the east. 

Hatt sees this village as founded in the Pre-Roman Iron Age, probably in the 
second century B.C., and as lasting into the later part of the Early Roman Iron Age, 
probably into the second century A.D. Ard furrows and the presence of net sinkers 
indicate that the villagers depended heavily on both fishing and agriculture, and in 
three large houses, each belonging to a different phase, were byres equipped with 
cattle stalls. Cattle were certainly known and were probably used for plowing. Hoes 
suggest more than one type of cultivation. 

Each hut and grave unit is described separately and in detail. There are 163 field 
photographs accompanying the descriptions as text figures and a separate section on 
the pottery includes 166 photographs and drawings. There is also a brief resumé of 
the animal remains. Holger Rasmussen, in a short chapter entitled “Fishing at Norre 
Fjand,” compares present and historically known practices with those indicated by 
the archeological findings. Hatt’s concluding chapter contains a comparative discussion 
of house types in northern Europe, and traces the occurrence of the three-aisled type 
back to the Neolithic Period. 

The 21 plates (which are really folding maps of the site) and plans of the houses 
and graves are bound separately. 

Norre Fjand is a handsome excavation report which should prove valuable to the 
student or excavator of settlement sites in northern Europe, particularly those of the 
Early Iron Age. 


Sicily Before the Greeks. L. BERNABO Brea. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1958. 258 pp., 50 drawings, 7 maps, 78 photographs. 
$5.00. 


Denmark Before the Vikings. OLE KLinpt-JENSEN. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1958. 212 pp., 15 drawings, map, 73 photographs. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by GupMuND Hatt, Copenhagen, Denmark 


“Ancient Peoples and Places” is the name of an ambitious undertaking which 
promises to “combine all the properties of an up-to-date archeological text-book and 
a clear readable account for the interested layman.” This promise is honestly kept in 
Brea’s book on Sicily before the Greeks. This is a useful introduction to the prehistory 
of Sicily not only for the layman but also for the archeologist. And as Sicily is an 
important part of the Mediterranean world, its prehistory is essential to a true under- 
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standing of Mediterranean culture and happenings in Western Europe. Brea’s book 
is dedicated to V. Gordon Childe, and his excellent style may remind the reader ot 
this eminent archeological author. 

The stream of cultural influence from the east does not explain everything in 
Mediterranean civilization, for culture contributions of a local character added com 
plications. Brea points out survivals or revivals of earlier local cultures. 

Klindt-Jensen’s book on Denmark attempts to cover a very large subject in very 
restricted space. It is written in an entertaining style and will probably appeal to a 
general public, but the archeologist may think that it says rather little about pre 
historic agriculture, which Danish archeologists have studied with important results 
He may also find that prehistoric house-building is somewhat slightly treated. 


Skeletal Age Changes in Young American Males: Analysis from the Standpoint of Ag 
Identification. THomMAS W. McKern and T. D. Stewart. (Technical Report 
EP-45, Quartermaster Research & Development Center, Environmental Prote: 
tion Research Division.) Natick, Massachusetts: Headquarters Quartermaste: 
Research & Development Command, 1957. viii, 179 pp., 87 figures, 52 tables. n.p 


Reviewed by SHEILAGH THOMPSON Brooks, Berkeley, California 


The authors have assessed the qualitative maturation processes of the cranial and 
post-cranial skeleton for determining the chronological age of the individual at death 
Their sample consists of 375 identified skeletal remains of young American males 
Brief histories of earlier research and the conclusions of various authors are discussed, 
after which the major maturational features of epiphyseal closure, as observed in the 
sample, are quantitatively analyzed. 

The chapter on suture closure confirms the recent conclusions of other authors 
Closure of the cranial and facial sutures is erratic and “‘has only a very general relation 
ship with age.” The division of the extremities into two groups—those with epiphyses 
showing early union and those with epiphyses showing delayed union—is a more 
definitive approach to assessing skeletal age of young individuals. Tables and photo 
graphs demonstrate the ages at which the epiphyses of the axial and appendicular 
skeleton pass through the stages of union from 0 to 4. Utilizing these data, the ages o! 
unidentified skeletal material between 17 and about 30 years can be determined with 
reasonable accuracy. 

The method of interpreting maturation processes of the pubic symphysis on the 
basis of three components will be clearer for nonusers of Todd’s system, and for users 
of Todd an easy shift to quantify their age determinations. As with Todd, there is no 
provision for anomalous symphyseal faces, and as the authors have pointed out, the 
data for age groups over 30 are incomplete. With minor adjustments the pattern of th 
three components will probably fit the symphyseal changes of the female symphysis 
pubis. 

The detailed consideration of lipping and other bony exostoses concurrent with 
post-epiphyseal junction is excellent and will aid age determination of skeletal materia! 
over 23 years of age. 

The scoring chart is based on totaling the score of the stages 0 to 4 for 40 epiphyses 
and sutures, and the three components of the pubic symphysis. Its usefulness is open 
to question, as 20 percent of the chart’s scoring is based on the stages of closure of the 
cranial sutures. 

Physical anthropologists will find these data of inestimable use in working with the 
age groups from 17 to 30 years, where earlier standards of maturation are often co! 
tradictory. 
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Report of the Seventh Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language Study. 
Paut L. Garvin (Ed.). (Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics No. 9.) 
Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1957. vii, 232 pp., appendices. $3.50. 


Reviewed by D. H. Hymes, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


A tour of this monograph reveals several points of interest for anthropologists: 

Ward Goodenough, “Cultural Anthropology and Linguistics,” states that the 
anthropologist’s basic task is to describe specific cultures. Much ethnography is in- 
escapably descriptive semantics; the methodological problem of ethnography seems 
identical with that of linguistics. Both must construct a theory of how a culture 
language) is organized by those who share it. This view of descriptive ethnography 
as not “mere’’ description, but as the theoretical model for a special case, links it to 
recent currents in linguistics (Pike’s “‘emic’’ analysis, Chomsky’s transformational 
grammar). 

Fred W. Householder, Jr., “Rough Justice in Linguistics,’ notes that the hard 
core of American linguists are progressing away from the attitudes of ‘oppressed 
minorities and new religious sects” toward acceptance of Pierce’s dictum, ‘‘Do not 
block the way of inquiry.”’ The trend toward Rough Justice implies less fixation on 
means, less dogmatic debate about methods, more readiness to consider all data and 
all types of criteria. I hope this Householder coinage will have the success of his earlier 
classification of linguistic viewpoints into ‘‘God’s truth” and “hocus pocus.” 

Alphonse G. Juilland (and Eugene Elliott), ‘‘Perspectives of Linguistic Science,” 
explains differences in American and European linguistic traditions by the one having 
to establish the forms of unwritten data, the other having the established forms of 
writing as a starting point. But if meaning and philology recently have seemed no 
part of American work, this has not always been so, and their current absence shows 
more the position and pronouncements of a few than an accurate picture of the whole. 
Juilland is right that ‘‘The disunity of linguistics has arisen from an unduly narrow 
conception of the nature of science in relation to its object,” but this stems from 
theoretical bias rather than from exigencies of fieldwork. It is precisely the anthro- 
pological linguists, who have had to deal with unwritten languages, who have never 
lost sight of the importance of meaning, texts, and dictionaries. This aside, Juilland 
makes many good points. 

Kemp Malone, “Linguistics and Humanistic Study,’ justifies linguistic study 
lor its own sake, since no study can flourish unless it is so pursued. 

Robert L. Lado, ‘‘Problems in Learning the Culture,” applies Pike’s trimodal ap- 
proach to learning the patterns of a foreign culture. Leonard Newmark’s paper, “The 
Word as a Descriptive Unit,” and its subsequent discussion, show that linguistics, like 
other fields, still has grave problems in cross-cultural identification of units. 


Proto-Mixtecan. RoBert E. Loncacre. (Part III, International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 23, No. 4) (Publication 5, Indiana University Research Center 
in Anthropology, Folklore, & Linguistics). Bloomington: Indiana University Re- 
search Center, 1957. vii, 195 pp. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Maria TERESA FERNANDEZ DE MIRANDO, 
Museo Nacional de Antropologta 


Che main object of Longacre’s thesis is to demonstrate “that Mixtec, Cuicatec 
and Trique reconstruct as a well-defined group with no obvious subgrouping of any 
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two languages as opposed to the third,” although he states that ‘This study leaves 
open the question as to whether Amuzgo reconstructs in the same relative time-depth 
with the other three languages or whether it represents a slightly earlier layering—in 
which case Amuzgo-Mixtecan might form a sort of Macro-Mixtecan family within 
tiie Olmecan stock.” If it should prove possible to reconstruct Amuzgo in the same 
time-depth as the other three languages, its incorporation would modify the present 
study; but in case Amuzgo should reconstruct on an earlier layer, “‘the systematic 
incorporation of Amuzgo into the reconstructions of ‘Proto-Macro-Mixtecan’ will not 
seriously affect the reconstructions of Proto-Mixtecan proper as here presented.”’ 

According to this study, Proto-Mixtecan has 27 phonemes: 16 consonants, 7 vowels, 
and 4 tones. When Longacre deals with the probable phonetic nature of the proto 
phonemes, he states that ‘‘The comparative method reconstructs the phonemes of ai 
extinct language, not its phonetics.”’ He is aware of the different phonological develop 
ments of proto-syllables, whether ultimate or penultimate, and is therefore successful! 
in studying them separately. 

Though Longacre’s phonological reconstruction is very thorough, it seems quit: 
complicated, not only for the sound relations themselves but for the large number o 
postulated alternants. His phonemic proto-system appears too simplified. Perhaps 
he had reconstructed some more proto-phonemes, his phonology could have bee: 
simpler. In this case some of the alternants would probably disappear, though the 


svstem would be less symmetrical. 


The History of the Study of Paleo-Asiatic Languages. 1. S. Voovix. Moscow-Leningrad 
\cademy of Sciences USSR—Institute of Linguistics, 1954. 163 pp. 7 Rubles, 30 
Kopecks 

Reviewed by ROBERT AUSTERLITZ, Columbia University 


The Paleosiberian languages were described in this journal by Roman Jakobson 
in 1942, The term Paleo-Asiatic is wider only in the sense that it also includes Aleut 
and Eskimo. Some may question just how Asiatic Eskimo is; to them, let it be said 
that the entire terminology is arbitrary. 

Vdovin tells how interest in these languages developed in the older Russia and how 
their study assumed scientific proportions. He is a chronicler rather than a historiog 
rapher, and some readers may miss the interesting cultural aspects of Russia’s eastward 
expansion; others may miss a discussion of the cultural forces from outside Russia 
(e.g., Leibniz). But the chronicler rewards us by providing interesting biographical! 
data and by stressing the importance of such figures as TatiS¢ev, KraSeninikov, and 
Krestitin—and the Russians in general. Until now, general knowledge about the earlict 
periods was centered around the contributions of Scandinavians, Balts, and Western 
Europeans 

The three men who, properly speaking, lifted the Paleo-Asiatic languages from 
obscurity were V. G. Bogoraz (1865-1936, Chukchi, Koryak, Eskimo), V. I. Jochelson 
(1855-1940, Yukagir, Koryak, Aleut), and L. Ya. Sternberg (1864-1927, Gilyvak 
\ll three are known to Americanists, all belonged to the early group called ‘‘nihilists,” 
and all were exiled to (North-)Eastern Siberia, where their interest was focused first 
on the social institutions of the natives and later only on folklore. Not one was a 
trained linguist, and while their production is monumental, the linguistic side of th 
work is often amateurish. These men and their achievements are objectively discuss: 
but with a slight and understandable grain of hero-worship. What they did for Eastern 
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Siberia was more or less done for Ket and Kott (in Western Siberia) by M. A. Castrén 
1813-52) during a previous generation. 

During the Soviet period, politically and culturally motivated interest in these 
inguages Was revived. 1934 saw the publication of the most valuable book we have on 
them: The Languages and Literatures of the Paleo-Asiatic Peoples. The two outstanding 
figures of that period, in this reviewer’s opinion, were N. K. Karger (for Ket) and E. A. 
Kreinovié (for Gilyak). But since Vdovin’s historical treatment stops in the early 
twentieth century, neither the period nor its products is discussed. Let us hope that 
these omissions as well as those of foreigners such as K. Donner (for Ket), A. Nakanome, 
M. Takahasi, and T. Hattori (for Gilyak) will soon be united by the author into a 
second volume. (The Gilyaks: Their Legends and Customs [Sapporo: Nire], by Takesi 
Hattori, appeared in 1956 [in Japanese]. It contains a concise and informative history 
i Gilyak studies, pp. 157-76.) 

Two appendices contain highly interesting information on the wealth of unpub 
lished materials in various archives in the USSR. 


ART AND MYTHOLOGY 


Robert Woods Bliss Collection: Pre-Columbian Art. S. K. LovtHrop, W. F. Fosuac, and 
Joy Mauter. London: Phaidon Press Ltd., 1957. 284 pp., 31 figures, frontispiece, 
270 illustrations, maps. $30.00 


Reviewed by GEORGE KUBLER, Vale University 


Chis volume is the most sumptuous presentation of works of American Indian art 
in publishing history anywhere: one can compare to it only the colored facsimiles of 
Mexican manuscripts financed by the Duc de Loubat and printed in Rome at the be- 
ginning of this century. 

The controversy between anthropologists and art museums over the modes of 
exploiting archeological evidence will not be stilled by it. Anthropologists have com- 
plained that art collectors unwittingly encourage the separation of evidence from 
context, and that art collecting leads to inflationary pricing and to the destruction of 
archeological possibilities by illicit excavation. To these arguments the collector will 
reply, and with him the art museum curators and the art dealers, that valuable mani 
lestations of esthetic activity are deformed, blurred, and stilled by being classed in 
context as anthropological documents. All would agree that the anthropologist is 
generally interested in such manifestations more as illustrations of ideas about culture 
than as prima facie statements about the nature of experience itself taken independently 
of culture. 

Whose requirement is final—the ceramic stratigrapher’s chronological needs or 
the humanist’s search for forgotten or neglected domains of feeling? Whose evidence 
s more compelling—the petrographer’s or the iconologist’s? The simple answer is that 
they differ, and that the evidence is abundant enough for each side to have its way 
vithout real need for quarrel. 

The collection here catalogued and illustrated with 118 color plates was begun 

1912 as a pendant to the Byzantine collection of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. Between the 
two collections an unexpected identity emerges. The Byzantine objects now at Dum- 
barton Oaks in Washington show concern for expressions of a high order of metaphys- 
cal transparency. In the ancient American collection, now displayed on loan in the 
lower corridors of the National Gallery of Art, items from a not dissimilar stratum of 


religious experience are brought to our attention, 
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These objects, which compete successfully in quality and scope with such public 
treasures as those of the British Museum or the ethnographical museums of Vienna, 
Basel, or Rome, display a significant distribution by cultures. This distribution o! 
course reflects the availabilities of the market in the past 45 years, but more important 
it reflects a deep awareness of the nature of the experience reported by the objects 
Of 177 Mexican and Maya pieces, 138 come from the theocratic civilizations of th: 
classic age of American Indian life (roughly 300 B.C. to about 700 A.D. by the C14 
estimates). There are 22 Olmec pieces, 15 Classic Veracruz objects, 17 from Teot 
huacan, 24 South Mexican, and 59 Maya artifacts, totalling 76 percent of the collectior 
The affinities between Classic Maya or Mexican and Byzantine society are far fro1 
obvious but yet an identity is present, set forth by many years of patient and skillfu 
collecting, as if manifesting an intuitive and probably correct perception about distinct 
yet typologically related worlds of religious experience. 

Bliss says in the Preface that of all the pieces in the collection not one did he eve: 
find in the country of its origin. This remark raises a question as to the possible short 
sightedness of the restriction imposed by certain Latin American governments upo 
the export of antiquities. These laws both fail to protect the antiquities and invit: 
corruption, while preventing a most productive mode of cultural communication. Ojte! 
the objects in a given class are of about equal quality and very abundant. Where thi 
is the case, the governments might be well advised to consider encouraging rather tha: 
restricting the export of their archeological treasures. 

The catalogue is useful in giving particulars of provenance, identification, and siz 
Plates III, IV and LXXVI-LXXVII may represent the other sex in each case. Metri: 
dimensions would have been more useful than measurements in feet and inches, esp: 
cially abroad, where this volume will have many readers. Occasionally the approxim 
tions of size are too vague: “‘ca. 2/3” or “‘ca. actual size.’’ The grouping also leave: 
much to be desired: there is little point to mentioning national entities under separat 
rubrics when only one specimen is available, and it is inconsistent to list four marbl 
onyx jars in a separate category on an equal rank with Aztec and Olmec classes. Th 
splendid halftones engraved and printed in Switzerland are marred by the greasy repro 
ductions in the text pages, and by occasional lapses of taste in photography—as in th: 
“real-life” settings for the Jaina figurines, on banks of sand and against marbled bac! 
grounds. 

Three explanatory essays accompany the plates and catalogue. The first, by 5. k 
Lothrop, clarifies the complicated geography and chronology of American antiquit) 
Two more essays, on mineralogical attributions, by W. F. Foshag, and on Peruvian tex 
tiles by Joy Mahler, successfully explain many technical points. There is no doubt that 
students of American antiqutiy have at last been given in America an opportunity 
contemplate a collection comparable in quality to those of the great European n 
seums. 


Alt-astekische Gesénge. LEONHARD SCHULTZE JENA. (Quellenwerke zur alten Geschicht 
Amerikas aufgezeichnet in den Sprachen der Eingeborenen. Vol. VI.) Stuttgart 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1957. XVI, 428 pp. $15.00. 

Reviewed by Paut Kircunorr, Universidad Nacional de Mé 

In 1890 Daniel G. Brinton published his Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, a translation o! 
part of the Cantares Mexicanos that received adverse criticism from various authorit 
especially Eduard Seler, because of its rather daring rendering of not fully underst« 


portions and even of the untranslatable “‘melodic inserts” (Sapir’s “burden syllable 
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that occur not only in the chants of the Nahuatl-speaking peoples but of many others 


as well. Brinton’s translation clearly is not a very reliable basis for the study of the 


rich ethnographical and historical data contained in the Cantares Mexicanos, quite 
aside from the fact that it contains only a small portion of the chants. 

In 1942 the National University of Mexico published as Vol. 11 of its Biblioteca del 
Estudiante Universitario a new translation of a number of these chants by Angel Maria 
Garibay, including many that had not been included in Brinton’s selection, under the 
title Poesia indigena de la altiplanicie. Divulgacién literaria (Second printing: 1952). In 
1953 the same author published his excellent two-volume Historia de la literatura na- 
iuatl (México: Editorial Porrua) which contains not only the translation of many addi- 
tional chants but a thorough and lucid discussion of the Cantares mexicanos as a whole. 

Leonhard Schultze Jena’s translation, on which he worked until his death in the 
spring of 1955, was done without knowledge of Garibay’s translations and researches. 

Unlike Garibay, he gives the native text as well as his translation (on opposite 
pages, with a verse-by-verse correspondence), and accompanies text and translation 
vith notes referring to the content of the chants (toa large extent identifications of te 
many persons, peoples and places mentioned), and an “analytical word list’? which 
fills almost 100 of the 428 pages of the book. This translation was intended to contain 
all the chants, but the author did not complete more than two-thirds of his task before 
his death. Fortunately, among the chants translated by Garibay there are several 
iound in the untranslated part of the manuscript, among them a very important one 
referring to the founding of Tenochtitlan. 

As impressive as the new publication is, it has too many shortcomings to be the 
definitive edition we had been waiting for. If Brinton sinned in translating even what 
could not be translated, Schultze Jena goes to the other extreme and considers as 
‘melodic inserts’’ even words that are actually meaningful. To give an example, in a 
chant which he knows very well in Lehmann’s translation (the one relating Quetzal- 
coatl’s departure from Tula), he considers as a ‘‘melodic insert”? the word ,acanco which 
Lehmann (as well as Garibay) correctly understood to be the name of a well-known 
place also spelled Zacanco, which in several ancient sources connects Quetzalcoatl with 
the region of Chalco. Even more serious are analyses and translations such as chiucnauh- 
t-eca-tepetl **Nine-Wind Mountain” (the -t- being interpreted as an abbreviation of -ti- 
as in Tenoch-ti-tlan, and left untranslated), when -leca is a well-known ending denoting 
ethnic groups or, in the singular -fecafl, their gods and leaders or holy places, especially 
mountains. The correct translation would, therefore, be “‘Nine-People Mountain,” but 
as a place name it should be left untranslated, perhaps with the translation added in 
brackets or as a footnote. 

While it is true that these mistakes, as probably most others, could no doubt be 
iound and corrected by checking the translation against the Nahuatl text on the oppo- 


site page and then consulting the “analytical word list,”’ this obviously will not be 
done by the reader who is primarily interested in the cultural and historical content of 
these chants. This reader will never notice that an important place name has been left 
untranslated, and in case he should be especially interested in the name Cacanco and 
look it up in the excellent alphabetical index, he will not find it there either because this 
ndex refers only to the translation and not to the Nahuatl text. Similarly, if in the 
translation he comes across a ““Nine-Wind Mountain,” he will not connect it with the 
well-known Chiucnauhtecatl (the name of both the Nevado de Toluca and the moun- 
tain at the north end of Lake Texcoco), of which Chiucnauhteca-tepetl, ““Chiucnauhteca 
Mountain,” is obviously but a variant. 

As far as general readability is concerned, this reviewer finds Garibay’s translation 
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at times easier to follow than Schultze Jena’s, even though German is closer to Na 
huatl in the way composite words are formed than is Spanish. In many cases, Garibay’s 
greater readability seems due to a better understanding of the text. In other cases, 
Schultze Jena makes reading his translation unnecessarily difficult by coining new 
words where old established terms exist, e.g., Alangbiichse (‘sound box’’) instead ot 
Schlitstrommel (slit drum), for teponastli. 

But in spite of these drawbacks the reader is carried along from line to line and 
from chant to chant, even if he stumbles here and there over difficult words and phrases 
This cannot be due only to the beauty and power of Nahuatl poetry but must to a 
large extent be attributed to the merits of Schultze Jena’s translation which has gen 
erally captured the basic qualities of that poetry. 

The footnotes to these chants are fuller than in most editions of ancient Meso 
american sources, but they still leave the reader rather dissatisfied; too often they 
mention peoples and places that cannot possibly be those referred to in the text, eve: 
though they bear the same names. To give but a few examples: it is difficult to se 
why in a poem from Huexotzinco Quiauhtsin teuctli is identified with a ruler of far 
away Cuernavaca, when Father Duran’s history—which Schultze Jena unfortunately 
did not make use of—mentions a king of that name from Huexotzinco itself. Cacamat 
is in one chant interpreted as being ‘‘a king of Tetzcoco after 1516,” i.e., long after the 
events here described, but in another as ‘tthe god of the birth of boys”; both chants 
deal with Chalco and Amecameca where Cacamatl was a frequent dynastic name, and 
in one of these chants he is expressly referred as ““Cacamatl the nobleman (or prince)” 
and is mentioned together with A yvoquantsin who is correctly identified as a ruler o 
Chalco 

The obvious difficulty which the translator encountered in this part of his work, and 
which even assiduous reading was not able to overcome, shows how rarely in the Mex 
ican field is a good translator at the same time fully versed in ancient history and 
ethnography. Walter Lehmann, the founder of this series, undoubtedly combined the 
two qualifications, and his translations are thoroughly serviceable to the historian and 
ethnographer. May we suggest that translators of Nahuatl texts who are not as fully 
versed in ancient Mexican history and ethnography as they are in the linguistic and 
literary aspects of their texts, cooperate with an ethnographer-historian to turn out 


text editions that are satisfactory from every point of view? 


The Feathered Serpent. ROLAND ROBINSON. Sydney, Australia: Edwards & Shaw, 1956 
xvi, 87 pp., 13 line engravings, 4 color plates. 30s Australian. 


Reviewed by JOHN GREENWAY, University of Colorad 


Of the 18,000 items in my bibliography of the Australian aborigines, there is cet 
tainly no handsomer volume than this illustrated collection of Northern Territory 
aboriginal myths. Even the large and expensive UNESCO book of Arnhem Land paint 
ings does not approach the textural intimacy of the bark-painting reproductions 
Robinson’s book. Having seen the originals of these paintings, I agree with the Aus 
tralian bookseller who called this the “finest example of book production to have beet 
done in Australia.”” By using materials similar to the ochres and clays of the aborigi 
artists and laying them on in the exact sequence of the originals, the printer, R. M 
Shaw (himself an artist), achieved facsimiles that are remarkable indeed. 

Nor does any other book with which I am familiar tell the myths quite so 
Robinson is not a professional anthropologist but as a poet and man of great sympath 
and sensibility, he brings to the stories something that few other collectors had 
respect for the aborigines and an understanding of what the myths mean to them. | 
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Robinson these are not childish folktales, to be forced into an ethnocentric motif- 
index, and he does not see them as symbolic stories of society, as did Durkheim; or 
James Joycean images, as did Lloyd Warner; and surely not as sexually-obsessed psy- 
choanalytic expressions, in the manner of Roheim. To Robinson the songs and myths 
are not symbolism at all, but reality. From the Pitjandjara of South Central Australia 
to the Leagulawulmiree of Milingimbi in the far north, Robinson sat with the old men 
and ran his thumb over the totemic designs of the churinga as they recited the stories 
or watched as they painted on bark the stories they told. These paintings are repro 
duced in The Feathered Serpent, and the understanding he thus derived enables his book 
more than any other to let us appreciate, in Strehlow’s words, the link that “gave 
aboriginal men and women a feeling of oneness with Nature that has rarely been 
equalled elsewhere.” 


Myths of the Munkan, UrsutA McConner. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1957. xxii, 173 pp., 22 drawings, 6 plates, 2 maps. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RicHARD A. WATERMAN, Wayne State University 


Addressed to ‘“‘the average reader,” this collection of myths and stories from the 
Aboriginals of the western side of Cape York peninsula is presented in free English 
translation as a kind of ethnography “written” by the Munkan themselves. The 
stories, writes McConnel, “reflect, as in a mirror, social systems in action”’; they “‘pre- 
sent a true picture of the daily round.’”’ All are totemic, and explanation and continuity 
are provided by the author in paragraphs at the beginning and at the end of most of 
them. 

Ursula MeConnel’s fieldwork in Cape York peninsula took place in 1927-31 and in 
1934, Before 1927 the Munkan had had almost no contact with the Western world. 
Thus the myths in this volume represent transcripts of mythology in action—myths 
functioning to the fullest extent to provide explanations for the Munkan social, eco- 
nomic, and ideological systems and literally used for these purposes during the time 
they were being collected. Many of them embody detailed descriptions of what must be 
ordinary daily activities; these fill in the gaps between extraordinary and exciting inci- 
dents involving the totemic ancestors. Each myth is etiological, and the educational 
functions of Munkan folklore are obvious. 

Myths of the Munkan is folklore not for the folklorist, and social anthropology not 
for the social anthropologist. Nevertheless, members of both professions will find value 
in it, since out of the free translations and the narrative explanations emerges a kind of 
feeling for Munkan culture that might excape a more formal, analytical document. 
There is a sketch of Munkan life at the beginning of the book, and at the end a discus- 
sion of the functions of folklore, together with its connection with problems of Munkan 
acculturation. 

OTHER 
Education and Change. R. A. HopGkin. London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 150 
pp. 9/6 
Reviewed by JouN W. BENNETT, The Ohio State University 


Edcuation plays an important role in the development of any colonial system, but 
it is a role defined by the ruling power and carried out with methods derived from the 
educational institutions of the West. The colonial educational system thus is staffed, 
especially at the top, with Westerners whose views are often characterized by a consci- 
entious attempt to respect the humanity and cultura] traditions of the indigenous popu- 
lation within the limits of colonial policies and Western educational philosophies. Edu- 
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cators of the American Indian have produced little literature of importance; the Brit 
ish colonial educators, like Margaret Read, V. L. Griffiths, and the present author, 
have devoted considerable thought to the needs and dilemmas of education for the 
changing native society and have produced a number of valuable documents. 

However, the scope of these books, especially the one reviewed here, is limited by 
the professional frame of reference in which they are composed. The Western educator 
may feel required to state his position on human behavior, various isms and ideologies, 
and upon the nature of education itself, and since all of these matters reflect his own 
Western training and culture, they are curiously detached from the vital issues raised 
by education in a changing native society. In this volume there are interesting discus 
sions of such problems as whether to adopt a brief, broad-based primary school pro 
gram, combined with an intermediate and secondary system simultaneously, or whethe: 
to lengthen primary school training and go slow on the higher grades, to permit the 
whole population to catch up. There are other analyses of the problems of adult educa 
tion in a situation where teacher and adult native belong to different cultural worlds 
and to the problems of the teacher-training college in the colony. 

But these discussions occupy relatively little space. Most of the volume is devoted 
to an abstract exposition of educational philosophy in relationship to change: the com 
plementarity of “freedom” and “discipline”; the meaning of “democracy”; reform 
innovation; the role of religion; the dilemmas of authority. All these concepts are set 
in a context of polar dualism: as opposites they create “tensions” which must be con 
trolled and channeled into ‘‘creative’”’ solutions to social problems. These doctrines 
are familiar enough to the American reader, for they are standard Anglo-Americat 
educational philosophy—tempered, in this instance, by the experience and practical! 
wisdom of a mature English educator with a lot of experience abroad. And they have 
a relationship to the problem of a changing society—only the society in question would 
appear to be a Western democracy and not an Asian or African country. 

The reader will not find discussion of the critical issue of why so many Western 
educated colonial subjects have come to be revolutionary leaders against the colonial 
power. Indeed, Hodgkin's recipe for exposing his pupils to the “social and environ 
mental realities which make laws important” (p. 50) would seem to be an excellent 
way of breeding rebels to these very colonial laws. On page 57 he discusses “the attitude 
of smaller groups to larger groups,” pleading that ‘‘an ideal may justify our coming 
into tension with family or state, but can it justify us betraying them or not trying t 
serve them?” It depends on the ideal. If it happens to be independence, anything goes 
Finally, in the last chapter we are presented with a defense of practical Christianity as 
a guide to the aims of education—a doctrine which has surely been at the root of muc! 
of the resentment of colonial subjects toward their rulers. 

This is not a major work, but is a small inspirational handbook addressed to hard 
working teachers in colonial schools. As such it has much merit, but it could have bee 
far more useful if it had discussed the concrete political issues of colonial education, ‘ 
if it had tackled the issue of how indigenous cultures demand unique solutions to tl 
educational problems of particular territories. 

The Astonished Muse. RevEt DENNEY. Chicago: The University of Chicago Pre 

1957. vii, 264 pp., $4.50. 

Reviewed by RAYMOND J. Murpuy, University of California, Los Ange 
rhis is yet another book on popular culture and recreational patterns in the Ami 


ican society, but it differs from many of the more recent attempts in this field. Denn 
who is a poet, social scientist, and co-author of The Lonely Crowd, does not see his role 
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as defender of the “high” culture, or even as prophet of the impending narcotization 
of the masses. Instead, he presents a detached and somewhat bemused view of tele- 
vision, hot-rodding, architecture, comic strips, football, and other assorted forms of 
popular entertainment in an effort to assess the implications of the form and content of 
leisure for cultural life. The result is sometimes very illuminating, at other times rather 
exasperating, for reasons discussed below. 

The author distinguishes three modal categories of participation in leisure activi- 
ties: (1) the “Participative Purist,” who is activist in his orientation and behavior; 
(2) the ‘“‘Spectatorial Purist,”’ who vicariously enjoys, and seriously invests his thought 
and energy in some form of recreation, but does not identify himself as a creator; and, 
(3) the “Reality Purist,”’ sometimes overlapping with the other two, who demands the 
literal in the forms and products of leisure. It is on this latter emphasis that Denney 
focuses his major attention and criticism. The pressure for realism expressed, for ex- 
ample, in the “intimate vicariousness” of TV threatens to stifle creativity and erode 
the realms of privacy we have enjoyed in the past. (The comic strip ‘“‘Pogo” is seen as 
one countervailing tendency away from realism toward whimsy and imagination.) It 
is to the author’s credit that he makes us aware of the vested interests supporting and 
sustaining this emphasis on the “‘authentic,” ‘‘true-to-life”’ view of the world. The often 
subtle ramifications of this “‘overstated” realism are explored in considerable detail. 
The necessity to distinguish between form and content of leisure activities is well 
documented in Denney’s frequent capsule illustrations of contemporary divertissements 
and pleasures. 

Perhaps the most stimulating part of the book is that concerned with spectator 
sports, in which participator-spectator relations are traced through time, and the rela- 
tionship between sports participation and social class and mobility factors are per- 
ceptively analyzed. 

So much for some of the ‘pluses’ to be found in this book. On the “‘minus”’ side 
several points must also be made. First, Denney has not missed what seems to be an 
occupational disease among those who comment on American popular culture—the 
propensity to use the sweeping generalization in support of an argument. For example, 
in commenting on the American standard of living, he remarks that America “‘produces 
the pastiest lot of children in the world. Doubtless, American inferiority results partly 
from overconsumption of milk, a food overrated by Americans and popular in the 
United States chiefly because of its importance to immigrants as a symbol of class 
status” (p. 124). 

The above quotation also indicates another weakness in the book— its frequent use of 
value judgments and personal opinion. Often such comments provide stimulation, but 
generally they weaken what is otherwise a thoughtful analysis. 

Finally, a word may be said concerning style. Denney has written his book in a 
manner which I can best describe as “‘clever.’’ The use of labels such as those indicated 
above to describe categories of participation, the frequent employment of irony, and a 
number of cavalier pronouncements apparently strike the publisher as “incorrigibly 
witty,” but this reviewer must conclude that such devices too often make the writing 
appear forced and frequently disguise the serious purpose of the author. 


The Domestic Dog: An Introduction to Its History. BRIAN VESEY-F1TzGERALD. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. xi, 226 pp., 32 pls. n.p. 
Reviewed by Cuares A. REED, University of Illinois, Chicago 


The author writes as a dog-admirer, not as an emotionally biased ‘‘dog-lover,”’ and 
the result is straightforward history. While the earlier chapters on domestication, the 
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dog in art, the dog in literature, and so on, are certainly of more interest to most 
anthropologists than are the later chapters on the development and history of the 
different breeds, yet the latter are not to be ignored. Breeds of dogs—as with other 
domestic animals—reflect changing social conditions and psychological attitudes of the 
times and regions of their origin. Any respectable breed was developed as a working 
dog, with definite proportions and behavior for definite functions, although most of 
these (from wolfhound to dachshund) are living fossils today. 

Particularly indicative of changing mores are the facts that in Britain the craze 
for bull-baiting and bear-baiting was at its height in 1835, when declared illegal (because 
of the associated criminality, not the cruelty), and dog-fighting as a popular spectator- 
sport continued long after. By contrast, the British today are almost stereotyped as a 
nation of ‘‘dog-lovers,’”’ and the American custom of controlled utilization of dogs for 
medical research is regarded as a barbarism. Such is the effect of intensive education 
within a century. 


would this reviewer differ from Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, who thinks that neither wolf nor jackal was involved in the origin of the dog. 
Instead, he believes that the pariah (pi) dog is the real ancestor, with some mixing with 
wolf occurring later in northern breeds. The pariah, well-known to many travelers but 


On only one point—but that a basic one 


little studied and rarely collected as a biological specimen, is a half-wild, lurking, city 
and-village ‘‘dog”’ of the Far East, India, Southwest Asia, and the Mediterranean areas. 
It is said to maintain itself distinct from true domestic dogs of the same habitat by 
behavioral isolation. However, the pariah domesticates readily (in fact, almost seems 
to be seeking domestication), and is morphologically and in most behavioral traits a true 
dog. Indeed, it is these very points which the author stresses in his discussion of the 
pariah as the ancestor of the domestic dog, but to accept his ideas one must imagine 
that there once existed a true wild dog (neither wolf nor jackal), unknown paleonto 
logically or historically, of which the completely wild form has become extinct, leaving 
only the half-wild (or half-tame?) pariah as an undomesticated descendant. It has 
seemed more logical to most investigators to regard the wolf as the true ancestor of the 
dog, and to consider pariahs as half-feral derivatives of various populations of domestic 
dogs; the great genetic diversity of the pariahs (pp. 22-24) would also argue for deriva- 
tion from, and continuous interbreeding with, different breeds of domestic dogs. 

The present book will not supersede Ash’s encyclopedic two-volume Dogs (published 
in 1937, and now difficult to acquire), but Vesey-Fitzgerald is by far the more critical 
writer, and his smaller volume is probably the more useful to an anthropologist. 


Underdeveloped Areas. LYLE W. SHANNON. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xi, 
496 pp., appendices, figures, tables. $6.50. 


Reviewed by SIDNEY MIN1z, Yale University 


Professor Shannon, a sociologist, has put together 49 articles on underdeveloped 
areas and on development. The articles were selected from ten-year runs of about 200 
journals. Of approximately 2000 relevant articles, 200 were screened out, and the 49, 
adapted for publication by the editor, were the survivors aiter a resifting. The editor 
fitted these within thirteen chapters, bearing titles such as ‘*Technical: Assistance to 
Underdeveloped Areas,” and ‘*Measuring the Development of Underdeveloped Areas.’ 
Shannon has a bit to say by way of introducing each chapter and the articles it contains 
Sometimes his comments include analysis of United Nations data relevant to the genera! 
chapter subject. 
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The result is as much and as little as might be expected. Some of the articles are 
very good, and some are not so good; some are very specific and some very general. 
The book is intended to be of use “. . . inan interdisciplinary course on problems of un 
derdeveloped areas or in courses on underdeveloped areas presented by various dis 
ciplines within the social sciences.”’ As such, it may be of use. The reviewer would care 
neither to take nor to teach such a course. But for those who do one or the other, this 
book will enable them to flit from Puerto Rico to Peru, and from planned parenthood to 
per capita output, with little strain. Along the way, they may read some outstanding 
contributions contained in the Shannon volume, such as those by Aubrey, Bauer and 
Yamey, Marriott, and Rottenberg. But they are likely to learn precious little about any 
one place or any one subject, unless the world is a single place and “development” the 
subject. Withal, a new stamping-ground for authors of textbook anthologies is being 
pioneered. 


Current Jewish Social Research. RAPHAEL PATAI (Ed.) New York: Theodor Herzl 
Foundation, 1958. viii, 102 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Le1BUSH LEHRER, Vivo Institute for Jewish Research 


This slender volume is a welcome contribution to the cause of research, particu- 
larly to Jewish social research which has shown considerable growth and development 
in recent decades. We are here offered a bibliography of 1128 items dealing with studies 
of different phases of Jewish life and thought. The usefulness of this survey is enhanced 
when we remember that research does not always end up in publication, and this is 
not necessarily a reflection upon the quality of the work. Those engaged in relevant 
studies will certainly be grateful for the offer stated in the editor’s preface: ‘The Re- 
search Consultation Service of the Theodor Herzl Institute will gladly undertake to 
connect the interested reader with the author of a study he wishes to inspect,’? when 
the entry gives no indication of where the author can be located. 

The bibliographical material is classified into 40 categories. Most are of a general 
character, such as history, philosophy, and psychology, while others refer to Jewish 
matters such as Israel, Talmud, and Zionism. Among the latter I can think of at 
least three topics which should be listed separately: Jewish languages other than 
Hebrew, the Jewish catastrophe in Europe during World War II, and anti-Semitism. 

Such studies should be listed separately because, first, they are outstanding facts of 
Jewish history and valuable results might be obtained by bringing them to the atten 
tion of researchers in the Jewish field. Second, the compiler of such a bibliography may 
be induced to make a special effort to find more sources of such studies. Third, the 
waxing and waning of research interest in such subjects may in itself constitute a 
worthwhile project in Jewish social research. 

To illustrate the point under consideration, among the 1128 items of the survey 
there is not a single study of Jewish languages other than Hebrew. This is especially 
puzzling in view of the recent Conference of Yiddish Studies sponsored by Columbia 
University, City College, New York, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and the Yivo 
Institute for Jewish Research. Some thirty papers were presented on different aspects 
of the Yiddish language, folklore, and literature. Whatever the reason for not supply- 
ing information concerning those studies, this flaw should be repaired. Research is also 
being conducted in the Ladino (sometimes called Judeo-Spanish) language and in 
other Jewish languages, though Yiddish is the richest, most advanced, and most pop- 
ular. 
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Under the general heading of ‘“‘History: Modern” three entries refer to the Jewish 
catastrophe during World War II (405, 410, 432). I am certain that these three do not 
exhaust the research in progress, or completed but not yet published, in this field. In its 
News of the Yivo, that Institute reveals that it has undertaken a project (together with 
Yad Vashem of the State of Israel) to list and annotate tens of thousands of printed 
items and to catalog the numerous documents in its possession pertaining to the period 
of the Nazi brutalities. This has been in progress for several years. Some phases may 
have already have been completed, or be near completion, and the information con 
cerning this project could be useful to researchers in the field. [ found no mention ot 
it in the volume under review. 

Studies on anti-Semitism are listed under “Sociology and Social Studies’’; there ar 
five entries on this subject (957, 963, 995, 1002, 1004). This may indicate either that 
interest in this subject has subsided, or that the waning of that interest—as compared 
with the work on anti-Semitism in the 40’s—is a reflection of the change in Jewish 
Gentile attitudes. A few Jewish organizations have been sponsoring research in this 
field, but I do not find them mentioned; it is therefore possible that the five listed 
entries do not exhaust the amount of work which is actually being done. 

Again, the editor does not tell us whether the volume is confined to work being donc 
in the United States and in English only. The reader would assume so until he comes 
to item 702, which is in German and which refers to work apparently being done in 
Zurich. Similarly, there is a question whether the volume should list a study printed 
some years ago in another language and now about to appear in English. This is the 
case with item 394 (Folklore), which is an article which originally appeared in 1953 in 
the Yiddish quarterly Davke, published in Buenos Aires. There may be a justificatior 
for including this in the present survey since it appeared in a language little known i 
academic circles, but it would perhaps be fair to state that it is a translation. Let thos 
who know the language be enabled to turn to the original if they wish to 

But we must not forget that this is the first volume of a laudable attempt which is 
beset by great difficulties. A bibliographical survey of studies in progress, or not pub 
lished, is in itself a hard task because it depends almost entirely upon the willing co 
operation of many institutions and persons in order to be sure that all fields are fairl) 
covered, In addition, there is a host of problems regarding the material to be included 
or excluded, and problems concerning the questionnaire upon which the survey is 
based. It is only natural to expect changes in different phases and details as the survey 
is repeated and new volumes in the series are made ready for publication. 

In this first volume it was decided not to adhere too literally to the idea of “current 
research” but to include studies completed in the past but yet not published, such as 
doctoral dissertations dealing with phenomena in the Jewish field. This was a wis 
decision, for it resulted in listing a number of studies, completed years ago, that woul: 
otherwise not have been known to interested students. 

In his preface the editor states that it is planned to issue such surveys every second 
vear. This is good news. Both Patai and the Theodor Herzl Institute are to be highl 
commended for meeting an important need in our age of research. 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA PSYCHIATRIC INSTI- 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCA 
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IBARAGI UNIVERSITY, Libr., Watari-Mura Hig 
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INSTITUT FUR SOZIALPSYCHOLOGIE UND ETH- 
NOLOGIE DER F REIEN UNIV., Nikolasse, Teuton- 
enstr. 4, Berlin, Germany 

INSTITUT FUR VOL KERKU UNIVERSI- 
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INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL TTHROPOLOGY , 11 Keble 
Rd., Oxford, England. 
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DE MEDICINA EXPERIMENTAL, 
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a LINGUISTICO DE VERANO, Apartado 

7, Quito, Ecuador. 

INSTITUTO LINGUISTICO DE VERANO, Universi 
dad de a, Apartado 74, Guatemala C ity, 
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INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE ESTUDOS PEDAGO- 
GICOS, Ministerio da Educacao e Cultura, Rua Volun- 
tarios da Patria 107, Rio de Janeiro, D. F., Brazil. 

INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE PESQUISAS DA AMA 
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INSTITUTO PANAMERICANO DE GEOGRAFIA 
E Ex-Arzobispade 29, Mexico 18, D.F., 
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INTER-AMERIC AN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES, Libr., P.O. Box 6-Instituto, 
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INTER AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Libr., San Ger 
man, Puerto Rico. 

INTERNATIONAL ART & SCIENCE BOOK CO., 192 
Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ae RSITY, Libr 
1500 Osawa Mitaka-Shi, Tokyo, Japa 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF WAPAN, inc... 2 
Toriizaka-machi, Azabu Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR’ CHILD 
STUDY, Prasarrmitr Rd., Bangkok, Thailand. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS 
LTD., 39 Store St., London, W. C. 1, England. 

IOWA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Iowa City, 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, Libr., Cedar 
alls 

IOWA STATE TRAVELING LIBRARY, Historical 
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IRAANSE AARDOLIE EXPLORATIE EN PRO- 
DUCTIE, Abadan Southern Iran. 

ISTITUTO ANTROPOLOGIA, Citta Universitaria, 
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1! ACKSONVILLE UNIVERSITY, Jacksonville 11, Fla. 
HILL REFERENCE LIBRARY, St. 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Libr., Jamestown, N.D. 

JEWISH FAMILY / RVIC E, Research Dept., 113 W. 
57th St., New York, N.Y. 

JOHN CARROLL UNIV ERSITY, Libr., University 
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JUGOSLOVENSKA KN JIGA, Terazije 17/11, Beograd, 
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KAGOSHIMA UNIVERSITY, 
Kamaoike-Cho, Kagoshima, Japa 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, Mandelie Libr., Kalamazoo 
49, Mich. 

KANAZ: AWA UNIVE — TY, Medical Libr., Kanazawa- 
shi, Ishikawa-ken, Jay 

KANSAS CITY PUBL Tc Le IBRARY, Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Manhattan, Kan. 

— STATE HISTORICAL SOC IETY, Topeka, 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kellogg 
Libr., Emporia, Kan 

KAWE, KommissionsBuchhandlung GMBH, Berlin 
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KEIO GIJUKU UNIVERSITY, Daigakuin Shakai-Ka, 
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KON is KL 4" BIBLIOTHEEK, Lange Voorhout 34, 
The Holland. 

KONINELUK INST. VOOR DE TROPEN, Centra! 
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KONINKLIJK INSTITUTE VOOR TAAL-LAND-EN 
VOLKENKUNDE, Van Galenstraat 14, The Hague, 
Holland. 

os EGYETEMI KONYVTAR, Egyetem u 10, Budapest 
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KYOIRU GAKUBU KY Hako 
zaki-Machi, Fukuoka-Shi, Jay 

KYOTO UNIVERSITY KYOIKUGAKUBU TO HO 
og Te c/o Ashiay Shoten Ltd., 3m Umeda Kita-ku, 

KYUSH UNIVERSITY, Sneviy of Law, Hakozaki 
machi, Fukuoka-shi, Jay 

KYUSHU UNIVERSITY. “Libr., Hakozaki-Cho Fukuoka 
Shi, Fukuoka-Ken, Japen. 


LABORATOIRE DE PSYCHOLOGIE SOCIALE 
Faculté des Lettres, 16 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris 5« 
France. 

LAKE FOREST COLL EGE, Libr., Lake Forest, Il! 

LAMAR COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOG) 
Beaumont 

LAWRENC ‘fe COL LEGE, Libr., Appleton, Wis. 

LEE COLLEGE, Libr., Bay town, Tex. 

LEHIGH UNIV ERSITY, Libr., Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEMBAGA KEBUDAJAAN INDONESIA, Merdeka 
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Ee RHY NE COLLEGE, Carl A. Rudisill Libr., 
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‘AUDI ARTE, 17 Rue Lebeau, Bruxelles, 
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LIBRAIRIE LA RENAISSANCE D’EGYPTE, 9 S11 
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LIBRAIRIES FALK FILS, M Georges Van Campen 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND, 801 5. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Washington, D.C. 

L — nag UNIVERSITY, Vail Memorial Libr., Uni 
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L INDA “HAL LL LIBR ARY, 5109 Cherry St., Kansas City 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, Libr., St. Charles, Mo 

LINDSTAHLS LILLA BOKLADA, Birger Jarlsgatan 
102, Stockholm, Sweden. 

LINFIELD COLLEGE, Libr., McMinnville, Ore. 

LIVERPOOL PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Reference Libr., 
William Brown St., Liverpool 3, England. 

LIBRARY, St. James’ s Sq., London S.W. 

Loabow SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE, University of London, Houghton St., 
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LONG BEACH CITY c = 1 EGE, Libr., 4901 E Carson 
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BEACH public TIBRARY, Ocean & Pacific 
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LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE, Libr., 6101 E. 
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LONG ISLAND UNIV ERSITY, Libr., 385 Flatbush 
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LORAS oi. L EGE, ea. 14th and Alta Vista Sts. 
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LOS ANGELES C COLLEGE, 855 N. Vermont Ave., 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR JUNIOR COLLEGE, Libr., 
1430 W. L St., Wilmington, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM, 'Libr., Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, Serials Div., 630 
W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE, Libr., 855 N. Ver- 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE, San Fernando 
a Campus, Libr., 18111 Nordhoff St., Northridge, 
Calif 

LOS ANGELES VALLEY se COLLEGE, 13 
Burbank Blvd., Van Nuys, 
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Sweden 
LYCOMING COLLEGE, Libr., Williamsport, Pa. 

Mi GILL UNIVERSITY, Medical Libr., 3640 Uni- 
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L UNIVERSITY, Redpath Libr., 
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M. MASTER UNIVERSITY, Libr., 
Canada 
Mc PHERSON COLLEGE, Libr., McPherson, Kan 
Ma MURRAY COLLEGE, Pfeiffer Libr., Jacksonville, 
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MADISON COLLEGE, Libr., 
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Hamilton, Ont., 
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MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Libr., Triplicane, Madras, 
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MARIETTA COLLEGE, Libr., Marietta, Ohio 

MARSHALL COLLEGE, James E. Morrow Libr., 
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MARUZEN CO. KOBE BR AN H, Kobe Daigaku Mi- 
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MARUZEN CO. LTD., 
graphical Inst.), Bakuromachi 4 Higashi-ku, 


Hunt- 


OSAKA BRANCH (OCU-Geo 
Osaka, 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE, Staunton, Va. 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
try Dept., Fruit St., Boston, Mass 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Hayden Libr., 14-E 210, Cambridge 39, Mass 
MAYO CLINIC, Rochester, Minn 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 7 Post St., 
Calif 
MEIJI U Libr., 


Psychia 


San Francisco, 

Kanda-Surugadi Chiyoda- 
Ku, Tokyo, 

MEIJI UNIVE RS tT ‘Y, Libr., (Bungakubu), Kanda 
Surugadai Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Memphis, Tenn 

G. C. MERRIAM CO., Att: Editorial Dept., Springfield 


2, Mass 

MESA\V MUSEUM ASSN., Mesa Verde National 
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ME PROPOL ITAN SEUM OF 
80th St., New York, 

METROPOLITAN 
: 1suma-machi 
ku, Tokyo, Japan 

ME XI O CITY COLLEGE, Libr., Km. 16, Carretera 
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MAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1 Biscayne Blve., 
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NIVERSITY,  Jinbungaku-bu, 
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Miami 
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MI AMI UNIVERSITY, Libr., Periodical Record, Oxford 

MIC HIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, Libr., East Lans 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Libr., Middlebury, Vt 

MILES COLLEGE, Libr., Birmingham 8, Ala 

MILLS COLLEGE, Libr., Oakland, Calif 
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MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEG E, Chapman Mem 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM, 818 W. Wisconsin 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC 
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MINNEAPOLIS WAR MEMORIAL BLOOD BANK, 
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SCIENTIFIC and CULTURAL | | 


ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
\ quarterly publication. Subscription, $3.50 a year. Single copies, $1.00. 
Starting with Volume XI, Number 1, $6.50 a year. Single copies, $2.00. 


Just issued: Volume X, Number 2 


The Role of the Executive in the Modern State 


\ Culmination of the survey sponsored by UNESCO's Department of Social 
Sciences. Composed of six national monographs based on the same general 
plan: Canada, by J. E. Hodgetts; France, by Pierre Laroque; The U.S.S.R., by 
A. lojrych; The United Kingdom, by J. W. Grove; The United States, by Roy 
C. Macridis; and Yugoslavia, by Djordjevic. 

Current studies and research centers, reviews of documents and books, news 
and announcements are also included. 


Now available in the Bibliography Series: 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. I 


rhe first of a new series of bibliographies prepared in cooperation with the 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, covering 
works published in 1955. Published annually 


259 pages $5.50 


Just published: The first volume in the Tension and Technology Series 
URBANIZATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Proceedings of the Joint U'N/UNESCO Seminar, Bangkok, August, 1956. An 
examination of physical, economic and social problems with regard to rapid 
growth and industrialization of cities. 


286 pages $1.20 
Place vour order for single copies or standing order for the series with: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Adamawa Past and Present 


By A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE. This is a description of the Adamawa Prov- 
ince of Nigeria as it is today which includes a concise history of the province 
for the past 150 years as background material. The author describes moun- 
tains and waterways, political and economic conditions, the character of the 
various peoples of the province, and how they make their livings. The his- 
torical section deals with the varying fortunes of Adamawa, the life of its 
people at different times, the endurance of the men who explored it, and the 
very considerable achievements of the men who handled the administration 
during the early years of British domination. Four text maps, one folding 
map. Index. $5.60 


Under Chartered Company Rule, 
North Borneo 1881-1946 


By K. G. TREGONNING. This is a complete history of the British North 
Borneo Company which relinquished sovereignty in 1946. Based on Company 
records in Jesselton and London and on the author’s field work, this account 
shows that the Company’s sixty years of rule produced a peaceful, contented 
people with an expanding economy where there had been only war and 
poverty-stricken anarchy. 6 maps. $4.80 


Marriage and Family in India 
—Second Edition 


By K. M. KAPADIA. This is a study of the impact of political and economic 
changes during the past century upon the institutions of marriage and the 
family in the various sections of India. Child marriage, early widowhood, 
and the joint family are discussed in all their aspects including their current 
social significance. $3.30 


A History of Technology 
—Volume I 
From Early Times to Fall of Ancient Empires 


Edited by CHARLES SINGER, E. J. HOLMYARD, A. R. HALL, and 
TREVOR I. WILLIAMS. Coming down to about 500 B.C. this volume con- 
tains contributions by experts on topics such as: forms of society, graphic 
and plastic art, foraging, building, and mathematics. 606 illustrations. $26.90 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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HAI 
HAIS 


MMQ9a 


CRI-CRO6 


WALL CHARTS anp MAPS 


Chart HAAI—Human and Anthropoid Forms of the Ice Age 

Chart illustrated above. Size 61 x 86”. Edited by Karl Ruehl 
Races of the World, 62 x 44”, Danish-l*rench-English text. 
World Origins of Man to 3000 B.C., 64x 44’—world map 
with inset showing steps of mammalian and human evolution 
Relief and Cultures. Hispanic-America map, 42 x 32”. 
Population Density and Racial Composition, Hispanic 
America, 42 x 32”. Dual-text map. 

Map of Mankind, 32 x 25”. Locates Melvina Hoffman bronze 
figures on world map. 

Covarrubias Mural Maps, for the study of cultures of the 
Pacific. Peoples—Flora and Fauna—Art Forms—Economy, 


38 x 25”. Native Dwellings—Native Transportation, 25 x 1 
For further nformation write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


39235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Cultural Foundations of 


° AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
Edueation: EXPLORATION 


By THeopore BRAMELD, author of “Ends and Means in Education” 


Foreword by CLypE KLUCKHOHN 


A systematic examination of the theoretical foundations of education 
in terms of the meaning of culture. The author draws on the most 
authoritative anthropological thought and research, the philosophy 
of culture, and the behavioral sciences, interpreting these within a 
framework that relates the parts to an organized whole. He empha- 
sizes the great problems civilization faces in an age of abnormal 
change, and the opportunities that confront education in dealing 


with these problems. 


introduces the cultural approach of the anthropologist to the 
educator ... one of the most important contributions to the theory 
and practice of education to appear in our time.” 


—M. F. Monracu 
$5.00 


At your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS 49 st., 16 
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BIRTH AND REBIRTH 


The Religious Meanings of 
Initiation in Human Culture 


By MIRCEA ELIADE 


Chairman of the Department of the History 
of Religion, University of Chicago 


From primitive tribes to modern civilization—a fascinating study of the rites, 
ordeals, symbols and myths of initiation, by a world authority in the history of 
religion. Here is an absorbing study which surveys and interprets the universal 
significance of initiation as practiced in primitive cultures and complex societies. 
“A great book, distinguished alike for its meticulous scholarship and its sympa- 


thetic penetration. It deserves to become a classic.”--THropor H. Gaster, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religion, The Dropsie College, Philadelphia 


{t your bookseller $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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Announcing a new printing 


THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE, A Study of Man and Civiliza- 
tion, by Leslie A. White, University of Michigan. 


A lucid exposition of the Culturological point of view. Essays 
on “Culturological vs. Psychological Interpretations of Human Be- 
havior,’ “The Symbol: The Origin and Basis of Human Behavior,’ 
The Definition and Prohibition of Incest,’ ‘“Ikhnaton: The Great 
Man vs. the Culture Process,’ ‘““Man’s Control Over Civilization: 


An Anthropocentric Illusion,” and nine others, 444 pages. 


The most stimulating and provocative work on ethnological theory 


in the past decade. 


Paperback: $1.95 Hardcover: $6.00 
Grove Press, Inc. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
795 Broadway 101 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. New York 3, N.Y. 


Newly Published 


READER IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 


An Anthropological Approach 
William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt, Editors 


“This, surely, is no parochial book. ... [It] swings through the 
centuries and all the continents. The authors represent many 
nationalities and professions. We have bishops and anthropolo- 
gists, literary critics and sociologists, psychiatrists and clergy- 
men, administrators and psychologists. And the full gamut of the 
religious experience emerges in the materials: rationality and 
passion; the supplication of bliss and of dread; a lurking, snake- 
like fear; the carrion gobbling of the garbage of sensations; mis- 
trust and lurking insolence, insolence against a higher creation; 
the drift of spent souls; the striving for a center to life; the 
wheeling upon a dark void; the unquenched desire to worship.” 
From the Foreword by Clyde Kluckhohn. 614 pp. $7.25 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 


Cultural 


already 


capturing 


Anthropology 


© the exciting new introductory text by 


FELIX M. 
KEESING 


the enthusiastic approval of teachers across the country 


For examination copies write to the 
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